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Tae Whigs have assumed the right to 
sneer, with very sarcastic exultation, 
over our Presidential nomination, in 
contrast with their own, with respect to 
the alleged personal calibre of the two 
candidates. Clay is what is commonly 
called a “ great man,”’—in every sense 
they claim the title for him, and in 
some we freely concede it. Lucifer 
once held his head among the highest 
in the angelic host. Polk is indeed a 
much younger man, and that he has 
heretofore filled a much less extensive 
and brilliant space in the public eye, is 
undeniable. The same might once 
have been said of a certain giant whose 
spear was a weaver's beam, and a shep- 
herd boy whose sole weapon was a 
sling and three pebbles from the brook 
by which he had been wont to tend the 
flocks of Jesse. Mr. Polk has, indeed, 
never had the opportunity of placing 
himself in the “line of safe precedents” 
for the Presidential succession as Se- 
cretary of State, under circumstances 
still unforgotten, and never to be forgot, 
—and if he had enjoyed a similar op- 
portunity, we fear we must concede the 
confession that he most assuredly would 
never have made a similar use of it. 
He has never been thrice beaten as a 
candidate for the Presidency,—nor, as 
we must again needs confess, is he ever 
likely to be,even once. He has never 
been a great, bold and high gambler at 
the roulette table of political ambition 
—(nor at any other)—and, therefore, 





he has never made himself the repre- 
sentative of special interests, powerful 
though partial, great though unjust 
and unconstitutional, so as to be an 
author of “ systems” misnamed “Ame- 
rican,” and to be looked up to by vast 
interests, pecuniary and sectional, as 
their special hope and delight ;—or so 
as to be taken up by a large corporate 
moneyed power to head its forees in a 
campaign of extermination against the 
government of the country. None of 
these, Mr. Clay’s unchallenged clairas 
to greatness, it must be admitted, can 
be pretended for Mr. Polk. On the 
strength of these and other similar ti- 
tles, our opponents are welcome to all 
their pride in their chief as a “ great 
man,’—we are content with ours as a 
good one, and great enough for all 
practical purposes. 

The two candidates indeed, with a 
felicity of adaptation and correspond- 
ence, which is no mere accident, may 
be said in a remarkable manner to re- 
present, respectively, the spirit and 
character of the two great parties by 
whom they have been chosen. Asa 
general rule, though liable to acei- 
dental exception, this must usually be 
the case. 

Mr. Clay is truly the living embodi- 
ment and incarnation of his party. 
Eloquent, showy, versatile, adroit, im- 
perious, and unscrupulous—as George 
the Fourth was the recognized perfec- 
tion and pattern of a “ gentleman,” ac- 
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cording to the Anglo-aristocratic sense 
of the word, as employed by those who 
were wont so to apply it to him, so is 
Mr. Clay the pattera and perfection of 
a Whig—in the modern degenerate 
meaning of the term. As the profligate 

rince was ‘‘the first gentleman in 
England,” so is the profligate politi- 
cian fitly the first Whig in America. A 
second-rate man in point of eloquence, 
intellectual force, and eminence of rank, 
would never have answered—could 
never have been adopted—as the head 
of such a party. We concede them 
this credit. They are naturally fond 
of splendor and strength—large and 
sweeping action—bold and _ brilliant 
energy of enterprise. Such is precise- 
ly the character their instinct has ever 
tended and striven to impress upon the 
government. Aristocracies generally 
require high personal qualifications in 
their leaders and their instruments, as 
the most brilliant talent at the bar is 
usually feed highest in cases of the 
most equivocal morality. Your Pitts 
and Peels, your Clays and Websters, 
are the statesmen for them. 

The Democratic party on the other 
hand care much less for “ great men,” 
—great men, we mean, by this stand- 
ard of estimation. We prefer a La- 
fayette toa Bonaparte. We care little 
for gold or gem on the hilt, if the sim- 
ple blade be but trusty and true. The 
glitter of greatness has little charm in 
it to dazzle our eyes. ‘True, firm, 
honest and consistent men are, if not 
all we want, yet what we want first 
and most. Hence it is that we never 
take up the deserters from the other 
side to officer our troops ; the Whigs 
always do. Our eyes, our thoughts, 
our hearts, are more steadily, more de- 
votedly, more confidently, fixed on our 
principles, than on the personal parade 
of our politicians. We rarely give 
large latitude of discretion, in reliance 
on personal character and power of 
intellect. Our public men never think 
of asking a “* generous confidence” at 
our hands. We are the party that give 
instructions to our representatives, and 
never forgive their violation of them. 
Our opponents are avowedly the party 
that discountenances the former, while 
it applauds and welcomes to its highest 
rewards those who from our side can 
bring the latter title to their fa- 
vor. Representatives of our princi- 
ples are what we want—men of a per- 
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sonal morality suitable to them, and of 
a political integrity reliable for their 
faithful and firm support. These condi- 
tions secured, that of the very highest 
intellectual eminence, though not to be 
disregarded, is but secondary in our 
care. 

And these conditions are by com- 
mon consent admirably united in Mr. 
Polk. He would, therefore, have been 
perfectly satisfactory to us as our 
party candidate for the presidency, 
even if he had possessed in a far less 
degree than he has already amply 
proved, the further addition of the lat- 
ter qualification, for the high office to 
which he is about to be called. Instead 
of being cooled in the zeal of their 
support of him, for the sake of the 
cause represented in his person and 
name, by all the Whig sneers of de- 
preciation, the Democracy would have 
been perfectly content had he indeed 
been less of a‘ great man,’ than they 
already full well know him to be. His 
purity of private life no tongue even of 
partisan slander ventures toassail. He 


is not merely the reformed penitent of 


past habits of vice and degradation— 
(the best that can be even pretended 
for his competitor)—but he has been 
consistently and conscientiously a mo- 
ral and religious man from his youth. 
The firmness of his political integrity 
has been proved by an undeviating 
consistency of principle and conduct 
through all his past political life, to- 
gether with an energetic zeal and ardor 
in the support of his opinions and his 
party, best attesting the source from 
which they spring. He has come into 
his present position, too, in a mode not 
only disproving any possible charge of 
the employment of intrigue or effort to 
attain it, but denying to his worst ene- 
my the very possibility of insinuating 
the charge. He had not aspired to it 
—had not desired it—had not dreamed 
of it. He was at a distance, and had 
taken no part in it—had had no know- 
ledge of the agitations which so long 
reigned in the Convention. At a mo- 
ment when the dissensions by which 
that body was distracted were at their 
height—when, in the contest between 
the friends and the opponents of Mr. 
Van Buren, the latter being for the 
most part united on an individual who 
was thus made the representative of 
the movement of opposition to him, 
a state of feeling had gradually de 
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veloped itself which would probably 
have made it extremely dangerous to 
nominate either—at that moment when 
matters had reached that crisis in 
nominating bodies when the selection 
of a third man, mutually acceptable, 
affords the only means of reuniting the 
alienated and embittered sections, Mr. 
Polk was brought forward without 
agency of his own or of his special 
friends, simply by the force of circum- 
stances, coOperating happily with his 
own personal qualifications and posi- 
It was no mere accident, how- 
ever. It could not have happened to 
an inferior or an unworthy man. If a 
crown was floating in the air uncertain 
on what head to settle, none but a high 
one, of dimensions to fit and strength 
to wear it, could attract it to itself. 
On the morning of the day on which 
ihe nomination was made, the proposi- 
tion was urged on the friends of Mr. 
Van Buren, from those Southern mem- 
bers of Congress whose organized and 
active opposition had matured his de- 
feat, to take up either Mr. Wright or 
Mr. Pelk. None but a man in the 
highest degree possessing, by having 
deserved, the confidence of all, both in 
his talents and his integrity, was likely 
to have been proposed at that time, or 
vould have been accepted. The union 
f the latter name with the former, 
shows at once the calibre and the cha- 
racter that were looked for—that were 
felt to be demanded by the crisis—and 
that were known to meet in the person 
of either of these two. 
hose occasions on which the sponta- 
eous choice of multitudes constitutes 
he highest evidence of the natural 
‘right divine” for command, of those 
on whom the honor of its instinctive 
selection fixes itself. When men 
eed a leader, they rarely fail to choose 
one from their number best entitled to 
the post because best qualified for it. 
The quick enthusiasm with which the 
hoice of Mr. Polk was received by 
ill sections in the Convention, and al! 
sections of the Democracy out of it, 


tion. 


lone constitutes a sufficient proof of 


he eminent and firmly-founded posi- 
tion, even though not in the first 
tore-ground of national polities, which 
ie already occupied in the respect and 
sonfidence of all. 

Some*reader may, possibly, so far 
misconceive the spirit of the foregoing 
remarks, as to read in them some con- 
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cession to that Whig imputation against 
our candidate to which we have alluded. 
Nothiag can be further from our inten- 
tion—nothing further from our opinion 
—nothing further from the truth. In- 
deed, we have no doubt that Me. Polk 
will retire from the Presidency followed 
by the concurrent testimony of all can- 
did and liberal men of all parties, that 
the office had lent him no honor which 
he did not return to it. He is a“ first- 
rate” man—first-rate in ability—first- 
rate in dignity of character and conduct 
—first-rate in political and personal 
integrity—first-rate in purity of consti- 
tutional principles, according to the 
fundamental doctrines of the Republican 
Party. He has already been amply 
tried, and those who were present to 
behold with their own eyes, know best 
how admirably he has passed through 
some of the severest ordeals by which 
the highest qualities of statesmanship 
can be tested. We refer to his parlia- 
mentary career in the House of Repre- 
sentatives—and especially to his lead- 
ership of the Democratic Party in the 
memorable panic period, together with 
his subsequént stormy and arduous 
speakership. By his conduct on those 
occasions Mr. Polk placed himself on 
an eminence, in the judgment of all by 
whom it was witnessed, not below the 
level of any political duty or rank to 
which the circumstances of the country 
might at any day afterwards call him. 
*“ Faithful over a few things,” he well 
proved himself fit and worthy to be a 
‘ruler over many things.” Bonaparte, 
whose power of judging men was one 
of the greatest of his qualities, did not 
wait for men to have consumed halfa 
life in the tactics of the higher strategy 
at the head of armies, before he en- 
trusted the destinies of nations to their 
hands. In a comparatively nairower 
and less elevated sphere, they might 
afford abundant evidence of their ca- 
pacity for all the duties of the broadest 
and the highest. 

Yet why do we so far yield to the 
common modes of estimation, as to 
refer to Mr. Polk’s celebrated “ leader- 
ship” of the House of Representa- 
tives, as having been enacted on a 
stage ‘narrower and less elevated,” 
than any other that can be afforded by 
our institutions for the display of what 
is ina man and what a man ist In 
England thaf post is one, during its 
occupancy by a prime minister, sec- 
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ondary only to the throne itself. And 
certainly there has never been a ses- 
sion in the House of Commons in 
which that service has been more ar- 
duous—never one in which it has been 
more admirably sustained—than it was 
at the period in question in our House 
of Representatives. But we prefer to 
quote from a former number of this 
Review (May, 1838), the account of it 
then rendered, at a time when none of 
the motives to a natural exaggeration 
existed, which might perhaps be im- 
puted to any present eulogy from a 
Democratic pen : 

“In September, 1833, the President, 
indignant at the open defiance of law 
by the Bank of the United States, and 
the unblushing corruption which it 
practised, determined upon the bold and 
salutary measure of the removal of the 
deposits, which was effected in the fol- 
lowing month. The act produced much 
excitement throughout the country, and 
it was foreseen that a great and doubt- 
ful conflict was about to ensue. At 
such a crisis it became important to 
have at the head of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, a man of courage to 
meet, and firmness to sustain, the for- 
midable shock. Such a man was found 
in Mr. Polk, and he proved himself 
equal to the occasion. Congress met, 
and the conflict proved even fiercer than 
had been anticipated. ‘The cause of the 
Bank was supported in the House by 
such men as Mr. McDutfie, Adams and 
Binney, not to mention a host of other 
names. It is instructive to look back, 
in calmer times, to the reign of terror 
known as the Panic Session. The 
Bank, with the whole commerce of the 
country at its feet, alternately torturing 
and easing its miserable pensioners as 
they increased or relaxed their cries of 
financial ageny; public meetings held 
in every city with scarcely the inter- 
mission of a day, denouncing the Presi- 
dent as a tyrant and the enemy of his 
country ; deputations flocking from the 
towns to extort from him a reluctant 
submission; Whig orators traversing 
the country, and stimulating the passions 
of excited multitudes, without respect 
even to the sanctity of the Sabbath ; in- 
flammatory memorials poured into Con- 
gress from every quarter; the Senate 
almost decreeing itself into a state of 
permanent insurrection, and proclaiming 
that a revolution had already begun ; all 
the business of legislation in both wings 
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of the Capitol postponed to that of 
agitation and panic; an extrajudicial 
and branding sentence pronounced upon 
the Chief Magistrate of the nation, in 
violation of usage and of the Constitu- 
tion,—these features present but a faint 
picture of the alarm and confusion 
which prevailed. Consternation had 
almost seized upon the republican ranks, 
thinned by desertions and harassed by 
distracting doubts and fears. But the 
stern resolve of him whose iron arm 
guided the helm of State, conducted the 
perilous conflict to a successful issue. 
Nor should we forget the eminent ser- 
vices of the individual who presided 
over the Committee of Ways and Means. 
His coolness, promptitude, and abundant 
resources were never at fault. His 
opening speech in vindication of the 
President’s measure, contains all the 
material facts and reasons on the repub- 
lican side of the question, enforced with 
much power and illustrated by great 
research. ‘To this speech almost every 
member of the Opposition, who spoke 
upon the question, attempted to reply, 
but the arguments which its author 
brought forward to establish the power 
of the President under the Constitution, 
as elucidated by contemporaneous or 
early exposition, to do the act, which 
had been so boldly denounced as a high- 
handed and tyrannical usurpation, could 
neither be refuted nor weakened. Mr. 
McDuffie, the distinguished leader of 
the Opposition in this eventful conflict, 
bore testimony, in his concluding re- 
marks, to the “ boldness and manliness” 
with which Mr. Polk had assumed the 
only position which could be judiciously 
taken. The financial portion of this 
speech, and that in which he exposed 
the glaring misdeeds of the bank, were 
no less efficient. When Mr. McDuffie 
had concluded the remarks to which we 
have alluded, a member from Virginia, 
after a few pertinent observations, de- 
manded the previous question. A more 
intense excitement was never felt in 
Congress than at this thrilling moment. 
The two parties looked at each other for 
a space, in sullen silence, like two 
armies on the eve of a deadly conflict. 
The motion of Mr. Mason prevailed, the 
debate was arrested, and the division 
proved a triumphant victory for the re- 
publican cause. The Bank then gave 
up the contest in despair. , 

“The position of Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, at al! 
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times a most arduous and responsible 
one, was doubly so at this session, which 
will form an epoch in the political annals 
of the country. Mr. Polk ocenpied it 
for the first time. From its organiza- 
tion and the nature of its duties, this 


committee must be at all times the chief 


organ of every administration in the 
House. At this session it was for ob- 
vious reasons peculiarly so. ‘To attack 
it, then, was to strike at the government ; 
to embarrass its action was to thwart 
the course of the administration. Ex- 
traordinary and indiscriminate opposition 
was accordingly made to all the appro- 
priation bills. It was avowed in debate, 
that it was within the scope of legiti- 
mate opposition, to withhold even the 
ordinary supplies until the deposits 
were restored to the Bank of the United 
States; that this restitution must be 
made, or revolution ensue. The Bank 
must triumph, or the wheels of Govern- 
ment be arrested. The people should 
never forget the perils of a contest, in 
which they were almost constrained to 
succumb. The recollection should warn 
them not to build up again a power in 
the State of such formidable faculties. 
The tactics which we have just describ- 
ed, threw great additional labor upon 
the committee, and particularly upon 
its chairman. Fully apprised of the 
difficulties he had to encounter, he 
maintained his post with sleepless vigi- 
lance and untiring activity. He was 
always ready to give the House ample 
explanations upon every item, however 
minute, of the various appropriations. 
He was ever prompt to meet any ob- 


jections which might be started, and of 


quick sagacity to detect the artifices to 
which factious disingenuousness is 
prone to resort. All the measures of 
the committee, including those of para- 
mount importance, relating to the bank 
and the deposits, were carried in spite 
of the most immitigable opposition. 
The true-hearted republicans who con- 
ducted this critical conflict to a success- 
ful issue, among whom Mr. Polk occn- 
pies a distinguished rank, deserve the 
lasting gratitude of the country. 

‘ Towards the close of the memorable 
session of 1834, Mr. Speaker Steven- 
son resigned the chair, as well as his 
seat in the House. 
the Democratic party preferred Mr. 
Polk as his successor, but in conse- 
quence of a division im its ranks, the 
Opposition, to whom his prominent and 
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uncompromising course had rendered 
him less acceptable, succeeded in elect- 
ing a gentleman, then a professed friend, 
but since, a decided opponent of the 
President and his measures. Mr. Polk’s 
defeat produced no change in his course. 
He remained faithful to his party, and 
assiduous in the performance of his 
arduous duties. In December, 1835,he 
was elected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and chosen again in 
September last, after an animated con- 
test. The duties of this difficultsituation, 
it is now conceded, he has discharged 
with rare fidelity and fairness. In the 
beginning unusual difficulties were 
thrown in his way by an animosity 
which was sometimes carried to an 
extent that called forth general animad- 
version. During the first session in 
which he presided more appeals were 
taken from his decision than had oc- 
curred in the whole period since the 
origin of the Government; but he was uni- 
formly sustained by the House, and by 
many of his political adversaries. Stran- 
gers of all parties who visit Washington 
are struck with the dignity, promptitude, 
and impartiality with which he presides 
over the deliberations of the House. It 
was with great pleasure that we heard, 
but the otherday, an eminent member 
ot the Opposition in that body, bear the 
same testimony. Notwithstanding the 
violence with which he had been as- 
sailed, Congress passed, at the close of 
the session in 1837, an unanimous vote 
of thanks to its presiding officer, from 
whom it separated with the kindest feel- 
ings ; and no man, now, could enjoy its 
confidence and friendship in a higher 
degree. His calmness and good temper 
have allayed the violence of opposition, 
in a station for which his quickness, 
coolness, and sagacity eminently qualify 
him. 

Few public men have pursned a firmer 
or more consistent course than Mr. Polk. 
Upon several emergencies,when the cur- 
rent of popular opinion threatened to 
overwhelm him, he has sternly adhered 
to the convictions of duty, preferring to 
sink with his principles, rather than 
rise by their abandonment. This, we 
have noticed, was the case after his 
bank report in 1833, and he incurred 
the same hazard, when in 1835 he avow- 
ed his unalterable purpose not to se- 
parate from the democratic party in the 
presidential election. On each of these 
occasions, the popular excitement in hie 
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district would have appalled and driven 
back a timid and time-serving politician. 
Had he been governed by selfish mo- 
tives; had he consulted his own personal 
ease and looked to his re-election alone; 
had he, in short, regarded success more 
than principle, he would have yielded 
his own convictions to the indications, 
not to be mistaken, of popular opinion. 
But he took counsel of nobler senti- 
ments, and with a fearlessness charac- 
teristic of his whole public course, 
avowed and persisted in his well-ma- 
tured determinations. He succeeded in 
carrying truth home to an enlightened 
constituency, was sustained by increas- 
ing majorities, and is now so strong in 
the good will of his district, that at the 
last election no opposition was at- 
tempted.” 

It may perhaps afford some slight, 
even though needless, i!lustration of the 
truth of this portraiture, to mention the 
candid remark recently volunteered by 
a Whig member of Congress, in con- 
versation with a Democratic member 
» (now, in a different station, a resident 

of the city of New York)—both having 
served with Mr. Polk through the pe- 
riods referred to: * It is absurd to talk 
of Mr. Polk’s unfitness or incompeten- 
cy for the Presidency, should he be 
elected. We, who know, know better. 
There is no office under our institutions 
to which he is not eminently adequate, 
both in talents, deportment, and char- 
acter.” We do not pretend to quote 
the exact words employed, but give the 
unexaggerated sense, for the peculiar 
benefit of those Whig editors and ora- 
tors with whom this is one of their 
favorite topics. 

It will readily be perceived from the 
above, that the Whig author of the 
name “ Young Hickory,” applied to 
Mr. Polk, was much nearer the truth 
than he knew himself to be—taking 
that tree as naturally and fitly symboli- 
eal of such qualities as have made the 
whole country recognize the “ Old 
Hickory” as the happiest and truest 
designation of General Jackson. Such 
devices or cant names are purely ridi- 
culous and contemptible when they 
are adopted arbitrarily, and as mere 
phrases of party clap-trap—such as 
“ log-cabins,’ ‘ cider-barrels,”’ and 
“old coons.” But when thus felici- 
tously expressive or descriptive, they 
become elevated into a legitimate pro- 
priety and dignity of which no man 
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need be ashamed. Mr. Polk may well 
be proud of the appellation, though first 
bestowed as a sneer—as indeed have 
been most of the party nicknames that 
have become most honorable and re- 
nowned. lts happy adaptation was 
promptly and instinctively recognized 
—the name has run like wild-fire 
over the whole country—and we may 
well say to its unwitting author, who- 
ever he may have been, 


‘We thank thee, Jew, for teaching us 
that word !” 


Mr. Polk will enter on the Presiden- 
cy (of that event there is, indeed, 
little doubt as can ever attend such po- 
litical speculations )—under the happiest 
auspices. He will go in as a new man 
—fresh, pure, unembarrassed, unen- 
tangled. He has no special retinue of 
friends and favorites, formed round him 
in gradual clustering in the course of 
years of ambitious aspiration, and virtual, 
though tacit, candidateship for the Presi- 
dency. He has no special set or sec- 
tion of politicians to whom he can feel 
that he owes his own elevation, as any 
act of personal devotion or service on 
their part, entitling them to grateful 
reciprocation on his. He stands in a 
position perfectly free and independent. 
He can have no other motive of action 
than to prove his worthiness of the 
magnificent tribute of honor and confi- 
dence bestowed upon him by his party 
and his country. With a dignified self- 
denial creditable equally to his sagacity 
and his modesty, in the very act of ac- 
cepting the nomination he declared his 
intention not to be a candidate for a 
second term. In this he acted both 
wisely and well. It cannot be denied 
that the experience of Mr. Tyler's ad- 
ministration has placed this question of 
the reéligibility of the President in a 
very different light from that which had 
been cast upon it by all the former 
course of our political history. For 
ourselves, we still think no less decid- 
edly than ever, that very great benefits 
attend the rule of reéligibility, as the 
only mode of bringing the principle of 
responsibility to bear upon the Presi- 
dential office, and at the same time 
affording the people the opportunity of 
indulging that natural feeling towards 
its incumbent, that may often spring 
from the events of his firstterm. Such 
was the popular feeling toward Mr. 
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Van Buren, for his measure of the In- 
dependent ‘Treasury, and for the gallant 
contest he fuught in its behalf. Such, 
too, toward General Jackson for his 
Bank and Internal Improvement ve- 
toes in his firstterm. Were the tenure 
of the office a shorter one—-and were 
its powers of patronage reduced as we 
trust ere long to behold them—we 
should then indeed still insist most 
earnestly onthe rule. But reluctant as 
we are to surrender the benefits attend- 
ing it, we are still more unwilling ever 
again to see the power of the ofiice lia- 
ble to the outrageous abuse and misuse, 
in corrupt intrigue for re-nomination, 
which the whole country has witnessed 
of late with such indignant disgust. Un- 
til the reform, therefore, in the tenure 
and power of the office, which we hope to 
see effected ere long, we are now com- 
pelled by the demonstration of events, 


0 give in a frank adhesion to the One 


Sonnets. 
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Term Principle, as it has been called 
—to be operative in all future cases 
which may not be made proper and 
necessary exceptions by very extraor- 
dinary causes. Mr. Polk, we have 
seen, was prompt to take that ground, 
even at the expense of his own future. 
All the benefits argued heretofore by 
our opponents to be incident to this 
principle, we shall have a most favora- 
ble opportunity to see tested,—in con- 
trast, too, with the corresponding evils 
that may grow out of the other practice, 
as they have been illustrated in the 
term of his predecessor. We shall be 
rejoiced to witness and prompt to ac- 
knowledge them—and conclude by in- 
voking such of our whig friends as 
have been loudest on this theme, to 
unite with us in promoting their reali- 
zation, in the person of Our Next 
President, Polk, the Young Hickory of 
‘Tennessee 


SONNETS 


BY H. T. 


in my first youth, 


TUCKERMAN, 


the feverish thirst for gain 


That in this noble Jand makes life so chill, 
Was tempered to a wiser trust by pain, 

Hope’s early blight,—a chastening sense of ill ; 
And | was exiled to a sunny clime, 


Where cloud and flower 


a softer m« 


aning caught 


From graceful forms and poly wrecks of time, 


Appealing all to fond and 
Enamored of the 
And at her 


Beautiful | 


altar pledged my virgin soul,— 


pensive thought ; 


crew, 


O let me here those treasured vows renew, 


And thou the service 
For in thy graces and thy | 


Lives the 


IT. 


all—live on serene, 


*T'1s well ;—let self be 
Throned in thy own pure 


Too brave and free on any h 
irest joy in othe rs’ e yes. 


Or read thy de 
YY is well; the 


shal 


iove since 


nature, firm 


law of change is writ o1 


henceforth control ; 


sre 


blest spirit that I yet revere ! 


and wise, 
art to lean, 


all,— 


Far safer thou in hoarding up thy trust; 
Love's brightest chain is still a golden thrall, 

And her sweet tears oft water but the dust 
Yet while so jealous of thy spirit’s youth, 


Art thou content? Does 


s thy soul live and know ? 


Hast thou e’er caught one glimpse of that deep truth— 
That highest good doth come through feeling’s glow t 
The Holy ‘One this sacred thought confest, 
When leaning on his fond disciple’ s breast. 
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RHODE ISLAND—ITS RIGHTFUL GOVERNOR AND UNRIGH- 
TEOUS GOVERNMENT. 


Is there any young man, under whose 
eye this page may pass, now hesitating 
in his choice between the two great 
political parties, uncertain to which of 
them to attach himself !—for after all, 
whatever peculiarities of opinion indi- 
viduals may entertain on particular 
points of policy, at variance with the 
general doctrine of their party, they 
must still all, on the whole and in the 
long run, belong to the one party or the 
other. And the maintenance of his party 
in ascendency, for the sake of its gene- 
tal system, spirit and tendency, may 
very properly be an object of far higher 
concern to a true patriotism than the 
present promotion of one particular 
measure or other, however large the 
interests involved in it. On the point 
of the Tariff, for instance, there may be 
many a Democrat who, from a mistaken 
view of the economical question, is in 
favor of strong and stringent protec- 
tion, who would nevertheless be ex- 
changing gold for copper to sacrifice 
the ascendency of the pe principles 
of Democracy and the Democratic party 
to the maintenance of the present high 
protective tariff. On the other hand, 
there may be many a Whig, better en- 
lightened in the philosophy of free- 
trade, yet so attached to the conserva- 
tive and anti-democratic spirit of the 
Whig party, and so impressed by their 
charges against us of a wild, destruc- 
tive and disorganizing tendency, that, 
from his point of view, he would make 
an equally absurd mistake in contribut- 
ing to the elevation of such a party. 
So too of the Currency question, vital 
as that is in its bearings on the highest 
moral as well as material interests of 
the country—a question on which by 
common consent the two main bodies 
of our parties stand divided, as on the 
one side the National Bank and Paper 
Money party, and on the other the In- 
dependent T'reasury and Hard Money 
party—yet even this may from either 
side be very properly subordinated to 
the still larger, higher and stronger 
motives of choice by which the Whig 
or the Democrat may be influenced in 
the determination of his general politi- 
eal character. But, setting aside all 


present regard to particular measures 
and doctrines of policy, is there any 
young man, we repeat, undecided with 
which of the two parties to cast in his 
lot—on which side or the other of the 
broad dividing line to fix his general 
political home and abiding place? If 
we can gain the ear of any such, we 
would earnestly and with all the affec- 
tionate sympathies of youth with youth, 
of countryman with countryman, of 
patriot with patriot, invoke his atten- 
tion to the Rhode Island question, from 
its first stage to its last, as affording 
one of the best tests that have been pre- 
sented within the present generation 
of the true character and spirit of the 
Whig and Democratic parties respec- 
tively. 

The general facts of the case may be 
very briefly recapitulated. The cen- 
tral principle involved is that of the right 
of the people to organize and re-orga- 
nize the constitution of the State, inde- 
pendently of the existing legal authori- 
ties. After along series of fruitless 
efforts to obtain an extension of the 
right of suffrage from the voluntary 
concessions of the privileged minority 
possessing it by the right of landed 
property, the Suffrage Party adopts 
the only other mode left open for the 
accomplishment of this object, by a di- 
rect appeal to the great numerical mass 
of the People themselves. This is 
done, and with all regularity and so- 
lemnity a Constitution is framed by a 
public Convention and submitted to the 
popular vote. The vote is taken, with 
the precaution of requiring every vot- 
er’s name to be written on his ballot, 
and the proxy votes similarly attested 
by witnesses. The Constitution is 
adopted by a large majority of the adult 
male population of the State, and there- 
upon proclaimed to be the organic law 
to which allegiance is due from all 
members of the community. ‘The char- 
ter authorities are invited to assist in 
the process of investigating and count- 
ing this popular vote ; and their refusal 
to accept this invitation closes that 
question of fact as to the actual majority 
—that refusal resting on the ground of 
the principle before stated, which de- 
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nied al! worth or validity to any part of 
the whole proceedings even though the 
popular vote had been absolutely unani- 
mous. Under this Constiintion an 
election is held, and a government or- 
ganized accordingly. ‘The question of 
right and duty here arises for every 
citizen, which of the two sets of public 
authorities is the true government to 
which his obedience and support are 
rightfully and loyally due. Each claim- 
ing that character, each prepares to 
maintain it, by a force of arms which 
asserts itself to be simply and necessa- 
rily defensive, against rebellious ag- 
gression from the other. 

At this crisis the Federal Government 
intervenes, under the influence of the 
sinister counsels that then swayed its 
action, and casts the sword of the mi- 
litary and naval power of the Union 
into the scale against the popular par- 
ty, whose cause is accordingly made to 
kick the beam. Some fatal mistakes 
of practical conduct are at the same 
time made on that side, and it is con- 
quered, routed, and its leaders driven 
from the State. Another attempt at 
military rally is made, and again in si- 
milar manner suppressed, by the supe- 
rior energy of wealth, organization, 
military force and the prestige of law, 
still, as before, backed by the menaciag 
array of the military power of the 
Union. In the meantime under the 
auspices of the charter government a 
new Constitution is submitted to the 
people, which after receiving the votes 
of a thin minority is declared establish- 
ed, and is carried out into full practical 
effect. Wearied of agitation and per- 
secution, and conscious of the impossi- 
bility of reviving their own prostrate 
and hopeless Constitution, the main 
bulk of the Suffrage party give in their 
adhesion to the new Constitution, by 
registering and voting under it. After 
a time, Governor Dorr, to disprove the 
slanders against himself and his friends, 
voluntarily returns to face the worst 
persecutions well known to await him, 
and to bring the whole history of the 
affair under the scrutiny of legal inves- 
tigation, even before the tribunals of the 
hostile and triumphant party. The re- 
sult is known to all—he is sentenced 
to a felon’s doom, of solitary confine- 
ment for life, at hard labor, in the 
State’s-prison ! 

And for whatt For his simple 
maintenance of the principle above 
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stated. It is not denied that his whole 
course in the affair has been in perfect 
consistency with that principle—has 
indeed evolved itself, by absolute logi- 
cal necessity, out of that principle. If 
that principle was sound, he was the 
true Governor of the State, and all the 
acts which defeat has made crimes, 
were but the imperative duties of that 
position. Even if he was mistaken in 
the soundness of the principle, it cannot 
at least be questioned that he was ho- 
nest, as he was consistent and unyield- 
ing in his maintenance of it; and in- 
volving as it does the highest elements 
of pohtical science and law, in an ab- 
struse depth which affords ample room 
for differences of judgment, what could 
be more outrageous than to treat as ig- 
nominious and unpardonable crime such 
a mere error of political opinion, at- 
tended only by the actions necessarily 
consistent with itself? 

That this principle should be even a 
subject of argument at this day in this 
country, would alone be surprising; 
that its assertion should have been 
successfully resisted and defeated, and 
its supporters punished with ignomini- 
ous penalties, does indeed appear 
scarcely credible. That it was the 
principle constituting the very corner- 
stone of our whole political system— 
the justification of the establishment of 
our independence of the mother country 
—and one of the leading ideas of all the 
founders of our institutions, and of the 
most revered of our sages of public 
law—is beyond dispute or question. It 
is asserted in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and in the Constitutions of 
twenty of the States of the Union—in 
the declaration of the Convention of 
Rhode Island itself called to ratify the 
Constitution of the United States in 
1790. It is to be found in Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address—abundantly in 
the writings of Jefferson—in those of 
Iredell, Wilson, Patterson, Marshall 
and Story, all of the Supreme Court— 
in those of Madison, Rawle, Chapman, 
Johnson, and many others whom it 
were tedious to enumerate. It was 
practically illustrated in the formation 
of our present Constitution, and in the 
organization of three of our States 
(Tennessee, Michigan and Arkansas) 
from territories into States. In the 
Convention that framed the existing 
Constitution of Virginia, a proposition 
to insert a provision for a mode for its 
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future amendment was rejected on the 
very ground that a majority of the 
people had the power at any time, and 
in any manner they pleased, to amend 
the Constitution, or make a new one ;— 
and this was done by the large vote of 
68 to 25; the name of Jo hn Tyler being 
among those who then asserted the 
principle of which he has now been 
the most fatal foe—together with those 
of Madison and Marshall. 

& And in the present instance, the end 
for which this great fundamental! prin- 
ciple of American political law and 
public right was called into action, was 
certainly one worthy of the means and 
the mode. It was only resorted to 
after a long series of fruitless attempts 
through other channels. None deny 
the magnitude of the grievance—few 
the necessity of its redress in one way 
or another. The charter party them- 
selves made full concession of this, by 
their own movement for the extension 
of suffrage—though made only when 
too late to interrupt the rightful course 
of the Constitution already voted into 
validity by the people themselves ; and 
when made, accompanied still by a 
cunning evasion of nearly all substan- 
tial benefit in the change. 

For the assertion of this principle 
and for this object—or rather for hav- 
ing been defeated by the President and 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States in its assertion—Dorr is now 
the inmate of a prison, under a sen- 
tence of most atrocious severity and 
ignominy, W hile the memory of Wash- 
ington is canonized, and the names of 
all the great worthies of the better 
days of the Republic, trom whose 
words and deeds the congenial pupil 
learned the noble | are blazoned 
with an unfading lustre on the brightest 
pages of our history— 
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—— “Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
And not excite our special wonder !” 


For Mr. Dorr we have no condol- 
ence to offer. On the contrary we envy 
him his glorious cell. We envy him 
the honor of being the object of those 
indignant feelings which are rising up 
to him and for him from the great heart 
of the American people. We envy 
him the not distant triumph of his re- 
turn to freedom and worthily compen- 
sating proofs of the sympathy and ap- 
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plause of his countrymen. We do not 
exhort him to remain firm and true to 
his position. ‘This we full well know 
to be needless. We know that Dorr 
is made of that material that he would 
rather die there a thousand deaths, 
whether of quick torture or slow decay, 
than yield a hair's breadth. We only 
. id him be of good cheer—to retain that 
high serenity and manly cheerfulness 
of heart, of which, both in his private 
letters and in his public demonstra- 
tions, we have seen the most touching 
evidences. His enemies—our enemies 
—the enemies of their country and of 
the memory of their country’s greatest 
and best—will ere long be compelled to 
yield before the moral dignity of euch 
a noble endurance. ‘They are striving 
only to humiliate him—to extort from 
the unnerved weariness of long 
captivity, thatsabmission without which 
all the practical fruits of the victory 
they owe to the military force of the 
Federal Union will lose their sweetest 
savor. But they cannot long maintain 
a contest which in this country must be 


close, 


so unequal. Daily will the gathering 
thunders of the public indignation 


swell louder and louder from all quar- 
ters of the Union, and a universal ery 
of * shame!” will force them to aban- 
don the dastardly baseness of a ven- 
geance purely personal, and malignant 
in proportion to its conscious wrongful- 
It will rally again the broken 
and disorganized array of the old Suf- 
frage party in Rhode Island itseif; and 
as a turning point of party division, the 
question of the L iberation of the Prison- 
er will re quire but a brief pe riod of agi- 
tation to revolutionize again the parties 
of the State. 

We will not let the occasion pass 
without placing on the record our 
pages Mr. Dorr’s admirable speech to 
the Court who sentenced him to the 
fearful doom which they had the power 
to decree, but of which the in never 
have the power to carry out ihn execu- 
tion. For calm dignity, magnanimous 
patience, and brave serenity of spirit, it 
is one of the finest models afforded by 
all the annals of the similar encounters 
of the martyrs of freedom and the 
minions of tyranny. 


ness. 


ol 


“ The court have, through their officer, 
addressed to the defendant the usual 
question, whether he have anything to 
say why sentence should not be pro- 
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nounced upon him. I have something to 
say, which shall be brief and intelligible 
to the court, though it must be neces- 
sarily unavailing. Without seeking to 
bring myself in controversy with the court, 
I am desirous to declare to you the plain 
truth. 

“I am bound, in duty to myself, to ex- 
press to you my deep and solemn convic- 
tion that I have not received, at your 
hands, the fair trial by am impartial jury, 
to which by law and justice! ¥ entitled. 

** The trial has been permitfed to take 
place in a county where, to say the least, 
it was doubtful whether the defendant 
could be tried according to the law of the 
State: and in a case of doubt like this, he 
ought to have had the benefit of it, espe- 
cially as the trial here must be in a county 
to which the defendant was a stranger, in 
the midst of his most excited political op- 
ponents. 

«* All but one of those freeholders, 108 
in number, who were summoned here for 
the purpose of selecting a jury to try the 
defendant were of the opposite party in 
the State, and were deliberately set against 
the defendant with the feelings of partizan 
hostility. ‘The single democratic juror 
was set aside for having expressed an 
opinion. Of the drawn jurors, 16 in 
number, two only were members of the 
democratic party; and one of them for 
cause, and the other for alleged cause, 
was removed. 

« Every one of the jury finally selected 
to try the defendant was, of course, a po- 
litical opponent. 

“ And even as so constituted, the jury 
were not permitted to have the whole case 
presented to their consideration. They 
were not, as in capital, if not in all crimi- 
nal cases, they are entitled to be, permitted 
to judge of the law and the fact. The 
defendant and his counsel were not per- 


mitted to argue to the jury any matter of 


law. 

“The court refused to hear the law 
argued to themselves, except on the ques- 
tion whether treason be an offence against 
a State or against the United States. 

“The court refused to permit the de- 
fendant to justify himself by proving the 
Constitution, the election, and the author- 
ity under which he acted; or to permit 
him to produce the same proofs, in order 
to repel the charges of malicious and 
traitorous motives made in the indictment, 
and zealously urged against him by the 
counsel for thé State. 

“By the charge of the judge, the jury 
were instructed that the only question 
which they had to try was, whether the 
defendant intended to do the acts which 
he performed; a question of capacity 
rather than of motives and intentions. 
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“Tt is true the jury were absent more 
than two hours; but not for deliberation. 
One of them was asked, immediately after 
the verdict was delivered, and the jury 
was discharged, whether they had been 
detained by any disagreement. He replied, 
‘we had nothing to do. The court had 
made everything plain for us.’ 

** On hearing a bill of exceptions to the 
verdict thus rendered, the court promptly 
overruled all the points of law. 

** The court also denied to the defend- 
ant an opportunity of showing to them 
that three of the jurors, before they were 
empannelled, manifested strong feelings, 
and had made use of vindictive and hostile 
expressions against him personally; after 
the defendant had established by his affi- 
davit the fact that he was not informed 
of this hostility of feeling and expres- 
sion before they were empannelled, 
and with regard to two of them, he- 
fore the verdict was rendered. The de- 
fendant expected to prove, by twelve 
witnesses, that one of these jurors had 
expressed a wish to have the defendant put 
to death, and had declared, shortly after 
the verdict, to a person inquiring the re 
sult, that he had convicted the defendant 
and that this was what he intended to do; 
that another juror had also declared, that 
the defendant ought to be executed; and 
that the third had frequently made the 
same declaration, with a wish that he 
might be permitted to do the work of an 
executioner, or to shoot him as he would 
a serpent, and put him to death. 

“Nor would the court permit the de- 
fendant to show by proofs which he de- 
clared on oath to have been unknown to 
him at the time of empannelling of the 
jury, that an array of twelve men, sum- 
moned on venire by a deputy sheriff, were, 
or a considerable part of them, at least, 
the same persons who had been selected 
by an Attorney of this court, who assisted 
the officer in the service of the sum- 
mons. 

« These, and other matters which I will 
not stop to enumerate, show that this trial, 
which has been carried through the forms 
of law, was destitute of the reality of just- 
ice, and was but a ceremony preceding 
conviction. That there is any precedent 
for it, in the most acrimonious period of 
the most excited party times in this coun- 
try, I am not aware from any examination 
or recollection of its political history. 

“In a trial of an alleged political 
offence, involving the feelings of the whole 
community, and growing out of a condition 
of affairs which placed the whole people 
of the State on one side or the other of an 
exasperated controversy, the strictest and 
most sacred impartiality should have been 
observed in the most careful investigation 
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both of law and fact by the jury, and in all 
the decisions and directions of the court. 
In what case should they have been more 
distrustful of the political bias of their 
own minds, more careful in all their de- 
liberations, more earnest in the invoca- 
tion of a strength above their own, that 
they might not only appear to be just, but 
do justice in a manner so above all suspi- 
cion that the defendant and all those with 
whom he is associated, might be satisfied 
that he had had his day in court, and that 
every requisition of the law had been ob- 
served and fulfilled. In how different a 
spirit were the proceedings of this trial 
conducted! And with what emotions 
must the defendant have listened to the 
declaration of one of your honors, that 
¢ in the hurry of this trial ? they could not 
attend to the questions of law, which he 
so earnestly pressed upon their immediate 
consideration, as vitally important to the 
righteous determination of his case ! 

“The result of this trial which your 
sentence is abont to proclaim, is the per- 
petual imprisonment of the defendant, and 
his seclusion from the face of society, and 
from al] communication with his fellow- 
men. 

**Ts it too much to say, that the object 
of his political opponents is the gratifica- 
tion of an insatiable spirit of revenge, 
rather than the attainment of legal just- 
ice? They are also bent upon his politi- 
cal destruction, which results from the 
sentence of the court, in the deprivation 
of his political and civil rights. They aim 
also at social annihilation, by his com- 
mitment to that tomb of the living, from 
which, in ordinary cases, those who 
emerge are looked upon as marked and 
doomed men, to be excluded from the re- 
putable walks of life. But there my op- 
ponents and persecutors are destined to 
disappointment. The court may, thiough 
the consequences of their sentence, abridge 
the term of his existence here; they can 
annihilate his political rights; but more 
than this they cannot accomplish. The 
honest judgment of his friends and fellow 
citizens resting upon the truth of his 
cause, and faithful to the dictates of hu- 
manity and justice, will not so much regard 
the place to which he is consigned, as the 
causes which have led to his incarcera- 
tion within its walls. 

“ Better men have been worse treated 
than I have been, though not often in a 
better cause. In the service of that cause 
I have ,no right to complain that I am 
called upon to suffer hardships, whatever 
may be the estimate of the injustice which 
inflicts them, 

All these proceedings will be recon- 
sidered by that ultimate tribunal of Pub- 
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lie Opinion, whose righteous decision will 
reverse all the wrongs which may be now 
committed, and place that estimate upon 
my actions to which they may be fairly 
entitled. 

“ The process of this court does not 
reach the man within. The court cannot 
shake the convictions of the mind, nor 
the fixed purpose which is sustained by 
integrity of heart. 

“Claiming n@ exemption from the in- 
firmities pick beset us all, and which 
may attend’ us in the prosecution of the 
most important enterprises, and at the 
same time conscious of the rectitude of 
my intentions, and of having acted from 
good motives, in an attempt to promote 
the equality and to establish the just 
freedom and interests of my fellow-citi- 
zens, I can regard with equanimity this 
last infliction of the court; nor would I, 
even at this extremity of the law, in view 
of the opinions which you entertain, and 
of the sentiments by which you are ani- 
mated, exchange the place of a prisoner 
at the bar for a seat by your side upon the 
bench. 

“The sentence which you will pro- 
nounce, to the extent of the power and 
influence which this court can exert, is a 
condemnation of the doctrines of ’76, and 
a reversal of the great principles which 
sustain and give vitality to our democratic 
Republic ; and which are regarded by the 
great body of our fellow-citizens, as a 
portion of the birth-right of a free People. 

“From this sentence of the court I 
appeal to the People of our State and of 
our country. They shall decide between 
us. I commit myself, without distrust, to 
their final award. I have nothing more 
to say.” 


A few words more, upon the moral 
of all this, in illustration of the true 
characters of our two great political 
parties. There may have been a very 
few anomalous exceptions on either 
side ; but, as a general rule, the Whigs, 
from the beginning to the end, have 
sustained the Charter party with their 
sympathy and applause : while the heart 
of the Democracy has been with the 
man and the party of freedom and popu- 
lar rights. Even now, no syllable of 
censure is heard from the one quarter 
for Governor Dorr’s imprisonment ; 
while both the press and public meet- 
ings of the other are strong in their pro- 
test against it. By heaven, were we 
yet undecided in our choice of a party, 
this fact would alone suffice to deter- 
mine our selection! Rather any pre- 
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sent measure of political policy, than 
the elevation of a party so deadly hos- 
tile tothe genius of our country and the 
spirit of our age! 

We regard this as one of the most 
interesting issues involved in the pre- 
sent contest. Clay—naturally and fitly 
—has declared himself strongly against 
the popular party in the Rhode Island 
contest. He even introduced it for- 
mally into his Raleigh speech, which is 
the principal Whig manifesto of the 
campaign. The election of Polk, on 
the other hand, will have a direct bear- 
ing on the liberation of Mr. Dorr. 
There can be no doubt that the strong- 
est influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment will then be exerted to induce or 
extort it from the petty tyranny now 
dominant in that dishonored little 
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State. The success of the Whig par- 
ty, on the other hand, would greatly 
prolong and aggravate his incarcera- 
tion. We trust that every Democratic 
meeting that shall assemble between 
this time and the election, will make it 
the subject of a resolution suitable to 
the occasion ; of which copies should be 
sent to Governor Dorr’s friends in 
Providence to be transmitted to him. 
Nothing of this kind is to be expected 
from any of the meetings of the Whigs. 
For the sake of a patriotism rising 
above the lower level of partizanship, 
we should rejoice to witness some ex- 
ceptions to this; but, at any rate, we 
invoke our Democratic friends to draw 
broad and deep the line of contrast be- 
tween us and our opponents on this 
point of vital democratic principle. 


THE MOURNFUL MOTHER. 


Dost thou weep, mournful mother, 
For thy blind boy in grave? 
‘That no more with each other, 
Sweet counsel ye can have ‘— 
That he, left dark by nature, 
Can never more be led 
By thee, maternal creature, 
Along smooth paths instead t 
That thou canst no more show him 
The sunshine, by the heat ; 
The river’s silver flowing, 
By murmurs at his feet? 
The foliage, by its coolness ; 
The roses, by their smell ; 
And all creation’s fulness, 
By Love's invisible ? 
Weepest thou to behold not 
His meek blind eyes again,— 
Closed doorways which were folded, 
And prayed against in vain— 
And under which, sate smiling 
The child-mouth evermore, 
As one who watcheth, wiling 
The time by, at a door? 
And weepest thou to feel not 
His clinging hand on thine— 
Which now, at dream-time, will not 
Its cold touch disentwine ? 
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And weepest thou still ofter, 
Oh, never more to mark 
His low soft words, made softer 
By speaking in the dark ? 
Weep on, thou mournful mother ! 


But since to him when living, 
Thou wert both sun and moon, 
Look o’er his grave, surviving, 
From a high sphere alone 
Sustain that exaltation— 
Expand that tender light ; 
And hold in mother-passion, 
Thy blessed, in thy sight. 
See how he went out straightway 
From the dark world he knew,— 
No twilight in the gateway 
To mediate *twixt the two,— 
Into the sudden glory, 
Out of the dark he trod, 
Departing from before thee, 
At once to Light and Gop !— 
For the first face, beholding 
The Christ’s in its divine,— 
For the first place, the golden 
And tideless hyaline ; 
With trees, at lasting summer, 
That rock to songful sound, 
While angels, the new-comer, 
Wrap a still smile around ! 
Oh, in the blessed psalm now, 
His happy voice he tries,— 
Spreading a thicker palm-bough, 
Than others, o’er his eyes,— 
Yet still, in all the singing, 
Thinks haply of thy song 
Which, in his life’s first springing, 
Sang to him all night long,— 
And wishes it beside him, 
With kissing lips that cool 
And soft did overglide him, 
To make the sweetness full. 
Look up, O mournful mother ; 
Thy blind boy walks in light! 
Ye wait for one another, 
Before God’s infinite ! 
But thou art now the darkest, 
Thou mother left below— 
Thou, the sole blind,—thou markest, 
Content that it be so ;— 
Until ye two give meeting 
Where the great Heaven-gate is, 
And he shall lead thy feet in, 
As once thou leddest his ! 
Wait on, thou mournful mother. 
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ONE NATIONAL BANK—SHALL WE TRY ANOTHER? 


Tuts is the most important practical 
question to be settled by the approach- 
ing election. A new bank, call it by 
what name you will—regulator, fiscal 
machine, uniform national currency, or 
any other that will best express the 
cherished idea but evade the obnoxious 
word—a new Bank is undeniably the 
great measure of the Whig Party, and 
par excellence of Mr. Clay. 

The “ repeal of the sub-treasur 
bill,” and “ the incorporation of a beak 
adapted to the wants of the people and 
of the government,” were the first two 
measures laid down by Mr. Clay for 
the adoption of the Whig Congress of 
1840. The bank charter was passed, 
shorn, it is true, of some of its more 
significant characteristics, to meet the 
supposed scruples of Mr. Tyler; and 
was vetoed, even in its emasculated 
state, when Mr. Tyler found it was a 
bank still, not less mischievous, because 
it was mutilated. A bank is again 
brought before the people; and lest 
there should be any doubt what a bank 
is, Mr. Clay has pointed to the late 
Bank of the United States, unabated, 
unaltered, unsoftened, in all its colos- 
sal vigor and dimensions, as the model.* 
What did that bank do! Did it give 
energy and firmness to our moral tone t 
Did it give ease and uniformity to our 
monetary system? Did it devote itself 
to the wants of the business communi- 
ty, steadily averting its eye from the 
turmoils of the political world? What 
it did then, it will do again; and if it 
should appear that it polluted the moral 
atmosphere, that it distracted the mo- 
netary system, and that it completed 
its mission by corruption as extensive 
as it was devastating, then it must be 
plain,—plain, if but a small portion of 
its early vigor remains to this young 
and great republic,—that rather should 
we desire our rivers to dry up and our 
forests to wither, than we should suck 
onee more into our vitals poison so 
subtle and potent. The object of this 
paper is to inquire, as briefly as the 
subject will allow, what the bank did— 


First, for our business morality, 

Secondly, for our commercial sta- 
bility, 

Thirdly, for our political purity. 

I. WaT THE BANK DID FOR OUR 
BUSINESS MORALITY. 

The opening of the bank books, in 
1817, threw into a market, already 
screwed up and costive, thirty-five mil- 
lions of stock to be sold. How was it 
to be paid fort Through the vice of 
its constitution, much more than from 
the corruption of its managers, a plan 
was hit upon that apparently disposed 
of the stock, without damaging the 
purchaser. As soon as the actual cap- 
italists had paid in their first instal- 
ments, the doors were thronged with 
speculators who scrambled up, holding 
in their hands certificates of stock 
which they had purchased, and for 
which they could not pay. On the 26th 
of August, 1817, when the market price 
of the stock was $144, a resolution 
was squeezed through the board, au- 
thorizing discounts on stock, to be 
valued at $125 a share. At once the 
line was formed. The speculator 
whose pockets last night were empty, 
would march up this morning to the 
bank, with the certificate of transfer in 
his hand—sometimes without it—claim 
the discount of $125 per share, pay 
the first instalment, and watch the tide 
till a rise took place in the market, 
when he would sell out, buy in a new 
lot, borrow money on the purchase, 
and wait for another freshet. Direc- 
tors,—certainly a majority of them,— 
brokers without number, speculators of 
every breed—entered into the game. 
With all, the object was to puff out the 
stock; and every day during ‘change 
might be seen the great body of the 
stockholders, either in person or by 
proxy, employed at the job of blowing 
out and swelling the dimensions of the 
hollow little bubbles that were in mul- 
titudes tossed off upon the world. 

In January, 1818, $11,244,514 had 
been discounted upon the hypotheca- 
tion of stock. The bank had sold 


* In May, 1838, Mr. Clay declared his willingness, were it practicable, ‘to adopt 
the existing bank (that under the Pennsylvania charter) as the basis ofa new nation- 
al institution,” and pronounced a high eulogium on the ability, financial skill and pa- 


triotism of its president. 
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about one-half its capital to bond fide 
holders, and had sold the other half to 
purchasers who paid for it with the 
same funds which had paid for the 
first. But was not such wholesale 
gambling fatal to the integrity of the 
business community? Did not the rich- 
ness and heat of the new elements 
spawn into life myriads of new specu- 
lations, each exceeding its predeces- 
sors in shallowness and imposture ! 
Such, in fact, was the result ; and such, 
in future, will be the result whenever 
thirty millions of dollars are piled up 
under the charge of human wisdom, 
and subjected to the assaults of human 
appetite. 

t is searcely worth while to perch 
for 2 moment upon the proxy-dividing 
stratagem of 1818, though in itself a 
straw that indicates too painfully the 
current of the morality the new inte- 
rests had called into action. By the 
first fundamental article of the charter, 
no person, copartnership, or body poli- 
tic was to be entitled to more than 
thirty votes; and yet it appeared on 
the evidence before the investigating 
committee, of which Mr. John C. 
Spencer was chairman, that it was a 
common and general practice, well 
known to the judges of the election 
and to the directors, to divide shares 
into small parcels, varying from one to 
twenty shares to a name, held in the 
names of persons who had no interest 
in them, and to vote upon the shares 
thus held, as attorneys for the pretend- 
ed proprietors. In Baltimore alone, 
conspicuous for the looseness with 
which the branch there situated was 
conducted, a Mr. George Williams, 
one of the chief actors, presented him- 
self as the attorney for 1172 shares, 
bought in 1172 names. 

Mr. Jones, the first president of the 
bank, at one time an amiable and res- 
pectable man, with considerable pre- 
tensions but meager parts, soon broke 
down under the seductions of his office, 
and flung himself, a ready victim, into 
the arms of those who pressed forward 
to prostitute him to their desires. But 
Mr. Jones had not the sagacity to con- 
ceal his frailty ; and amazed the world 
by showing them in how short a period 
a middle-aged business man, who has 
gone half through life with a proud 

ront and fair colors, may be led away 
by the charms and temptations of 
banking. Mr. Cheves, who followed 
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him, belonged to that rare class of men 
who do not even parley with tempta- 
tion; and Mr. Cheves, therefore, was 
the most unsuitable man in the world 
to satisfy the schemes of the specula- 
tors who had thenthe upper hand. He 
reduced the dividends to their just di- 
mensions, and at once the proxy-di- 
viders and the  certificate-pledgers 
were in an uproar. After bringing the 
bank to convalescence, he resigned, 
leading the way for an administration 
which, by its masterly boldness, its 
brilliant epochs, its splendid imposi- 
tions, made more awful the calamities 
which it eventually produced. 

“For the information of those not 
conversant with the portion of the busi- 
ness of the bank referred to by Mr. Bid- 
dle,” said Mr. Lippincott, a respectable 
and aged merchant of Philadelphia, the 
chairman for many years of the Divi- 
dend Committee, in a speech made by 
him at a meeting of the stockholders on 
the 4th of May, 1841, “I will state that 
these reports (the reports of the impor- 
tant committees) were always previous- 
ly prepared by the officers of the bank, 
(and as now appears) very artfully and 
with great circumspection, and being 
neatly copied by a clerk, in the bank, 
were handed to the Dividend Commit- 
tee for their examination and compari- 
son, and numerous documents accom- 
panying them. ‘These reports were al- 
so usually compared with the general 
ledger, and if found to correspond there- 
with also (which was always the case), 
were signed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee and presented to the board.” 
Such being the course pursued at the 
bank, it would be absurd to attempt to 
track back through its chartered exist- 
ence the abuses which were displayed 
at the explosion of 1840. It was then 
that the dealings of the institution were 
for the first time opened to the public 
eye. Theveil was suddenly lifted, and 
the secret things of the temple brought 
tolight. By the statement of the inves- 
tigating committee (April 3, 1841) it 
appeared that on the active debt, on 
December 21, 1840, were loans to sev- 
en incorporated or other companies of 
$1,211,163, including one of $502,222 
to the Wilmington railroad. The sum 
of $740,056 was on obligations having 
at least six months to run; and of this 
sum, $597,028 had more than twelve 
months to run. Nine companies had 
discounts amounting to more than $100- 
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000 each. Onthe suspended debt were 
found fifty-two individuals, firms and 
companies charged with more than $20- 
000 each, twenty-nine with more than 


$50,000 each, and nine exceeding 
$100,000 each. Six concerns were 
charged‘with $2,314,000. One Phila- 


delphia firm, through the agency of the 
Exchange Committee, whose operations 
will in a moment be adverted to, receiv- 
ed accommodations between August, 
1835 and November, 1837, to the extent 
of $4,213,878, more than half of which 
was obtained in 1837. The officers of 
the bank came in for shares, which, 
great as was the plunder, seem almost 
disproportionate. Mr. Samuel Jaudon, 
when he resigned as cashier, and was ap- 
pointed foreign agent, was indebted in 
the sum of $408,389, and the ingenious 
reason the directors gave for crediting 
him with an enormous salary, when in 
the latter capacity, was that by so do- 
ing they took the only way of sinking 
anything of his debt. In 1836, under 
the old bank, another individual, then 
cashier, stood charged with $104,000. 
At the same time, the first assistant 
cashier was indebted to the bank, $115- 
000, which sum was soon afterwards 
swollen to $326,382, about which time 
he was promoted to the post of cashier. 
If it should be inquired what became 
of such great sums, it is answered that 
the three last-named officers had been 
profusely engaged in investing, on their 
joint concern, in the Camden and Wood- 
bury railroad, or the Wilmington rail- 
road, in the Dauphin and Lycoming 
coal lands, and in the Grand Gulf rail- 
road, the stocks of which, when they 
were dropped by their holders as a bad 
speculation, were pitched off upon the 
bank, in satisfaction for the debt. In 
1836, the sum lent on the hypotheca- 
tion of fancy stocks, amounted to near- 
ly $20,400,000, a sum sufficient to dis- 
charge half the debt of the State of 
Pennsylvania, but which was sunk in 
mad speculations, or abstracted with 
fraudulent designs, to the destruction, 
not only of the property of those who 
had been enticed within the bank por- 
tals, but of the credit and character of 
the country. 

It is said that a geologist is able to 
decide upon the genus and properties 
of a fossil monster, by examining the 
contents of his maw ;—carnivorous 
or herbivorous, the character of the 
subject is almost invariably to be deter- 
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mined by the tone of his Jast and un- 
digested meal. If such a test be ap- 
plied to the remains of the bank of the 
United States, it is a question whether 
the inguirer would not be a little puz- 
zled to find out to what class the mon- 
ster in question belonged. Certainly, 
the last supposition would be that it 
was an institution established for the 
purpose of lending money on good 
commercial paper having a short time 
to run, for, of all securities remaining 
in its crop, such paper was about the 
rarest. The substantial viands and 
plain meats which the just course of 
banking would procure, seem never to 
have met its taste ; and, in their place, 
its appetite was sated with fancy dishes 
of a character as fatal to itself as they 
were deleterious to the community. 
Among the ingredients, in the vast 
chaos which the final exposure deve- 
loped, were to be found stocks of every 
imaginable tinge of badness, from rail- 
roads which were only laid for the 
purpose of borrowing money, down to 
town-lots which never had been laid out 
atall. Notesof broken-down politicians, 
—notes, alas! of some who were once 
among the most honored of our public 
men,—deeds for numberless lots in 
cities on the bed of the Mississippi,— 
Texas scrip, and Panama scrip, and 
scrip of nations not to be found on the 
map,—stock of Dismal Swamp Canal 
and of Bald Eagle Spring Navigation 
Company,—fancy stocks of every hue, 
—were found imbedded in the general 
Vicksburg bottom. 

The cotton speculations give a fair 
idea of the method in which a national 
bank is to be managed. The charter 
prescribed that the bank should not 
deal in merchandize. The bank, how- 
ever, or rather its officers, who had 
usurped its sole management, thought 
differently ; and in 1837, without the 
authority or even the knowledge of the 
board, the first advances, amounting to 
$2,182,995, were made to A. G. Jau- 
don, for the purchase of cotton, to be 
remitted to Baring, Brothers & Co., of 
Liverpool. ‘ The derangement of the 
currency,” said Mr. Biddle, on the 10th 
of December, 1838, when explaining in 
a letter to Mr. Adams the nature of 
the operation, “ placed the staples of 
the south entirely at the mercy of the 
foreign purchaser, who could have die- 
tated the terms of sale to the prostrated 
planter. It was thought proper to 
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avert the evil by employing a large 
portion of the capital of the bank in 
making advances on southern produce.” 
In 1839, the capital drawn from the 
bank, let it be remembered, without the 
advice or consent of the directors, 
amounted to $8,969,450. In 1840, on 
balancing the accounts, the bank was 
found to be a loser to the amount of 
$962,524, nearly one-thirtieth of its 
capital, a deficit which afterwards was 
considerably swelled, and which, when 
the parties were called upon for settle- 
ment, was divided into feur portions, 

one of which was repudiated altogether, 
and the remainder replaced by a mass 
of worthless trash, under the name of 
collateral security. 

Who can justify the re-issue, by the 
Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
States, of notes originally issued by 
the parent bank, and by it redeemed ? 
Certainly not Mr. Clay, who in Feb., 
1838, scarcely ventured to aoe 
what he called “ the strict legality” 
the transaction, and yet, with Socal 
ing boldaess, he defended the breach of 
faith by saying that “nobody doubts 
the perfect safety of the notes,—no one 
can believe that they will not be fully 
and fairly paid.” Such was the policy 
which obtained with the bank’s presi- 
dent and the bank's friends ; and in such 
a manner, assumption after assumption, 
usurpation after usurpation, embezzle- 
ment after embezzlement were justified. 
“Tt is wrong, we do not deny, but look, 
how profitable! It may be a breach of 
faith for us to pay out notes we prom- 
ised to cancel, and which belong to us 
for that purpose alone, but how can we 
hesitate at a job so promising ?” In 
fact, one of the worst features about the 
game which the bank played, was the 
false representations it was in the habit 
of holding out to the community. Mr. 
Clav, whose sanguine temperament al- 
ways made him one of the most danger- 
ous, as he was one of the most duped, 
of its supporters, repeatedly expressed 
his faith in it when it was essentially 
bankrupt, and called upon the people 
to come up for shelter under so firm 
and impregnable a fortress. 

Thus, in January, 1837, he declared 
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in the senate, that “the charges of in- 
security and insolvency of the bank 
were without the slightest foundation,” 
and that time, the great arbiter of hu- 
man enterprises, had confirmed his dec- 
laration. Upon this declaration he 
founded one of his most positive argu- 
ments in favor of the resolutions vir- 
tually impeaching General Jackson ; 
and resisted the efforts for their repeal. 

In September, 1837, he proclaimed 
a National Bank to be “ the great want 
of the country,” and ** the only safe and 
certain remedy” for the alarming dis- 
tress which he declared the country to 
be suffering from the termination of the 
charter of the late National Bank. 

It is said that, of the thirty-five mil- 
lion capital, fifteen million was lost by 
the depreciation of fancy stocks, and 
five million by downright depredation. 
It is well known that the losses in Bal- 
timore alone, in the first two years of 
the bank’s existence, amounted to 
$3,500,000. It was stated in the first 
report of the stockholders’ investigating 
committee that “there was a charge 
under date of June 30th, 1840, of 
$400,000 to ‘ Parent Bank notes ac- 
count’ which had not been explained to 
the satisfaction of the committee. It 
must also be mentioned that among the 
expenditures of the bank there are en- 
tered at various dates, commencing 
May 5, 1836, sums amounting in all to 
$618,640 15, as paid on the vouchers 
of ‘Mr. N. Biddle,’ of ‘ Mr. N. Biddle 
and J. Cowperthwaite,’ and ‘ cashier’s 
vouchers.’ As the committee were 
unable to obtain satisfactory informa- 
tion upon the subject of these expenses 
fiom the books and officers of the bank, 
application was made by letter to Mr. 
N. Biddle and Mr. J. Cowperthwaite, 
from whom no reply was received.” 
Such was the story told on the first re- 
port of the committee, and unhappily 
for the reputation of the officers of the 
bank, every fresh step brought them 
deeper into the mud. The fact re- 
mains undisputed, that $800,000 were 
spent for purposes of which the direc- 
tion knew nothing, and which were 
glossed over by a series of false en- 
tries and intricate transpositions.* 





* The subsequent reports of the committee place the matter in a much stronger 


light 


The amount disbursed for purposes unexplained amounted, before 


March 29, 1839, to.. 
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What so vast a sum was expended in 
will be inquired into at the close of this 
Article. 

The brief limits before us will not 
allow anything more than a passing 
glance at what is among the most im- 
portant of the results of the profligate 
management which the bank was un- 
der. In 1838, and 1839, when money 
was scarce and exchange on England 
high, the bank found it necessary to 
look about for securities which would 
meet with acceptance in the foreign 
market. Fancy stocks, no matter how 
respectable here, were of no reputation 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
individual credit of the bank was ex- 
tremely low, and it became necessary 
for it to strain every nerve to prevent 
bankruptcy. The plan was seized on 
of getting hold of as much State stock 
as was possible, and sending it to Eu- 
rope as a pledge for future advances. 
Machinery was at once put in motion 
for the purpose. The Morris Canal, 
at that time largely involved with the 
bank, took hold of the State of Michi- 
gan, and succeeded in negotiating with 
it a heavy loan, the certificates of 
which were at once sent to Europe and 
there hypothecated, but the instalments 
of which, as due from the canal to the 
state government, were never paid 
over. A similar arrangement was made 
with Mississippi, through the instru- 
mentality of the Union Bank, by an 
agreement dated August 18, 1838. 
The circumstances of the Pennsylvania 
loan taken by the bank of the United 
States, by the means of which an im- 
mense amount of Pennsylvania bonds 
were locked up abroad, were of a simi- 
lar character. Are not the operations 
thus carried on, to be connected with 
the melancholy insolvency of the States 
in question, the first two of which— 
wrongly, without doubt, but still under 
circumstances which shifted a large 
share of the blame on the bank—direct- 
ly repudiated the debt thus incurred ? 
In how great a degree the shameful 
prostitution of American eredit and 
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American capital is to be tracked home 
to the convulsive and profligate exer- 
tions of the Bank of the United States, 
future examinations will expose. In 
two instances, at least, it is clear, that 
the repudiated bonds had been obtain- 
ed by the bank for its private purposes 
abroad, and had been paid for only to a 
small amount. 

What then did the bank do for our 
business morality? The answer is as 
plain as it is melancholy. It stimulated 
a system of miserable and shallow 
speculation, which ate up our means 
and destroyed our credit. By a series 
of mammoth frauds it showed to the 
community how successfully the cre- 
dulity of the many could be worked upon 
to satiate the lusts of the few. It 
achieved its mission—it succeeded in 
perverting in the business community 
those safe and ancient principles of mo- 
rality which are the chief sinews of so- 
clety—it contaminated everything that 
came within its touch—and then it ex- 
ploded, to pour ruin on the heads of 
those who had trusted themselves to its 
shelter. It is the fashion to invoke on 
the head of Mr. Biddle the whole dis- 
credit arising from the fall of the bank 
he governed ; but it is well to pause 
and inquire how far the blood of one 
man, however profligate, can wash off 
stains so permanent and deep. It is 
easy to point to him and say he was 
the man: but it would be well to in- 
quire what made him the man. Is it 
clear that other men could have emerg- 
ed from the bank, after fifteen years 
government, without being saturated 
by the atmosphere which “surrounded 
it! Mr. Biddle’s history, in fact, is a 
pregnant illustration of the incapacity 
of human nature, in its finest mould, to 
resist the operation of influences in 
themselves desolating and corrupt. 
Originally a federalist, and eleeted at 
a very early age to the Pennsylvania 
Senate, he distinguished himself when 
in that body by a report, as able as 
it was manly, on the subject of the 
Hartford Convention resolutions, then 
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submitted to the action of the different 
legislatures. Taken up at once by the re- 
publican party, he was nominated by it 
to represent the city of Philadelphia in 
the fifteenth Congress, but was defeat- 
ed by Mr. John Sergeant, who some 
years after became one of his most ac- 
tive colleagues in the management of 
the bank. When the charter received 
the President’s signature, Mr. Biddle, 
whose reputation for business ability, 
as well as literary ac complishments, 

had reached Washington, was appoint- 
ed by Mr. Madison among the first 
government directors, and continued as 
such until his election as president. 
Possessed of unruffied self-confidence, 

of intimate acquaintance with the 
elements of human nature, never de- 
ficient in expedient, and always able 
to express himself in a style clear, ele- 
gant, and forcible, he was qualified un- 
der less trying circumstances to reflect 
credit on his country, and to draw honor 
to himself. When he went into the pre- 
sidency, the bank, through the severe 
and active remedies pursued by Mr. 

Cheves, was recovering from the pros- 
tration it had experienced under Mr. 

Jones. It was then that Mr. Biddle 
committed his first error—an error 
springing so immediately from the posi- 
tion of the bank, that it is much easier 
to censure the fault, than to have es- 
caped the contagion which influenced 
it. The stock, which Mr. Jones had 
puffed out and inflated to prodigious ro- 
tundity, and which had gradu: ally, 
through the prudent dividends of Mr. 

Cheves, shrunk to its just dimensions, 

on the accession of Mr. Biddle scarcely 
obtained more than $60 or $65 share. 
Something must be done to swell it out 
again, or the speculators who had tak- 
en up the investment would come out 
the worse for the adventure. Mr. Bid- 
dle had marched into the presidency 
with flying colors, and he felt that if 
the moment of his accession went by 
without a rise, the hopes which arose 
from it would be dashed. The temp- 
tation could not be resisted. First 
came a florid report, then an enormous 
dividend. The stock needed nothing 
more, and after a succession of rapid 
jumps, reached its old level. For ten 
years the game was kept up; great 
dividends came sprouting out, drawing 
off the sap and drying up the substance 
of «he bank,—annual statements and 
occasional speeches were made, each 





one out-blazing its predecessor in the 
splendor of its congratulations and the 
glare of its promises—till it began to 
be discovered at Washington that cor- 
ruption was at the core of the bank, 
and it began to be suspected at Phila- 
delphia that the Government had found 
out the imposture. Mr. Biddle, al- 
ways bold, and generally sagacious, 
saw that the General Administration 
must be crushed, or exposure would be 
inevitable ; and forthwith commenced 
a conflict which has proved to the 
world that of all dangerous things the 
most dangerous is a moneyed power, 
injured and desperate, but not humbled. 
Secret service money ran from press 
to press—from patriot to patriot—till, 
in the medley, the great body of the 
people knew not where to look. False 
issues were made to alarm the timid, 
and to excuse the corrupt. Mr. Bid- 
dle rode bravely on the head of the 
wave, dispensing favors like a nabob, 
receiving the allegiance of the money- 
ed interests, and maintaining for two 
years an equal conflict with the Presi- 
dent and the people. The Senate was 
drawn into the mélée, and passed by a 
large majority the famous impeaching 
resolutions. Still, the bank was break- 
ing. What it wanted was the breath 
of life, of which the President’s veto 
had robbed it. By a struggle as daring 
as it was successful, the legislature of 
Pennsylvania was brought up, bellows 
in hand, to inflate the lungs of the ex- 
piring monster; and in June, 1836, 
tacked to the end of an omnibus bill, 
was passed the new charter of the 
Bank of the United States, 

The stimulant, however, failed in 
renovating the frame of the bank. Mr. 
Biddle retired from its head, conscious 
of the ruin which would soon be expos- 
ed, tormented probably in retirement, 
by a sense of the immenseness of the 
loss which would ensue. The storm 
came, and on his head preéminently its 
fury burst. Criminal prosecutions and 
civil suits waited on him to his grave ; 
and he died at last, unable to drag his 
reputation or his fortune from the ruins 
of that great edifice which he had for 
so long proudly governed. That he 
might have withstood the temptations 
of his position, or have stemmed the 
corruption of the times is possible ; and 
yet, perhaps, his best excuse is that he 
fell the chief victim to the contagious 
touch of a system which has desolated 
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the fortunes and the characters of mul- 
titudes. Is this theory t Was it theory 
when a great political economist as 
well as a most logical rhetorician, 
maintained that a great central banking 
system pollutes the moral energies of 
those with whom it has to do—that it 
weakens the principles, substitutes a 
new rule of right and wrong, and that 
that rule ismoney? Alas! the history 
of the bank shows it was not theory, 
but fact? Gambling speculations were 
started in every quarter, from Vicks- 
burg to Bangor, and wherever they 
were started, the natural fruits—fraud, 
falsehood, corruption——sprang forth 
abundantly. Of those connected with 
the bank in its flood, who is there that 
has emerged with an unblemished repu- 
tation? It is for the plain and honest 
men of the country—the hard-thinking 
and hard-working men—who wish to 
return to the good old days of republi- 
can simplicity and republican integrity, 
to say whether once more, with full 
knowledge of the consequences, we 
shall call among us a curse which has 
destroyed our credit, and, what is far 
worse, has established a nong us a false 
standard of business morality which it 
will take years of patient and energetic 
effort to break down. 

In conclusion, if a new Bank of the 
United States be chartered, is it proba- 
ble that it will do otherwise than the 
late bank did? The fact is, that the 
seeds of the disease which broke down 
the bank in 1840, were inherent in its 
constitution. An institution with thirty- 
five millions capital, and with discounts 
to the amount of seventy millions, must 
necessarily, in the course of a few 
years, fall into similar difficulties. 
Were there no second-class banks, 
there might be less difficulty in finding 
good commercial paper enough at short 
dates to discount upon, but situated as 
a bank in this country must needs be, 
in the midst of a crowded market, it is 
impossible for the central government 
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to procure a constant succession of 
good securities to the amount of $70,- 
000,000. Local banks can do it, be- 
cause they have small capitals and oc- 
cupied districts; but when a single 
bank attempts to collect investments to 
the great sum which has just been 
mentioned, it will find that in the im- 
mensity of its sweep it will be obliged 
to gather into its garner chaff as well 
as wheat. What is to be done in the 
next six months, will be the constant 
inquiry. We have our dividend of one 
million to make, and we cannot suffer 
our capital to lie idle. Interest for our 
money we must get by hook or by 
crook ; and if we cannot find commer- 
cial paper to discount, we will accept 
fancy stocks. Mr. Nicholas Biddle, in 
his fourth letter to Mr. Clayton, gave 
as a reason for the immense loans to 
several Philadelphia firms, that such 
was the only way that the bank could 
get rid of its money. Such being the 
case, does it not follow that in a coun- 
try like ours, where there are banks in 
every village, each with its peculiar 
and appropriated field of action, a na- 
tional bank would find it impossible to 
dispose of its eighty or one hundred 
millions of notes in ordinary and safe 
business operations, but would be forced 
either to stop paying dividends, or to 
loan money on stock security? It is 
such a necessity that keeps the Bank 
of England from discounting ; and the 
same necessity should make us most 
careful how we incur again the dis- 
grace and injury which the late bank 
brought upon us.* 


I]. WHAT THE BANK DID FOR OUR 
COMMERCIAL STABILITY. 

In an essay published by Mr. Biddle, 
in the National Gazette, on the 10th of 
April, 1828, occurs the following pas- 


sage :— 


“Tf a bank lends its money on mort- 
gages or stocks, for long terms, and to 
persons careless of protests, it incurs this 


* “Such consequences,’ says a shrewd observer, “are inseparable from the pres- 


ent system, and must not be ascribed to the faults in the men who manage it. 


Under 


another president and another board of directors, the Bank of the United States might 
not have committed precisely the same faults, but it might have committed faults 
which would have inflicted still greater evils on the community. A president and 
board of directors who would refuse to take measures necessary to raise the rate of 
dividends and the price of shares as high as possible would be very unpopular with 
the stockholders, and would probably soon be dismissed from their official stations.”’ 
—Gouge’s History of Banking, p. 400. 
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great risk, that, on the one hand, its notes 
are payable on demand; while, on the 
other, its debts cannot be called in with- 
out great delay—a delay fatal to its credit 
and character. . . . A well-managed 
bank has its funds mainly in short loans 
to persons in business—the result of busi- 
ness transactions—payable on a day 
named.” 


Such a risk it was that the bank of 
the United States ran at two distinct 
eras in its history. When, on the 17th 
of January, 1817, it went into opera- 
tion, it made no hesitation in offering 
its discounts, and issuing notes, upon 
almost every imaginable security, at 
the most protracted dates. Instead of 
$7,000,000 being paid in specie, as 
the charter required, little more than 
one-third that amount was received. 
But the day for the resumption of spe- 
cie payments was drawing nigh, and 
the rapid expansion which marked its 
first year was succeeded by a still more 
rapid contraction. In eight months, 
between the 30th of July, 1818, and 
the Ist of April, 1819, loans were 
drawn in to the amount of $6,530,000. 
The bank found itself on the verge of 
bankruptcy, and only recovered itself 
by means which brought the mercantile 
interests to the dust. After pampering 
and indulging its debtors, renewing 
their notes when they became due, and 
increasing their loans when it was de- 
sired, it suddenly called in its dues, 
and, without a moment's grace, com- 
menced a course of treatment as strin- 
gent as that which had preceded it was 
lax. Such was the secret of the great 
convulsion of 1818-19, by which credit 
was upset, and an amount of bank- 
ruptey incurred which threw into the 
worst confusion our commercial rela- 
tions. 

Throwing out of the calculation the 
first four years of the bank’s history, 
when its aberrations may be excused 
on the ground of the novelty of the ex- 
periment and the inexperience of those 
engaged in its management, there re- 
main, from 1821 to 1836, fifteen years 
of corporate existence, ample enough 
and recent enough to enable us to dis- 
cover, with some accuracy, how much, 
during so long a course of power, the 
bank did for the commercial community. 
It is here that we are able to go home 
to its own assumptions, and determine 
from fact, not from theory, how far 
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they have been made good. Let it be 
inquired, briefly, 

Ist, How far it equalized the vicissi- 
tudes of trade ; 

2diy, How far it controlled the ex- 
cesses of banking ; 

3dly, How far it levelled the inequali- 
ties of exchange. 

Such, in fact, are the three great 
attributes which were claimed for it by 
its most eminent advocate ; and, if it 
be shown that the bank, by its history, 
has negatived the claims which are 
thus made, it is difficult to see on what 
species of reasoning it can in future be 
supported. 

Ist. How far the bank equalized the 
vicissitudes of trade. 

1821.—The severe contraction of 
1818-19 beginning to give place to 
more genial measures, the speculating 
interests awoke from their torpor, and, 
on the strength of fresh issues and in- 
creased discounts from the bank, prices 
rose rapidly and fancy investments 
thickened. 

1822.—A reaction began about May, 
and, during the whole year, the money 
market was tight and the business in- 
terests distressed. 

1823.—The bank took a fresh start, 
and threw out on the world a vast 
quantity of notes—(so many, that the 
number at Jast was checked only from 
the physical inability of the officers to 
sign any more)—and discounted with 
great profuseness. 

1821—5.—The mercantile interests 
were stimulated by the liberality of the 
bank, and engaged in a number of fresh 
enterprises, to meet which their paper 
was freely discounted. So great was 
the excitement among the moneyed in- 
terests, that, in one day (April 9, 1825), 
seven expresses arrived at Philadelphia 
from New York, with news of the rise 
of the Liverpool cotton market. The 
price of cotton rose one-third ; sugar 
doubled ; cotton goods rose sixty per 
cent.; and wages participated in the 
universal jump. Every day, according 
to the newspapers of the time, reports 
were to be heard of men, who, by one 
operation, had made, thirty, forty, or 
fifty thousand dollars. The Charleston 
Patriot, to show the state of feeling, 
mentioned that, in many cases, so great 
was the activity of the market, “ the 
same parcel of cotton had changed 
owners six or seven times in a week, 
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without leaving the hands of the fac- 
tor.” In May, 1824, the famous Penn- 
sylvania bank bill was passed, which 
established, in the State, $15,000,000 
banking capital. The fury spread over 
the whole country ; in New York alone 
$52,000,000 of corporative capital were 
chartered, and not a State was exempt 
from the contagion. 

In July, 1825, the bank, finding its 
notes were not paid, became alarmed, 
and began drawing in its accommoda- 
tions. A general suspension of specie 
payments was threatened by the direc- 
tors, not only of the local banks, but 
even, at one period, of the parent insti- 
tution. Of four thousand weavers em- 
ployed at Philadelphia in the beginning 
of 1825, only one thousand could find 
work at the same time in the following 
year. 

1826.—In April, 1826, the Marble 
Manufacturing Company, one of the 
new banks, was bankrupt, and in its 
wake, with all imaginable rapidity, 
swam the Dundaff and New Hope 
banks of Pennsylvania, the Jersey City 
bank, and Paterson bank of New Jer- 
sey,—the Green County bank, the 
United States Lombard, the Franklin 
Manufacturing Company, and the New 
York Life Insurance Company, of New 
York ; and, at a short time after, they 
were followed by a shoal of insurance 
and stock-jobbing companies, which 
had been spawned in the previous ex- 
pansion, and had not strength to bear 
the first shock. 

1827.—The bank, feeling a little 
more easy, and seeing that business 
was beginning to rally, crawled out of 
the shade, and determined gradually to 
relax the severe measures which the 
late revulsion had forced upon it. But 
so sensitive had the commercial system 
become, under the violent excesses to 
which it had been subjected, that the 
slight stimulant thus administered, and 
the increasing accommodations thus 
given, led to a great rise in prices and 
fresh attempts at speculation. The 
bank, a little more cautious than be- 
fore, immediately shrunk in its circula- 
tion, and pared down its discounts. 

1829.—About the beginning of 1828 
the country gradually relapsed into 
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the distress which had characterized 
1825-6. At the north the pressure 
was extreme. The president of the 
bank, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated July 18th, 1829; says 
that the office at Portsmouth “ last year 
was nearly prostrated in the general 
ruin which spread over that country. 
Out of $460,000 of loans, $148,000 
were thrown under protest: still fur- 
ther protests were expected ; and the 
actual loss sustained there will not be 
less than $112,000.” 

1830.—Money became more plenti- 
ful, and the bank, desirous of keeping up 
its dividends, discounted once again 
with liberality. 

1831.—Another relapse, severe but 
transient, was experienced, and, after 
a short recoil, prices appeared to have 
found their true level, and labor its safe 
market.* It was about the close of 
1831 that the bank opened a course of 
dealing the maddest and the most un- 
justifiable. The preceding lessons were 
forgotten. It forgot—or if it remem- 
bered it, it did so only to make use of 
its experience for mischief—how terri- 
bly its previous fluctuations had worked 
out upon the community, how its very 
respwration, the periodical inhaling and 
exhaling of its loans, had convulsed 
the continent ; and, without justifying 
causes, it began an expansion unparal- 
leled in history. An act of Congress 
had been obtained to authorize the pre- 
sident and cashier to appoint deputies 
for the purpose of signing notes, and 
the only check being thus removed, 
paper of all standards— pay-notes, post- 
notes, smal] notes, large notes, drafts, 
bills, kites, race-horses—were shower- 
ed on the community. In October, 
1829, the statements of the bank showed 
a total of loans of $39,960,052, and in 
May, 1832, of $70,428,070. 

Who wonders at the mad specula- 
tion and the debasing luxury that fol- 
lowed? Who wonders at the deep 
disgrace and general ruin that ensued ? 
And need we to go any further to de- 
termine how much it was that the bank 
did to equalize the vicissitudes of trade? 
Instead of remedying the mischief, it 
increased it. Instead of smoothing the 
waves, it agitated them still further. 


* The preceding table is taken, in some measure, from a book already mentioned, 
but whose usefulness cannot be too often adverted to, Gouge’s History of Banking, 
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We have been taunted with the reflec- 
tion that we are theorists; we ask the 
thinking men and the recollecting men 
of the country to accompany the bank 
from its cradle to its grave, and to ask 
how our theory is borne out by facts. 

Secondly, How far the bank con- 
trolled the excesses of banking. 

It was one of the great recommenda- 
tions of the bank, at the period of its 
charter, that it would check the State 
banks from over-issue, and prevent an 
undue extension of banking capital. 
How did the bank make good the pro- 
mise? From 1820 to 1830, according 
to Mr. Gallatin, the bank notes in cir- 
culation increased from $44,000,000 to 
$61,000,000. In 1816, when the bank 
was chartered, the aggregate banking 
capital of the Union was $86,000,000 ; 
in 1830, it was $145,000,000. But far 
greater was the swell that arose in the 
three years from 1830 to 1834. There 
was no limit to the extension of bank 
issues, except the ability of the country 
totake them. The result was, at one 
era, excesses of the wildest order, at the 
next, suspension and bankruptcy. The 
National Bank, instead of checking and 
moderating, by its superior weight and 
experience, the motley band about it, 
led them forth to the dance. It was a 
dance of death to many; but it will 
have been productive at least of one 
benefit, if it shows what it was that the 
bank did to moderate excesses in the 
banking system. 

Thirdly, How far the Bank levelled 
the inequalities of exchange. 

To run over the extraordinary varia- 
tions which were suffered by exchanges, 
domestic and foreign, during the bank’s 
supremacy, would occupy a pamphlet 
by itself. The broker’s index seems 
often to have run round and round the 
dial plate, and to have fixed within the 
shortest interval, upon rates of every 
pitch and character. Take, asa single 
illustration, the condition of exchanges 
between Philadelphia and New Or- 
leans, in 1825, at a period when the 
Bank and its branches were at full 
blast. ‘“* New Orleans notes,” says 
Mr. Gouge, “which were at two or 
three per cent. discount at Philadelphia 
in the spring, fell on the 2ist of Sep- 
tember to fifteen per cent., and were 
quoted on the 28th of the same month, 
at fifty-six per cent. below par. On 
the 4th of December, the same notes 


were quoted at only four per cent. dis- 
count.” 

The fact is—and the comparative 
equality of exchanges since the bank 
has been got rid of proves it to be so— 
that a National Bank is utterly useless, 
and often worse than useless, as an ex- 
change regulator. Either the local 
banks pay specie, or they do not. If 
they do, the premium of exchange 
from one point to another, should be 
the price that it would take to transport 
specie over the given distance. If they 
do not, in addition to the price thus re- 
quired, it will be necessary to take into 
calculation the premium to be paid on 
converting the local notes into specie. 
Soch, in fact, is the natural difference 
in exchange, and it is very clear, that 
though a National Bank may, if it 
chooses, occasionally have the opportu- 
nity of selling drafts cheaper, yet on the 
long run, the average of its expenses 
will be that marked out by the necessary 
eauses of trade. Buta National Bank, 
by thrusting its hand too roughly into 
the delicate machinery, may embarrass 
and clog it; or for the sake of large 
profits, it may sell its drafts, whenever 
it monopolises the market, at exorbitant 
rates. Such, in fact, was the course 
of the late Bank, and such were the 
reasons of those great vicissitudes 
which convulsed our monetary system 
during the twenty years of its corporate 
existence. 

1i].—Wuat THe Bank pip For ovr 
POLITICAL PURITY. 

That the Bank did but little in poli- 
ties in the first few years of ite career 
was because it found it had in that quar- 
ter nothingtodo. Mr. Jones, it is true, 
once or twice, from mere waywardness, 
thrust his hand into the caldron, but he 
speedily withdrew it, not because po- 
litical interference was unwise, but 
because it was unnecessary, Mr. Mon- 
roe’s placid neutrality, and Mr Adams’ 
zealous friendship, left the Bank at 
liberty to pursue its own schemes, and 
to indulge in its own extravagances, at 
one era with toleration, at the other 
with encouragement. But when in 
1828, the republican party regained the 
ascendency, the bank awoke from its 
lethargy. General Jackson, in his first 
message, had intimated a doubt both as 
to its constitutionality and its expedi- 
ency ; and at once, as with the sound 
of a trumpet, the armed men arose. A 
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rustling was heard in the armory, and 
in a moment, with alacrity and energy 
which exhibited the aptness and effi- 
ciency of the camp discipline, scouts 
and spies were sent out. It was no 
common campaign that was to open. 
It was to be the struggle of a mammoth 
moneyed interest, wounded but not 
crippled, for existence. It wasastrug- 
gle on the part of those who governed 
it for name and fortune. In the secur- 
ity of calm they had laid out a system 
of corruption and depredation which, 
sooner or later, they knew, must ex- 
plode, but the consummation of which 
they had expected to be delayed till the 
generation to which they belonged had 
descended, booty in hand, to that grave 
where the search of committees of in- 
vestigation would be baffled. They 
felt that their good name, as well as 
the life of the Bank, rested on the re- 
sult. Arouse, then, horse and foot! 
One day the Bank awoke to the dan- 
ger, and the next day its operations 
were discoverable. In the last six 
months of 1829, the sum paid for sta- 
tionery and printing amounted to $3,765. 
In the first six months of 1830, the ac- 
count swelled to $7,131; and in the 
last six months to $6,950. At the 
same time $7,000 were paid for print- 
ing and distributing Mr. McDuffie’s 
report, and Mr. Gallatin’s pamphlet. 
On the 30th of November, 1830, it ap- 
ears by the bank minutes, that “ the 
President submitted to the board a copy 
of an article on banks and currency, 
just published in the American Quar- 
terly Review, of this city, containing a 
favorable notice of this institution, and 
suggested the expediency of making 
the views of the author more exten- 
sively known to the public, than they 
ean be by the subscription list,—where- 
upon it was, on motion, Resolved, that 
the President be authorized to take 
such measures, in regard to the circu- 
lation of the contents of the said article 
either in whole or in part, as he may 
deem most for the interests of the 
Bank.” On the 11th of March, 1831, 
immediately after the adjournment of 
Congress, a similar suggestion appears 
from the minutes of the board to have 
been made by the president, and thereup- 
on the board, finding it advisable to do the 
whole work at a jump, “ Resolved, that 
the president is hereby authorized to 
cause to be prepared and circulated, 
such documents and papers a8 may com- 
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municate to the people information in 
regard to the nature and operations of the 
bank.” Immediately, the sums paid for 
printing and stationery ran up, during the 
first half of 1831, to $29,979. The fol- 
lowing loans, about the same time, were 
reported by the government directors : 


The New York Inquirer . . $52,000 
Philadelphia Inquirer . . 32,000 
United States Telegraph . 20,000 
National Intelligencer. . . 80,000 


The government directors remonstrated 
—protested—but their protests and re- 
monstrances were neglected or spurned. 
On the 16th of August, 1833, a resolu- 
tion was offered by one of the number, 
representing that the stationery and 
printing charges, in two years, had 
reached eighty thousand dollars, and 
asking that the cashier be instructed to 
lay on the table the vouchers on which 
the money was paid, which had searce- 
ly been read, when the following sub- 
stitute was proposed, which was im- 
mediately adopted: “ Resolved, that 
the board have confidence in the wis- 
dom and integrity of the president, and 
in the propriety of the resolutions of 
the 30th of November and llth of 
March, 1831, and entertain a full con- 
viction of the necessity of a renewed 
attention to the object of those resolu- 
tions ; and that the president be author- 
ized and requested to continue his ex- 
ertions, for the promotion of that ob- 
ject.” To what extent the trust thus 
imposed was executed, the books of the 
bank do not show, for in such transac- 
tions the bank kept no books. Loose 
scraps of paper, scribbled over with 
sums of immense extent, and footed 
with the initials of some of the officers, 
extricated by a future administration 
from a mass of rubbish with which the 
chinks and erannies of the desks were 
filled, are now the only memorials of a 
course of expenditure which corrupted 
the press, bought over everything in 
politics which could be bought, and 
finally prostrated the Bank. 

It is unnecessary here to go back and 
review the great contest which ended, 
at Jast, with the bank’s discomfiture. 
It was a battle, without doubt, most 
perseveringly fought; and had it not 
been for the energy and wisdom of that 
great man whose sun is now setting 
behind the western mountains, the ef- 
forts of the bank would have proved 
successful. Driven, however, from the 
field of national politics, it took refuge, 
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as a last resort, in the narrow enclosure 
marked out by the boundaries of Penn- 
sylvania. Suddenly, without note or 
preparation, without the usual decent 
preliminaries of even fictitious meet- 
ings and sham petitions, a bill to give 
a State charter to the National Bank, 
was tacked on to an omnibus bill, driven 
through the House, and lifted over the 
Senate. The monster was swallowed, 
not by the usual process of degluti- 
tion—not by breaking its bones and 
softening its excrescences—but by one 
gigantic gulp; and when the task was 
over, and when the State sat down to 
digest its meal, it would have been hard 
for an observer to decide which of the 
two was to retain and impart its indi- 
viduality to the other. The people 
stood by amazed. Little better was 
expected from the House of Represen- 
tatives, which had slidden into power 
through the cleft opened at the preced- 
ing election in the ranks of the major- 
iy by the schism between Wolf and 

uhlenberg ; but for the Senate, a large 
majority of whom were considered to 
be sturdy republicans, some of whom 
had even distinguished themselves 
by running unnecessary tournaments 
against the monster after it was fairly 
crushed—for the Senate, pledged as it 
was, manacled as it was by every tie 
of honor and deceney—to bow its knees, 
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and receive the bill with obeisance, and 
softly and noiselessly to hurry it 
through into the Governor’s lap, was a 
thing by which the people were shock- 
ed and dumb-founded. It is not for us 
to interrogate the consciences, and to 
sean the motives of those who left the 
republican party on that memorable 
occasion. A portion of the secret his- 
tory of the session was adverted to 
some years after by a committee of the 
State House of Representatives, at 
whose head was a distinguished gen- 
tleman, who, though then connected 
by association with the whig party, was 
one of the boldest and most uncompr¢- 
mising in his efforts to signally punish 
the actors in the guilty scenes by which 
the Harrisburg operations of the bank 
were distinguished. In a report made 
in 1842, on the charges brought against 
the previous legislature of corrupt ac- 
tion on the resumption resolutions, the 
committee says :* 


“In regard to the re-charter of the 
Bank of U.8., some evidence, however, 
was incidentally brought before the com- 
mittee from which it would scarcely seem 
to be doubted, that the same means were 
attempted, if not actually employed, at 
that time, as during the session of 1840. 
The permanent expense account of that 
bank, before referred to, shows the fol- 
lowing entries : 


1836. May 5 Receipt of N. Biddle, President ............. . . $20,575 00 
«“ Riles eS: «“ ei ecttiiinalnciet, eee 5,000 00 
~ ** 16 Voucher for incidental expenses at Harrisburg ......... 1,311 00 
“ ie i SE... as sos acauietd qadpnnatmaes ene 8,697 50 
6s « « J. B. W. (a member of the legislature), for professional 

n+ oi ow abet sb de 6 seuhda abe amie ode bia due eae 10,000 00 
“ ee ee Se tee er wees neoaesince ce 10,000 00 
« Cn Wiel aki d.ccce'skdhsten sects sh ¢4anne «he te 10,000 00 
“ June 13 “ gli et BEER OA aS a ao 5,000 00 
66 “ 24 M. Wilson, & Co., Harrisburg, for expenses........... 3,468 50 
« PIs OSES SPST ARLE COTS INS oO CU i dei ecules ive chee 5,000 00 


“How many more of the items of the 
same account entered as of a subsequent 
date refer back to the transaction in ques- 
tion, the committee cannot determine. 
They call attention, however, to the evi- 
dence of Jonathan Patterson, one of the 
tellers of the bank, who proves the use of 
the sum of $400,000 by the officers, at or 
about the very period of the re-charter ; 
the withdrawal of which from the bank 
was attempted to be concealed by a false 


* Journal Pa. House Representatives. 





entry on the books. Both of the agents 
who appear to have been employed on this 
occasion are now deceased, and to have 
proceeded further in such an investiga- 
tion, without having the time to prosecute 
it to its full extent, did not seem to be 
proper under the circumstances.” 


Such is what the bank did for the 
political purity of the country. It isa 


sad thing for an American to see how 
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potently did the spell work, but still 
sadder is it for every Pennsylvanian 
to look back upon the fraud, the intrigue, 
and the dishonor, which has thus been 
brought upon the State to which he be- 
longs. He cannot run his eye back 
ten years on the legislative journals, 
without seeing every volume polluted 
with the evidence of the energy with 
which the poison worked. There was 
the charter, obtained by what means is 
shown by the sudden tergiversations of 
politicians, and the extraordinary dis- 
bursements of the bank. And then, as 
a fit consummation, came the govern- 
or’s election of 1837-8, with its scenes 
of violence and of fraud. There are 
to be found reports of legislative com- 
mittees, exhibiting the fact, that at 
election after election, large sums of 
money were squandered at the polls 
from sources which no one could dis- 
cover; and there also is the truth 
strongly illustrated, that when the 
moral principle once breaks down be- 
fore an assault from one quarter, it 
readily yields to temptation from an- 
other. The men who received money 
for their individual votes, did not hesi- 
tate forcibly to tear open the ballot box, 
or fraudulently to stuff it with false 
votes. Is it to be said that if another 
bank were chartered it might steer clear 
of the political errors which made the 
last so fatal? The last bank did what 
its nature prompted it to do, it made 
use of the machinery it possessed for 
the accomplishment of its ends, and it 
made use of it without stint. Will not 
another bank, when it considers itself 
attacked—and into an attack will be 
tortured every rustle in the political 
atmosphere—make liberal use of those 
weapons of which its armory is so full ? 
Is human nature so streng that it can 
be expected, when the time draws 
nigh, for it to surrender possession of 
its gains and its power without a strug- 
gle*t Will not an expiring bank clutch 
at any instrament that might promise 
to procure for it an extension of its ex- 
istence’ Will not an existing bank 
adopt any means which will bid fair to 
obtain for it an extension of its privi- 
legest If another bank be chartered, 
the same perils will be encountered as 
came near ruining the country under 
the auspices of the last. 

The object of the preceding pages 
has been to point out what the bank 
did for our business morality, for our 
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commercial stability, and for our politi- 
cal integrity. Let not the result of the 
inquiry be passed by unheeded. It may 
be thought a light thing that the old and 
rigorous maxims with which we began 
our national career, should give place 
to others more accommodating. One 
of the worst signs of the times is the 
callousness with which the reproach of 
dishonesty is borne, and the slightness 
with which the avenues of temptation 
are guarded. But be assured, that 
habits of business looseness, of reck- 
less speculation, of private luxury, if 
once they eat into the republic, will 
bring it to the dust. Already the good 
name of three States has been soiled ; 
but still there is time to stop the plague 
from going further. If we would check 
its progress, we must sit down gravely 
and earnestly to the work, determined 
that if necessary we will cut off our 
right hand, or pluck out our right eye. 
Call back the good old watch-words of 
former times, the days of our country’s 
childhood, when our muscles were 
hardening, and our strength settling, 
and our shape moulding, and ask the 
wise and brave men of those better 
days, how it was they lived, and how 
it was they conquered. ‘They will 
point to their simple homes, to their 
frugal habits, to their severe morals, 
to the cold, cushionless churches in 
which they worshipped God, and the un- 
ornamented brick court-houses where 
the early committees met, and from 
whence the revolution was guided, and 
then they will point us to Bunker Hill, 
to Princeton and to Yorktown. Let 
us bring home the moral they teach. 
To revenge no party grief, to secure 
no public spoils do we go out to the 
struggle. Arise, then, men and breth- 
ren, and for the sake of our own young 
and dear country, dishonored as it has 
been by those it nursed on the fatness 
of its bosom—for the sake of that past 
history, which, lose whatever else we 
may, will still be ours, but which will 
deepen our shame, should we be deaf 
to its teaching—for the sake of those 
about us, and those to come after. us, 
arise, and Jet us gird ourselves and be 
ready. The issue is, bank or no bank, 
honesty or dishonesty, stability or in- 
stability, corruption or integrity. It is 
with such an issue that we can triumph 
with a good faith and clear conscience, 
or if it needs be, can patiently and 
bravely suffer. 











A DRAMA OF EXILE. 


BY ELIZABETH B. BARRETT. 


(Concluded from page 88.) 


Lucirer rises in the circle. 
Lucifer. Who talks here of a comple- 

ment of grief ? 

Of expiation wrought by loss and fall ? 

Of hate subduable to pity? Eve? 

Take counsel from thy counsellor the 
snake, 

And boast no more in grief, nor hope from 
pain, 

My docile Eve! 

Who taught you disobedience. 
around ;— 

Earth-spirits and phantasms hear you 
talk, unmoved, 

As if ye were red clay again, and talked ! 

What are your words to them? your griefs 


I teach you to despond, 
Look 


to them ? 

Your deaths, indeed, to them? Did the 
hand pause 

For their sake, in the plucking of the 
fruit, 

That they should pause for you, in hating 
you? 

Or will your grief or death, as did your 
sin, 

Bring change upon their final doom? Be- 
hold, 


Your grief is but your sin in the rebound, 
And cannot expiate for it. 


Adam. It is true. 
Lucifer. Ay, itis true. The clay-king 
testifies 
To the snake’s counsel—hear him !—very 
true. 
Earth Spirits. I wail, I wail! 
Lucifer. And certes, that is true. 


Ye wail, ye all wail. Peradventure I 
Could wail among you. O thou universe, 
That holdest sin and wo—more room for 


wail ! 

Distant starry voice. Ai, ai, Heospho- 
ros! 

Earth Spirits. I wail, I wail! 

Adam. Mark Lucifer. He changes 
awfully. 

Eve. It seems as he looked from grief 
to God, 

And could not see Him;—wretched Lu- 

cifer! 

Adam. How he stands—yet an angel! 


Earth Spirits. I wail-—wail ! 
Lucifer. (After a pause.) Dost thou re- 
member, Adam, when the curse 
Took us in Eden? Ona mountain-peak 
Half-sheathed in primal woods, and glit- 
tering 
In spasms of awful sunshine, at that hour 
A lion couched,—part raised upon his 
paws, 
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With his calm, massive face turned full 
on thine, 

And his mane listening. 
ed curse 

Left silence in the world,—right suddenly 

He sprang up rampant, and stood straight 
and stiff, 

As if the new reality of death 

Were dashed against his eyes,—and roar- 
ed so fierce 

(Such thick carnivorous passion in his 
throat 

Tearing a passage through the wrath and 
fear)— 

And roared so wild, and smote from all 
the hills 

Such fast, keen echoes crumbling down 
the vales 

To distant silence—that the forest beasts, 

One after one, did mutter a response 

In savage and in sorrowful complaint 


When the end- 


Which trailed along the gorges. Then, 
at once, 

He fell back, and rolled crashing from the 
height, 


Hid by the dark-orbed pines. 
Adam. It might have been. 
I heard the corse alone. 


Earth Spirits. I wail, I wail! 


Lucifer. That lion is the type of what 
fam! 
And as he fixed thee with his full-faced 
hate, 
And roared, O Adam—comprehending 
doom ; 


So, gazing on the face of the Unseen, 

I cry out here, between the Heavens and 
earth, 

My conscience of this sin, this wo, this 
wrath, 

Which damn me to this depth! 

Earth Spirits. I wail, I wail! 

Eve. I wail—O God! 

Lucifer. I scorn you that ye wail, 
Who use your petty griefs for pedestals 
To stand on, beckoning pity from without, 
And deal in pathos of antithesis 
Of what ye were forsooth, and what ye 

are ;— 
I scorn you like an ange)! Yet one cry, 
I, too, would drive up, like a column erect, 
Marble to marble, from my heart to 
Heaven, 
A monumeat of anguish, to transpierce 
And overtop your vapory complaints 
Expressed from feeble woes ! 
Earth Spirits. I wail, I wail! 


Lucifer. For,O ye Heavens, ye are my 
witnesses, 
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That J, strack out from natare in a blot, 

The outcast, and the mildew of things 
good, 

The leper of angels, the excepted dust 

Under the common rain of daily gifts,— 

I the snake, I the tempter, I the cursed,— 

To whom the highest and the lowest alike 


Say, Go from us—we have no need of 


thee,— 
Was made by God like others. 
fair 
He did create me !—ask Him, if not fair ; 
Ask, if I caught not fair and silverly 
His blessing for chief angels, on my head, 
Until it grew there, a crown crystallised ! 
Ask, if He never called me by my name, 
Lucifer—kindly said as ** Gabriel” — 
Lucifer—soft as“ Michael!” while serene 
I, standing in the glory of the lamps, 


Good and 


Answered “my Father,” innocent of 
shame 

And of the sense of thunder. Ha! ye 
think, 


White angels in your niches,—I repent,— 

And would tread down my own offences, 
back 

To service at the footstool ? 
wrong : 

I cry as the beast did, that I may c:y— 

Expansive, not appealing! Fallen so deep 

Against the sides of this prodigious pit, 

I ery—cry—dashing out the hands of wail, 

On each side, to meet anguish everywhere, 

And to attest it in the ecstasy 

And exaltation of a wo sustained 

Because provoked and chosen. 

Pass along 

mortals ! 


That’s read 


Your wilderness, vain Puny 
griefs, [ed 

In transitory shapes, be henceforth dwarf- 

To your own conscience, by the dread ex- 
tremes 

Of what I am and have been. 
fallen, 

It is a step’s fall,—the whole ground 
beneath 

Strewn woolly soft with promise; if ye 
have sinned, 

Your prayers tread high as angels! if ye 
have grieved, 

Ye are too mortal to be pitiable, 

And power to die disproveth right to 
grieve. 

Go to! ye call thisruin. I half scorn 

The illl did you! Were ye wronged by 
me, 

Hated and tempted, and undone of me,— 

Still, what’s your hurt to mine, of doing 
hurt, 

Of hating, tempting, and so ruining ? 

This sword’s hil/ is the sharpest, and cuts 
through 

The hand that wields it. 

Go—I curse you ail. 
Hate one another—feebly—as ye can; 


If ye have 
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I would not certes cut you short in hate— 
Far be it from me! hate on as ye can! 

I breathe into your faces, spirits of earth, 
As wintry blast may breathe on wintry 


leaves, 

And, lifting up their brownness, show be- 
neath 

The branches very bare. Beseech you, 
give 


To Eve, who beggarly entreats your love 
For her and Adam when they shall be 
dead, 
An answer rather fitting to the sin 
Than to the sorrow—as the Heavens, I 
trow, 
For justice’ sake, gave theirs, 
I curse you both, 
Adam and Eve! Say grace as after meat, 
After my curses. May your tears fall hot 
On all the hissing scorns o’ the creatures 
here,— 
And yet rejoice. Increase and multiply, 
Ye and your generations, in all plagues, 
Corruptions, melancholies, poverties, 
And hideous forms of life and fears of 
death ; 
The thought of death being alway eminent 
Immoveable and dreadful in your life, 
And deafly and dumbly insignificant 
Of any hope beyond,—as death itself,— 
Whichever of you lieth dead the first,— 
Shall seem to the survivor—yet rejoice ! 
My curse catch at you strongly, body and 


soul, 

And He find no redemption—nor the 
wing 

Of seraph move your way—and yet re- 
joice ! 


Rejoice,—because ye have not set in you 
This hate which shall pursue you—this 


fire-hate 

Which glares without, because it burns 
within— 

Which kills from ashes—this potential 
hate, 


Wherein I, angel, in antagonism 
To God and His reflex beatitudes, 
Moan ever in the central universe, 
With the great wo of striving against 
Love— 
And gasp for space amid the Infinite— 
And toss for rest amid the Desertness— 
Self-orphaned by my will, and self-elect 
To kingship of resistant agony 
Toward the Good around me—hating 
good and love, 
And willing to hate good and to hate love, 
And willing to will on so evermore, 
Scorning the Past, and damning the To 
Come— 
Go and rejoice! I curse you! 
[Luctrer vanishes. 
Earth Spirits. 
And we scorn you! there ’s no pardon 
Which can lean to you aright ! 
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When your bodies take the guerdon 
Of the death-curse in our sight, 
Then the bee that hummeth lowest shall 

transcend you. 
Then ye shall not move an eyelid 
Though the stars look down your 


eyes; 
And the earth, which ye defiled, 
She shall show you to the skies,— 
“Lo! these kings of ours—who sought 
to comprehend you.” 
First Spirit. 
And the elements shall boldly 
All your dust to dust constrain ; 
Unresistedly and coldly, 
I will smite you with my rain ! 
From the slowest of my frosts is no re- 
ceding. 
Second Spirit. 
And my little worm, appointed 
To assume a royal part, 
He shall reign, crowned and anointed, 
O’er the noble human heart ! 
Give him counsel against losing of that 
Eden ! 


Adam. 
Do ye scorn us? Back your scorn 


Toward your faces grey and lorn, 
As the wind drives back the rain, 
Thus I drive with passion-strife ; 
I who stand beneath God’s sun, 
Made like God, and, though undone, 
Not unmade for love and life. 
Lo! ye utter words in vain ! 
By my free will that chose sin, 
By mine agony within 
Round the passage of the fire ; 
By the pinings which disclose 
That my native soul is higher 
Than what it chose,— 
We are yet too high, O spirits, for your 
disdain. 
Eve. 
Nay, beloved! If these be low, 
We confront them with no height; 
We stooped down to their level 
In working them that evil ; 
And their scorn that meets our blow, 
Seathes aright. 
Amen. Let it be so. 
Earth Spirits. 
We shall triumph—triumph greatly, 
When ye lie beneath the sward ! 
There my lily shall grow stately, 
Though ye answer not a word— 
And her fragrance shall be scornful of 
your silence ! 
While your throne ascending calmly, 
We, in heirdom of your soul, 
Flash the river, lift the palm tree, 
The dilated ocean roll 
With the thoughts that throbbed within 
you—round the islands, 


Alp and torrent shall inherit 
Your significance of will : 
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With the grandeur of your spirit, 
Shall our broad savannahs fill— 
In our winds, your exultations shall be 
springing 
Ev’n your parlance which inveigles, 
By our rudeness, shal] be won: 
Hearts poetic in our eagles, 
Shall beat up against the sun, 
And pour downward, in articulate clear 
singing. 


Your bold speeches, our Behemoth, 
With his thunderous jaw, shall wield ! 
Your high fancies shall our Mammoth 
Breathe sublimely up the shield 
Of St. Michael, at God’s throne, who 
waits to speed him; 
Till the heavens’ smooth-grooved thun- 
der 
Spinning back, shall leave them clear; 
And the angels, smiling wonder, 
With dropt looks from sphere to 
sphere, 
Shall ery, “ Ho, ye heirs of Adam! ye ex- 
ceed him !” 
Adam. Root out thine eyes, sweet, 
from the dreary ground. 
Beloved, we may be overcome by God, 
But not by these. 
Eve. By God, perhaps, in these. 
Adam. 1 think not so. Had God fore- 
doomed despair, 
He had not spoken hope. He may destroy, 
Certes, but not deceive. 
Eve. Behold this rose ! 
I plucked it in our bower of Paradise 
This morning as I went forth; and my 
heart 
Hath beat against its petals all the day. 
I thought it would be always red and full, 
As when I plucked it—Js it?—ye may 
see ! 
I cast it down to you that ye may see, 
All of you !—count the petals lost of it— 
And note the colors fainted { ye may see : 
And I am as it is, who yesterday 
Grew in the same place. O ye spirits of 
earth ! 
I almost, from my miserable heart, 
Could here upbraid you for your cruel 
heart, 
Which will not let me, down the slope of 
death, 
Draw any of your pity after me, 
Or lie still in the quiet of your looks, 
As my flower, there, in mine. 


A bleak wind, quickened with indistinct human 
voices, spins around the carth-zodiac ; and All 
ing the circle with its presence, and then weiling 
off into the east, carries the flower away with tt. 
Eve falls upon her face. Avam stands erect. 


Adam. So, verily, 
The last departs. 
Eve. So Memory follows Hope, 
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And Life both. 
not die,” 

And I replied, “ O Love, I will not die. 

I exiled and I will not orphan Love.” 

But now it is no choice of mine to die— 

My heart throbs from me. 

Adam. Call it straightway back. 

Death’s consummation crowns completed 
life, 

Or comes too early. Hope being set on 
thee 

For others; if for others, then for thee,— 

For thee and me. 


Love said to me, “ Do 


The wind revolves from the east, and round again 
to the east, perfumed by the Eden-lower, and 
full of voices which sweep out into articulation 
as they pass. 


Let thy soul shake its leaves, 
To feel the mystic wind—Hark ! 
Eve. I hear life. 
Infant voices passing in the wind, 
O we live, O we live— 
And this life that we receive, 
Is a warm thing and a new, 
Which we softly bud into, 
From the heart and from the brain,— 
Something strange, that overmuch is 
Of the sound and of the sight, 
Flowing round in trickling touches, 
In a sorrow and delight,— 
Yet is it all in vain? 
Rock us softly, 
Lest it be all in vain. 
Youthful voices passing. 
O we live, O we live— 
And this life that we achieve, 
Is a loud thing and a bold, 
Which, with pulses manifold, 
Strikes the heart out full and fain— 
Active doer, noble liver, 
Strong to struggle, sure to con- 
quer,— 
Though the vessel’s prow will quiver 
At the lifting of the anchor : 
Yet do we strive in vain? 
Infant voices passing. 
‘ Rock us softly, 
Lest it be all in vain. 
Poet voices passing. 
O we live, O we live— 
And this life that we conceive, 
Is a clear thing and a fair, 
Which we set in crystal air, 
That its beauty may be plain : 
With a breathing and a flooding 
Of the heaven-life on the whole, 
While we hear the forests budding 
To the music of the soul— 
Yet is it tuned in vain ? 
nfant voices passing. 
i ' Rock us softly, 
Lest it be all in vain. 
Philosophic voices passing. 
O we live, O we live— 
And this life that we perceive, 
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Is a strong thing and a grave, 
Which for others’ use we have, 
Duty-laden to remain. 
We are helpers, fellow-creatures, 
Of the right against the wrong,— 
We are earnest-hearted teachers 
Of the truth which maketh strong— 
Yet do we teach in vain ? 
Infant voices passing. 
Rock us softly, 
Lest it be all in vain. 
Revel voices passing. 
O we live, O we live— 
And this life that we reprieve, 
Is a low thing and a light, 
Which is jested out of sight, 
And made worthy of disdain ! 
Strike with bold electric laughter 
The high tops of things divine— 
Turn thy head, my brother, after, 
Lest thy tears fallin my wine ;— 
For is all laughed in vain ? 
Infant voices passing. 
Rock us softly, 
Lest it be all in vain, 
Eve. I hear a sound of life—of life like 
ours— 
Of laughter and of wailing,—of grave 
speech, 
Of little plaintive voices innocent,— 
Of life in separate courses flowing out 
Like our four rivers to some outward main. 
I hear life—life ! 
Adam. And, so, thy cheeks have 
snatched 
Scarlet to paleness ; and thine eyes drink 
fast [lips 
Of glory from full cups; and thy moist 
Seem trembling, both of them, with ear- 
nest doubts 
Whether to utter words or only smile. 
Eve Shall I be mother of the coming 
life ? 
Hear the steep generations; how they fall 
Adown the visionary stairs of Time, 
Like supernatura] thunders—far yet near ; 
Sowing their fiery echoes through the hills. 
Am [a cloud to these—mother to these ? 
Earth Spirits. And bringer of the curse 
upon all these. 
[Eve sinks down again. 
Poet voices passing. 
O we live, O we live— 
And this life that we believe, 
Is a noble thing and high, 
Which we climb up loftily, 
To view God without a stain: 
Till, recoiling where the shade is, 
We retread our steps again, 
And descend the gloomy Hades, 
To taste man’s mortal pain. 
Shall it be climbed in vain ? 
Infant voices passing 
v re Rock us softly, 
Lest it be all in vain. 
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Love voices passing. 
O we live, O we live— 
And this life we would retrieve, 
Is a faithful thing apart, 
Which we love in, heart to heart, 
Until one heart fitteth twain. 
* Wilt thou be one with me ?” 
«T will be one with thee !” 
** Ha, ha!—we love and live!” 
Alas! ye love and die! 
Shriek— who shall reply ? 
For is it not loved in vain ? 
Infant voices passing. 
Rock us softly, 
Though it be all in vain. 
Old voices passing. 
O we live, O we live— 
And this life that we receive, 
Is a gloomy thing and brief, 
Which, consummated in grief, 
Leaveth ashes for all gain, 
Is it not ail in vain? 
Infant voices passing. 
Rock us softly, 
Though it be all in vain. 
[ Voices die away. 
Earth Spirits. And bringer of the curse 
upon all these. 
Eve. The voices of foreshown Human- 
ity 
Die off ;—so let me die. 
Adam So let us die, 
When God’s will soundeth the right hour 
of death. 
Earth Spiriis. And bringer of the curse 
upon all these. [use 
Eve. O spirits! by the gentleness ye 
In winds at night, and floating clouds at 
noon,— 
In gliding waters under lily-leaves,— 
In chirp of crickets, and the settling hush 
A bird makes in her nest, with feet and 
wings,— 
Fulfil your natures! Do not any more 
Taunt us or mock us—let us die alone. 
Earth Spirits. 
Agreed; allowed! 
We gather out our names like a cloud, 
And thus fulfil their lightnings ! Thus, and 
thus! 
Hearken, O hearken to us! 
First Spirit. 
As the east wind blows bleakly in the 
norland,— 
As the snow-wind beats blindly from 
the moorland,— 
As the simoom drives wild across the 
desert,— 
As the thunder roars deep in the Un- 
measured,— 
As the torrent tears an ocean-world to 
atoms,— 
As the whirlpool grinds fathoms below 
fathoms,— 
Thus,—and thus! 
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Second Spirit. 
As the yellow toad, that spits its poison 


chilly,— 

As the tiger, in the jungle, crouching 
stilly,— 

As the wild boar, with ragged tusks of 
anger,— 

As the wolf-dog, with teeth of glittering 
clangour,— 

As the vultures that scream against the 
thunder,— 

As the owlets that sit and moan asun- 
der,— 


Thus,—and thus ! 
Eve, Adam! God! 
Adam. Ye cruel, cruel unrelenting 
spirits! 
By the power in me of the sovran soul, 
Whose thoughts keep pace yet with the 
angels’ march, 
I charge you into silence—trample you 
Down to obedience.—I am king of you! 
Earth Spirits. 
Ha, ha! thou art king! 
With a sin for a crown, 
And a soul undone : 
Thou, who antagonised, 
Tortured and agonised, 
Art held in the ring 
Of the zodiac! 
Now, king, beware! 
We are many and strong, 
Whom thou standest among,— 
And we press on the air, 
And we stifle thee back, 
And we multiply where 
Thou wouldst trample us down 
From rights of our own, 
To an utter wrong— 
And, from under the feet of thy scorn, 
O forlorn ! 
We shall spring up like corn, 
nd our stubble be strong. 
Adam. God, there is powerin Thee! |! 
make appeal 
Unto Thy kingship. 
Eve There is pity in THE, 
O, sinned against, great God !—My seed, 


my seed, 

There is hope set on Tuer—I cry to 
thee, 

Thou mystic seed that shalt be !—leave 
us not 


In agony beyond what we can bear, 

And in debasement below thunder-mark 

For thine arch-image,—taunted and per- 
plext 

By all these creatures we ruled yesterday, 


Whom thou, Lord, rulest alway. O my 
Seed, 

Through the tempestuous years that rain 
so thick 


Betwixt my ghostly vision and thy face, 
Let me have token! for my soul is bruised 
Before the serpent’s head. 
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A vision of Curist appears in the midst of the 
zodiac, which pales before the heavenly light. 
The Earth Spirits grow greyer and fainter. 


CurisT. Lo, I AM HERE! 

Adam. This is God !—Curse us not, 
God, any more. 

Eve. But gazing so—so— with omni- 

fic eyes, 

Lift my soul upward till it touch thy feet! 

Or lift it only,—not to seem too proud,— 


To the low height of some good angel’s 
feet,— 
For such to tread on, when he walketh 
straight, 
And thy lips praise him. 
Curist. Spirits of the earth, 


I meet you with rebuke for the reproach 

And cruel and unmitigated blame 

Ye cast upon your masters. True, they 
have sinned ; 

And true, their sin is reckoned into loss 

For you the sinless. Yet your innocence 

Which of you praises? since God made 
your acts 

Inherent in your lives, and bound your 
hands 

With instincts and imperious sanctities, 

From self-defacement ? Which of you dis- 
dains 

These sinners, who, in falling, proved 
their height 

Above you, by their liberty to fall ? 

And which of you complains of loss by 


them, 
For whose delight and use ye have your 
life 


And honor in creation? Ponder it! 

This regent and sublime Humanity, 

Though fallen, exceeds you! this shall 
film your sun,— 

Shall hunt your lightning to its lair of 
cloud, — 

Tarn back your rivers, footpath all your 
seas, 

Lay flat your forests, master with a look 

Your lion at his fasting, and fetch down 

Your eagle flying. Nay, without this rule 

Of mandom, ye would perish,—beast by 
beast 

Devouring ; 
roots 

And trunks set tuskwise. 
on God 

W ith imperceptive blankness up the stars 

And mutter, “ Why, God, hast thou made 
us thus ?” 

And pining to a sallow idiocy, 

Stagger up blindly against the ends of life; 

Then stagnate into rottenness, and drop 

Heavily—poor, dead matter—piecemeal 
down 

The abysmal spaces—like a little stone 

Let fall to chaos. Therefore over you, 

Accept this sceptre; therefore be content 

To minister with voluntary grace 


tree by tree, with strangling 


Ye would gaze 
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And melancholy pardon, every rite 
And service in you, to this sceptred hand, 
Be ye to man as angels be to God, 
Servants in pleasure, singers of delight, 
Suggesters to his soul of higher things 
Than any of your highest. So, at last, 
He sha!! look round on you, with lids too 
straight 
To hold the grateful tears, and thank you 
well; 
And bless you when he prays his secret 
prayers, 
And praise you when he sings his open 
songs, 
For the clear song-note he has learnt in 
you, 
Of purifying sweetness; and extend 
Across your head his golden fantasies, 
Which glorify you into soul from sense! 
Go, serve him for such price. That not 
in vain; 
Nor yet ignobly ye shall serve, I place 
My word here for an oath, mine oath for 
act 
To be hereafter. Inthe name of which 
Perfect redemption and perpetual grace, 
I bless you through the hope and through 
the peace, 
Which are mine,—to the Love, which is 
myself. 
Speak on still, Christ. 
thou bless me not 
In set words, I am blessed in hearkening 
thee— 
Speak, Christ. 
Curist. Speak, Adam. 
woman, man— 
It is thine office. 
Adam. Mother of the world, 
Take heart before this Presence. Rise, 
aspire 
Unto the calms and magnanimities, 
The lofty uses, and the noble ends, 
The sanctified devotion and full work, 
To which thou art elect for evermore, 
First woman, wife, and mother. 
Eve. And first in sin. 
Adam. And also the sole bearer of the 
Seed 
Whereby sin dieth! Raise the majesties 
Of thy disconsolate brows, O well-beloved, 
And front with level eyelids the To-Come, 
And all the dark o’ the world. Behold 
my voice, 
Which, naming erst the creatures, did ex- 
press,— 
God breathing through my breath,—the 
attributes 
And instincts of each creature in its name ; 
Floats to the same afflatus,—floats and 
heaves 
Like a water-weed that opens to a wave,— 
A full-leaved prophesy affecting thee, 
Out fairly and wide. Henceforward, wo- 
man, rise 


Eve. 


Albeit 


Bless the 
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To thy peculiar and best altitudes 

Of doing good and of enduring ill,— 

Of comforting for ill, and teaching good, 

And reconciling all that ill and good 

Unto the patience of a consiant hope,— 

Rise with thy daughters! If sin came by 
thee, 

And by sin, death,—the ransom-righteous- 
ness, 

The heavenly life and compensated rest 

Shall come by means of thee. If wo by 
thee 

Had issue to the world, thou shalt go forth 

An angel of the wo thon didst achieve ; 

Found acceptable to the world instead 

Of others of that name, of whose bright 
steps 


Thy deed stripped bare the hills. Be sat- 
isfied ; 

Something thou hast to bear through wo- 
manhood— 


Peculiar suffering answering to the sin; 

Some pang paid down for each new hu- 
man life; 

Some weariness in guarding such a life— 

Some coldness from the guarded; some 
mistrust 

From those thou hast too well served; 
from those beloved 

Too loyally, some treason: feebleness 

Within thy heart, and cruelty without; 

And pressures of an alien tyranny, 

With its dynastic reasons of larger bones 

And stronger sinews. But goto! thy love 

Shall chant itself its own beatitudes, 

After its own life-working. A child’s 


kiss, 

Set on thy sighing lips, shall make thee 
glad : 

A poor man, served by thee, shall make 
thee rich ; 


An old man, helped by thee, shall make 
thee strong; 

Thou shalt be served thyself by every 
sense 

Of service which thou renderest. 
crown 

I set upon thy head,—Christ witnessing 

With looks of prompting love—to keep 
thee clear 

Of all reproach against the sin foregone, 

From all the generations which sueceed. 

Thy hand which plucked the apple, I 
clasp close ; 

Thy lips which spake wrong counsel, I 
kiss close,— 

I bless thee in the name of Paradise, 

And by the memory of Edenic joys 

Forfeit and lost;—by that last cypress 
tree 

Green at the gate, which thrilled as we 
came out ; 

And by the blessed nightingale, which 
threw 

Its melancholy music after us ;— 


Such a 
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And by the flowers, whose spirits full of 
smells 

Did follow softly, plucking us behind 

Back to the gradual banks and vernal 
bowers 

And fourfold river courses: by all these ' 

I bless thee to the contraries of these; 

I bless thee to the desert and the thorns, 

To the elemental change and turbulence, 

And to the roar of the estranged beasts, 

And to the solemn dignities of grief,— 

To each one of these ends,—and to this 


END 
Of Death and the hereafter ! 
Eve. I accept 
For me and for my daughters this high 
part, 
Which lowly shall be counted. Noble 
work 


Shall hold me in the place of garden-rest ; 
And in the place of Eden’s lost delight, 
Worthy endurance of permitted pain; 
While on my longest patience there shall 


wait 

Death’s speechless angel, smiling in the 
east 

Whence cometh the cold wind. I bow 
myself 


Humbly henceforward on the ill I did, 

That humbleness may keep it in the shade. 
Shall it be so? Shall J smile, saying so ? 
O seed! O King! O God, who shalt be 


seed,— 

What shall I say? As Eden’s fountains 
swelled 

Brightly betwixt their banks, so swells my 
soul 


Betwixt thy love and power ! 
And, sweetest thoughts 
Of foregone Eden! now, for the first time 
Since God said “ Adam,” walking through 
the trees, 
I dare to pluck you, as I plucked erewhile 
The lily or pink, the rose or heliotrope, 
So pluck I you—so largely—with both 
hands,— 
And throw you forward on the outer earth 
Wherein we are cast out, to sweeten it. 
Adam. As thou, Christ, to illume it, 
holdest Heaven 
Broadly above our heads. 


The Curist is gradually trensfigured during the 
following phrascs of dialogue, inte humanity and 
suffering. 


Eve. O Saviour Christ, 
Thou standest mute in glory, like the sun. 
Adam. We worship in Thy silence, 
Saviour Christ. 
Eve. Thy brows grow grander with a 
forecast wo,— 
Diviner, with the possible of Death! 
We worship in thy sorrow, Saviour Christ. 
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Adam. How do thy clear, still eyes 
transpierce our souls, 
As gazing through them toward the 
Father-throne, 
In a pathetieal full Deity, 
Serenely as the stars gaze through the air 
Straight on each other. 
Eve. O pathetic Christ, 
Thou standest mute in glory, like the 
moon. 
Cuaist. Eternity stands always front- 
ing God; 
A stern colossal image, with blind eyes, 
And grand dim lips, that murmur ever- 
more 
God, God, God! while the rush of life and 
death, 
The roar of act and thought, of evil and 
good ,— 
The avalanches of the ruining worlds 
Toiling down space,—the new worlds’ 


genesis 

Budding in fire,—the gradual humming 
growth 

Of the ancient atoms, and first forms of 
earth, 


The slow procession of the swathing seas 

And firmamental waters,—and the noise 

Of the broad, fluent strata of pure airs,— 

All these flow onward in the intervals 

Of that reiterant, solemn sound of—Gop! 

Which worp, innumerous angels straight- 
way lift 

High on celestial altitudes of song 

And choral adoration, and then drop 

The burden softly ; shutting the last notes 

Hushed up in silver wings! I’ the noon of 
time, 

Nathless, that mystic-lipped Eternity 

Shall wax as silent-dumb as Death him- 
self, 

While a new voice beneath the spheres 
shall ery, 

“ God! why hast thou forsaken me, my 
God ?” 

And nota voice in Heaven shall answer it. 


The transfiguration is complete in sadness. 


Adam. Thy speech is of the Heavenly ; 
yet, O Christ, 
Awfully human are thy voice and face ! 
Eve. My nature overcomes me from 
thine eyes. 
Curist. Then, in the noon of time, 
shall one from Heaven, 
An angel fresh from looking upon God, 
Descend before a woman, blessing her 
With perfect benediction of pure love, 
For all the world in all its elements; 
For all the creatures of earth, air, and 
sea ; 
For all men in the body and in the soul, 
Unto all ends of glory and sanctity. 
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Eve. O pale, pathetic Christ—I wor- 


ship thee ! 
I thank thee for that woman ! 
Cuarrst, For, at last, 


I, wrapping round me your humanity, 
Which, being sustained, shall neither 


break nor burn 

Beneath the fire of Godhead, will tread 
earth, 

And ransom you and it, and set strong 
peace 

Betwixt you and its creatures. With my 
pangs 

I will confront your sins: and since your 
sins 

Have sunken to all Nature’s heart from 
yours, 

The tears of my clean soul shall follow 
them, 


And set a holy passion to work clear 

Absolute consecration. In my brow 

Of kingly whiteness, shall be crowned 
anew 

Your diserowned human nature. Look 
on me! 

AsI shall be uplifted on a cross 

In darkness of eclipse and anguish dread, 

So shall I lift up in my pierced hands, 

Not into dark, but light—not unto death, 

But life,—beyond the reach of guilt and 
grief, 

The whole creation. 
name 

Take courage, O thou woman,—man, take 
hope! 

Your graves shall be as smooth as Eden’s 
sward, 

Beneath the step of your prospective 
thoughts ; 

And, one step past them, a new Eden-gate 

Shall open on a hinge of harmony, 

And let you through to mercy. Ye shall 
fall 

No more, within that Eden, nor pass out 

Any more from it. In which hope, move 
on, 

First sinners and first mourners. Live 
and love,— 

Doing both nobly, because lowlily ; 

Live and work, strongly,—because pa- 
tiently ! 

And, for the deed of death, trust it to God, 

That it be well done, unrepented of, 

And not to loss. And thence, with con- 
stant prayers 

Fasten your souls so high, that constantly 

The smile of your heroic cheer may float 

Above all floods of earthly agonies, 

Purification being the joy of pain! 


Henceforth in my 


The vision of Curist vanishes. Apdam and Eve 
stand inanccstacy. The earth-zodiac pales away 
shade by shade, as the stars, star by star, shine 
out in the sky ; and the following chant from the 
two Earth Spirits (as they sweep back into the 
zodiac and disappear with it) accompanies the 
process of change. 
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Earth Spiriis. 
By the mighty word thus spoken 
Both for living and for dying, 
We, our homage-oath once broken, 
Fasten back again in sighing; 
And the creatures and the elements re- 
new their covenanting. 
Here, forgive us all our scorning; 
Here we promise milder duty ; 
And the evening and the morning 
Shall re-organize in beauty, 
A sabbath day in sabbath joy, for univer- 
sal chanting. 
And if, still, this melancholy 
May be strong to overcome us ; 
If this mortal and unholy, 
We still fail to cast out from us,— 
And we turn upon you, unaware, your 
own dark influences; 
If ye tremble, when surrounded 
By our forest pine and palm trees; 
If we cannot cure the wounded 
With our marjoram and balm trees; 
And if your souls, all mournfully, sit down 
among your senses,— 
Yet, O mortals, do not fear us,— 
We are gentle in our languor ; 
And more good ye shall have near us, 
Than any pain or anger; 
And God’s refracted blessing, in our bless- 
ing, shall be given! 
By the desert’s endless vigil, 
We will solemnize your passions ; 
By the wheel of the black eagle 
We will teach you exaltations, 
When he sails against the wind, to the 
white spot up in Heaven. 
Ye shall find us tender nurses 
To your weariness of nature ; 
And our hands shall stroke the curse’s 
Dreary furrows from the creature, 
Till your bodies shall lie smooth in death, 
and straight and slumberful : 
Then, a conch we will provide you, 
Where no summer heat shall dazzle ; 
Strewing on you and beside you 
The thyme and sweet basil— 
And the cypress shall grow overhead, to 
keep all safe and cool, 
Till the Holy blood awaited 
Shall be chrism around us running, 
Whereby, newly-consecrated, 
We shall leap up in God’s sunning, 
To join the spheric company, where the 
pure worlds assemble; 
While, renewed by new evangels, 
Soul-consummated, made glorious, 
Ye shall brighten past the angels— 
Ye shall kneel to Christ victorious; 
And the rays around his feet, beneath 
your sobbing lips, shal] tremble. 


The phantastic vision has all passed ; the earth- 
todiac has broken like a belt, and dissolved from 
the desert. The carth-epirits vanish ; and the 
stars shine out above, bright and mild. 
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CHORUS OF INVISIBLE ANGELS, 


While Apam and Eve advance into the desort, 
hand in hand. 


Hear our heavenly promise, 

Through your mortal passion ! 
Love, ye shall have from us, 

In a pure relation! 
As a fish or bird 

Swims or flies, if moving, 
We, unseen, are heard 

To live on by loving. 
Far above the glances 

Of your eager eyes, 
Listen! we are loving! 
Listen, through man’s ignorances— 
Listen, through God’s mysteries— 
Listen down the heart of things, 
Ye shall hear our mystic wings 

Rustle with our loving! 

Through the opal door, 

Listen evermore 

How we live by loving. 

First semichorus. 
When your bodies, therefore, 

Lie in grave or goal, 
Softly will we care for 

Each enfranchised soul ! 
Softly and unlothly, 

Through the door of opal, 
We will draw you soothly 

Toward the Heavenly people. 
Floated on a minor fine 
Into the full chant divine, 

We will draw you smoothly,— 
While the human in the minor 
Makes the harmony diviner : 

Listen to our loving! 

Second semichorus. 
Then a sough of glory 

Shall your entrance greet; 
Roffling, round the doorway, 

The smooth radiance it shall meet. 
From the Heavenly throned centre 
Heavenly voices shall repeat— 

« Souls redeemed and pardoned, enter ; 

For the chrism on you is sweet.” 
And every angel in the place 
Lowlily shall bow his face, 

Folded fair on softened sounds, 
Because upon your hands and feet 
He thinks he sees his Master’s wounds: 

Listen to our loving. 
First semichorus. 
So, in the universe’s 

Consummated undoing, 
Our angels of white mercies 

Shall hover round the ruin! 
Their wings shall stream upon the flame, 
As if incorporate of the same, 

In elemental fusion; 

And calm their faces shall burn out, 
With a pale and mastering thought, 
And a stedfast looking of desire, 
From out between the clefts of fire,— 
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' While they cry, in the Holy’s name, 
To the final Restitution! 
Listen to our loving! 
Second semichorus. 
So, when the day of God is 
To the thick graves accompted ; 
Awaking the dead bodies, 
The angel of the trumpet 
Shall split the charnel earth 
To the roots of the grave, 
Which never b fore were slackened ; 
And quicken the charnel birth, 
With his blast so clear and brave; 
Till the Dead all stand erect,— 

And every face of the burial-place 
Shall the awfal, single look, reflect, 
Wherewith he them awakened. 

Listen to our loving ! 
First semichorus. 
But wild is the horse of Death ! 
He will leap up wild at the clamor 
Above and beneath ; 
And where is his Tamer 
On that last day, 
When he crieth, Ha, ha! 
To the trumpet’s evangel, 
And paweth the earth’s Aceldama ? 
When he tosseth his head, 
The drear-white steed, 
And champeth athwart the last moon- 
ray ,— 
Oh, where is the angel 
Can lead him away, 
That the living may rule for the Dead ? 
Second semichorus, 
Yet a Tamer shall be found! 
One more bright than seraphs crowned, 
And more strong than cherub bold ; 
Elder, too, than angel old, 
By his grey eternities,— 
He shall master and surprise 
The steed of Death, 
For He is strong, and He is fain; 
He shall quell him with a breath, 
And shall lead him where He will, 
With a whisper in the ear, 
Which it alone can hear— 
Full of fear— 
And a hand upon the mane, 
Grand and still. 
First semichorus. 
Through the flats of Hades, where the 
souls assemble, 
He will guide the Death-steed, calm be- 
tween their ranks; 
While, like beaten dogs, they a littlemoan 
and tremble 
To see the darkness curdle from the 
horse’s glittering flanks. 
Through the flats of Hades, where the 
dreary shade is,— 
Up the steep of Heaven, will the Tamer 
guide the steed,— 
Up the spheric circles—circle above 
circle, 
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We, who count the ages, shall count the 
tolling tread— 
Every hoof-fall striking a blinder, blank- 
er sparkle 
From the stony orbs, which shall show as 
they were dead. 
Second semichorus. 
All the way the Death-steed, with muf- 
fled hoofs, shall travel, 
Ashen grey the planets shall be motion- 
less as stones ; 
Loosely shall the systems eject their parts 
cowval,— 
Stagnant in the spaces shall float the 
pallid moons ; 
And suns that touch their apogees, reel- 
ing from their level, 
Shall run back on their axles, in wild, 
low, broken tunes, 
Chorus, 
Up against the arches of the crystal 
ceiling, 
Shall the horse’s nostrils steam the blurt- 
ing breath ; 
Up between the angels pale with silent 
feeling, 
Will the Tamer, calmly, lead the horse of 
death. 
Semichorus. 
Cleaving all that silence, cleaving all 
that glory, 
Will the Tamer lead him straightway to 
the Throne: 
“Look out, O Jehovah, to this I bring 
before Thee, 
With a hand nail-pierced,—I, who am 
thy Son.” 
Then the Eye Divinest, from the Deepest, 
flaming, 
On the horse-eyes feeding, shall burn out 
their fire : 
Blind the beast shall stagger, where It 
overcame him,— 
Meek as lamb at pasture—bloodless i 
desire— 
Down the beast shall shiver,—slain amid 
the taming,— 
And by Life essential, 
Death expire. 
A Voice. Gabriel, thou Gabriel} ! 
Another Voice. What wouldst thou with 
me? 
First Voice. I heard thy voice sound in 
the angel’s song ; 
And I would give thee question. 
Second Voice. Question me. 
First Voice. Why have I called thrice 
to my morning star 
And had noanswer? All the stars are 
out, 
And round the earth, upon their silver 
lives, 
Wheel out the music of the inner life, 
And answer in their places. Only in vain 
I cast my voice against the outer rays 


the phantasm 
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Of my star, shut in light behind the sun ! 
No more reply than from a breaking 


string, 

Breaking when touched. Or is she not 
my star? 

Where is my star, my star? Have ye 
cast down 


Her glory like my glory ? Has she waxed 
Mortal, like Adam? Has she learnt to 
hate 
Like any angel? 
Second Voice. She is sad for thee: 
All things grow sadder to thee, one by 
one. 


Chorus. Live, work on, O Earthy! 
By the Actual’s tension, 
Speed the arrow worthy 
Of a pure ascension. 
From the low earth round you, 
Reach the heights above you; 
From the stripes that wound you, 
Seek the loves that love you! 
God’s divinest burneth plain 
Through the crystal diaphane 
Of our loves that love you. 
First Voice. Gabriel, O Gabriel! 
Second Voice. What wouldst thou with 
me? 
First Voice. Is it true, O thou Gabriel, 
that the crown 
Of sorrow which I claimed, another 
claims ? 
That He claims THarT too? 
Second Voice. Lost one, it is true. 
First Voice. That He will be an exile 
from His Heaven, 
To lead those exiles homeward ? 
Second Voice. It is true. 
First Voice. That He will be an exile 
by His will, 
As I by mine election! 
Second Voice. It is true. 
First’ Voice. That I shall stand sole 
exile finally,— 
Made desolate for fruition ? 
Second Voice. It is true. 
First Voice. Gabriel! 
Second Voice. I hearken. 
First Voice. Is it trae besides— 
Aright trae—that mine orient star will 
give 
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Her name of ‘ Bright and Morning-Star’ 
to Him,— 
And take the fairness of His virtue back, 
To cover loss and sadness? 
Second Voice. It is true. 
First Voice. Untrue, Untrue! O morn- 
ing-star! O Mine! 
Who sittest secret in a veil of light, 
Far up the starry spaces, say—Untrue f 
Speak but so loud as doth a wasted moon 
To Tyrrhene waters! I am Lucifer— 
[-4 pause. Silence in the stars. 
All things grow sadder to me, one by one. 


Chorus. Exiled human creatures, 
Let your hope grow larger! 
Larger grows the vision 
Of the new delight. 
From this chain of Nature’s 
God is the Discharger; 
And the Actual’s prison 
Opens to your sight. 
Semichorus. 
Calm the stars and golden, 
In a light exceeding: 
What their rays have measured, 
Let your hearts fulfil! 
These are stars beholden 
By your eyes in Eden; 
Yet, across the desert, 
See them shining still. 


Chorus. Future joy and far light 
Working such relations,— 
Hear us singing gently— 
Exiled is not lost! 
God, above the starlight, 
God, above the patience, 
Shall at last present ye 
Guerdons worth the cost. 
Patiently enduring, 
Painfully surrounded, 
Listen how we love you— 
Hope the uttermost— 
Waiting for that curing 
Which exalts the wounded, 
Hear us sing above you-.- 
EXILED, BUT NOT LosT! 


The stars shine on brightly, while Apam and Eva 
pursue their way into the far wilderness. There 
is a sound through the silence, as of the falling 
tears of an angel. 
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CRITICS AND criTICisM OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


In the present sketch of the history of 
critics and criticism, we shall confine 
ourselves chiefly to those of British 
origin, and whose glories are the pro- 
duct of Edinburgh and London, in- 
cluding the borough of Westminster. 
Germany, France, and our own dear 
country, so rich in periodical literature, 
deserve much more than a mere pass- 
ing notice, yet that is all’ we shall be 
enabled to give them, if only froma 
want of sufficient space, at present 
(reserving for a future opportunity a 
view of the state of criticism in this 
country), and for the sake of a continu- 
ous interest. Nor do we pretend to 
furnish a narrative strictly accurate or 
exact in all particulars, but rather aim 
to give a fair general view and a not 
illiberal estimate of some of the most 
distinguished critics of this critical age. 
In the present, avowedly ananalytic age, 
in which criticism has flourished almost 
to rankness, it seems necessary to criti- 
cise occasionally the critics themselves, 
in order to learn where to fix our faith, 
whom to trust, and how far to credit 
any one of them. 

he appearance of a new volume of 
Macaulay has led us to make selection 
of this subject, as a vehicle for that 
desultory melange of history and criti- 
cism, which is the most we can pro- 
mise our readers at present. ‘his 
latest volume of Macaulay’s papers, col- 
lected, we believe, by the American 
publisher, includes some of his latest, 
with other of his earlier articles. The 
paper on Madame D’Arblay is, perhaps, 
the best in the volume: it presents a 
very agreeable account of her life and 
works, if indeed that can be called 
agreeable, which is occupied with some 
very unhappy details. The position of 
the authoress of Evelina, in the literary 
world, is accurately settled, and, as it 
seems to us, a very just estimate is 
rendered of her character and talents. 
The episode of Mr. Crisp furnishes a 
quite new and singular chapter in the 
history of the literary character ; and 
may serve as a beacon to many. The 
contemporary literature and the great- 
er contemporary statesmen, of the 
youth and middle age and declining 
years of this brilliant but yet unhappy 


woman, are described with all the ha- 
bitual piquaney and grace of Macau- 
Jay’s expressive pen. The hatefulness. 
of, the life led by court minions, would 
of itself be sufficient, we should ima- 
gine, to disgust all of those who have 
ever lived within the precincts of a 
palace, and were expected to hang on 
the smile or nod of a monarch. We 
should say, such a servitude would fur- 
nish the best antidote to the extrava- 
gant idolatry, with which the ignorant 
seem to regard a King. Majesty de- 
prived of its externals, is truly calleda 
jest: a bitter one in a case like this, 
which ought to pave the way for the 
love of and thirst for (at least) a more 
tolerant and manly government. 

The article upon Addison, admirable 
in most respects, is distorted by a wan- 
ton disregard of justice towards the two 
most celebrated contemporary wits of 
the time of Addison—Pope and Steele. 
The latter writer, whom in the Tatler 
and Spectator, we agree with Hazlitt 
and Hunt in believing the superior in 
spirit and genius, to his more favored 
friend, yet not his equal, by any means, 
in carol finish, exact scholarship, or 
rigid moral propriety, is incessantly 
depreciated in the most unworthy man- 
ner. Of this disregard to historical 
truth no less than to fair criticism, the 
instances are too numerous to particu- 
larize at present, but deserve a fuller 
explanation hereafter. The critic’s 
strictures upon Pope, too, are unspar- 
ingly censorious, A suspicion much 
better founded in the nature of the case 
than Macaulay allows, in the instance of 
a single eminent rival, is tortured into ev- 
idence of a malignity of dispagjtion that 
accompanied the poet through life, 
despite the numerous instances in his 
life, letters and poetry, of great friend- 
liness, charity, piety and filial affection. 
We hope at no distant period to make 
this clear. 

The review of Satan Montgomery’s 
abortions of the Muse, which have been 
almost inciedibly popular, is most just, 
though at the same time most caustic, 
and as we are inclined to think neces- 
sarily so. A bad writer (however 
good a man), who will go on accumu- 
lating literary offences, deserves upon 


* Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By T. Babington Macaulay. Vol. 5. Phil- 
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his own head, the punishment he seems 
to court. False compassion may, in 
such cases, do great injury. For though 
it be true, that extreme justice is, of 
all things, the most unjust; yet ex- 
treme and inconsiderate pity may occa- 
sion (and often does) no little harm even 
to. the one we would benefit by forbear- 
ance and merciful treatment. 

The paper on Barére is more in the 
manner of Stephens (Macaulay’s double) 
than of Macaulay himself: admirable 
as it would appear for any other writer, 
it is not one of the very best of Macau- 
lay’s later critiques. ‘The same remark 
applies to the Mssays on the utilitarian 
philosophy, which are a little dry and 
argumentative, coming often after the 
witty epigrams, the rich scholarship 
and the brilliant declamation of their 
author. Still, the style and manner of 
treatment is more appropriate and in 
accordance with the subject. The 
civil disabilities of the Jews are admi- 
rably refuted ; and some of the means 
of testing truth by ridicule, in this sa- 
tirical argument, are capital. The vo- 
lume, as a whole, however, cannot main- 
tain a fair equality with those that 
preceded i There is nothing in it 
to be compared to the articles on Chat- 
ham, Bacon, or Clive. 

Previously to the introduction of the 
school of criticism that has subsisted 
during the present century and which 
grew out of the tone adopted by the 
E dinburgh Reviewers ; the prevailing 
fashion of judging was a blind following 
of the old, conventional, Anglo-Gallic 
principles of taste and opinions in mat- 
ters of style and invention, introduced 
into England at the Restoration by 
Charles II. and the court Poets—men, 
who professedly copied the French 
writers iff everything—their ingenuity, 
smartness, conventionalities and imita- 
tions of the classics: critics who fol- 
lowed Boileau, and tragedians who 
worshipped Racine. During the reigns 
of William III. and Queen Anne, this 
taste became confirmed. Of the an- 
cients, the Latin writers were univer- 
sally studied and closely copied, while 
the noble old Greeks were compara- 
tively little known. Classicality, or 
tasteful imitation of models, usurped the 
place of true genius: this false taste 
made the fortune of Cato, a correct and 
proper, but cold and tame, transcript 
of the Greek drama through the filter- 
ing of the French imitations of it, by 
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Corneille agd Racine. It was this same 
taste that led Voltaire afterwards to 
write of Shakspeare as a Savage; 
while Addison was crowned with all 
the honors of the Tragic Muse. It 
was this prevailing ignorance of a 
genuine philosophy of esthetics, which 
was supplanted by a perverted code of 
taste, that inclined the readers and 
writers of that day to overlook the im- 
mensely superior claims of the great 
older writers jn English literature, es- 
pecially in the Drama and in the Pul- 
pit, for witty, clever, smart epigram- 
matists and pithy writers of essays, 
letters and “ vers de societé.” 

The age of Anne was undoubtedly 
a brilliant period, but it is thrown into 
comparative obscurity by the great 
ages of Elizabeth and James I. and the 
age of the commonwealth, that preced- 
ed it. It was the age of comedy, of 
periodical writing, of true satire, of 
manly and sensible political writing 
and preaching, but it was quite deficient 
in imagination, philosophy and the 
higher kinds of genius. The criticism 
of such an age was the counterpart of 
its original writing. It was just but 
tame, its prudence degenerated into 
mere caution, it was timid, nay almost 
servile. This school lasted through 
the reign of the first two Georges and 
continued down to the forty-second 
year of the reign of George III. Dur- 
ing all this period the French criticism 
was dominant, and most of the tenets 
of this school were held, and most of 
its canons applied by that perfect em- 
bodiment of it, Dr. Blair—a writer of 
the same calibre and aim with those of 
the French critics ; a sensible guide on 
the less abstruse questions of criticism 
and taste; and a clear, methodical 
teacher of Rhetoric. He has been fol- 
lowed by men of much greater reputa- 
tion, especially among the Germans; 
and intrinsically, he is no contemptible 
writer. 

At the commencement of the present 
century a new state of things appears: 
with the foundation of the Edinburgh 
Review (1802), arose a new style of 
criticism, fresh, original, independent : 
generally judicious and fair, sometimes 

little malicious, rarely very unjust, 
although some few marked and eminent 
exceptions to this are well known (vide 
the glorious names, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Shelly, Hazlitt, Hunt, Lamb, 
and their disciples) : the matter of these 
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papers, accurate and full, sometimes 
erudite and profound; the manner, 
glancing, rapid, and popular in the 
highest degree, from a clear exposition 
smartly set forth, to the acutest logic 
and most brilliant rhetoric. We be- 
lieve the history of the setting up of 
the Edinburgh Review is tole srably well 
known, from the preface to Sidney 
Smith’s works, by himself. ‘This might 
have been a little more circurnstantial 
without doing anybody serious harm. 
It was characteristic of the age and of 
the spirit of its projectors. All of them 
young men, not long removed from the 
restraints of university discipline, and 
full of spirit and confidence. Most of 
them young lawyers (the study of law 
serves as a most excellent and natural 
introduction to polemics and criticism, 
by its general tendency to render the 
intellectual faculties clear,active, acute 
and witty, though it tends too much 
towards begetting a love for verbal 
criticism and ‘“ wit-combats,” rather 
than purely just appreciation of excel- 
lence and honest sympathy with it), 
Jeffrey, Scott, Brougham, Mackintosh. 
Smith, we believe, was the sole parson 
among them Hazlitt, Macaulay, Car- 
lyle and Stephens, the most brilliant of 
the contributors, came in some time 
afterwards. Of these, as the chiefs of 
this new school, we will speak present- 
ly. No very long aid elapsed 
(about seven years) before the Quar- 
terly was established, whose editor, 
Mr. Gifford, and his compeers are as 
well known, though by no means so 
favorably, as their Scotch rivals. Upon 
the characters of these writers we shall 
spend little time or attention. The 
perverse malignity and narrowness of 
the first editor stamp him as “a small 
critic’ in every sense of the word. 
Literally and with justice might he 
have been considered, in the language 
of the old proverb, ne sutor ultra cre- 
pidam. ‘This old crab-apple was a cob- 
bler to the very last—a word-catcher, 
a dove-tailer and joiner of sentences, 
a literary mechanic. Manyclever com- 
positors and proof-readers would have 
made as intelligent (and some more so) 
editors of old plays, while we trust 
none could have been less honest and 
unprejudiced. Yet though we shall 
not stop to analyze his pettinesses, his 
literalness and dull malice, which serv- 
ed to crush one of the noblest spirits 
that ever breathed, and heaped vile 
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scandal and “ most contemptible con- 
tempt” on other true poets and manly 
men and original thinkers : still, as the 
representative of a very large class of 
critics, the small critics, par excellence, 
we will not hesitate to draw a picture 
of them, which may indeed serve as a 
substitute for that of the cobbling editor 
of the Quarterly. The small critic is 
to the true, independent, thoroughly 
qualified judge what the minute philo- 
sophers are to Plato and Bacon. He 
is great in little things, and commonly 
little in great things. His genius is 
bent on investigating trifles; in correct- 
ing errors of punctuation or orthogra- 
phy, slips of the pen, and, in a word, 
verbal errors of all sorts. He is proof 
to irony or satire, mistaking both for 
downright condemnation of virtue or 
approval of vice. With him, a homily 
on hypocrisy passes for a scandal on 
religion, between which two he makes 
no distinction. Poetry, he judges in 
the most literal manner possible; re- 
garding solely the mechanical part, the 
verse, rhythm, pauses and accents. 
He often spoils the beauty of a fine 
passage because he cannot see the deli- 
cacy of a picturesque epithet. He 
has no feeling for sentiment, no taste 
for fanciful extravagances, which ap- 
pear to him utterly absurd. Correct- 
ness and clear expression are the very 
height of his ambition. He remarks 
how many lines of a poem end with a 
monosyllable, or with a similar termina- 
tion, or how often the same word oc- 
curs in the same sentence or paragraph. 
He pretends to be skilful in metres and 
various readings, and, indeed, master 
of the artof poetry. By this he means 
the rules of Aristotle and Bossu : his 
models being Pope and Boileau. Ac- 
cording to his standard, therefore, Hay- 
ley surpasses Wordsworth, and his own 
heroic couplets are superior to Cole- 
ridge’s varied music. Of the sources 
of poetry, the heart, the passions, na- 
ture; of the masters of the Divine 
Science, he is quite ignorant. He may 
have read Shakspeare and Schiller, 
but he can never penetrate into their 
spirit. His understanding is purely 
verbal, and below the surface of lan- 
guage, into its hidden meaning, he never 
descends. Thus, from ignorance, mis- 
apprehension, want of sympathy, all 
inherent defects in himself, he mis- 


judges the wisest spirits, perverts the 


wisest philosophy, seeks to degrade 
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the finest imagination—yet in vain ; it 
is an idle task to ery, “he will soon 
break down”—“ this is all trash ”"— 
“ this will never do,” &c. These egre- 
gious blunders are soon discovered. 
The small critic is delighted with petty 
beauties and the minutest details. 
Hence some of the most eminent of 
this tribe have been great admirers of 
the Dutch school of painting, of the 
Denners, Ostades, and Vanhuysums. 
Rather than praise, however, he loves 
still more to carp at petty faults in a 
great man, and thinks he makes a fine 
discovery when he meets with a trivial 
flaw. He looks, as it were, through 
an inverted telescope, and to his eye 
great objects diminish. He makes 
great things appear small, and the little, 
less. 

Originality puts him out; boldness, 
he styles extravagance, and acknow- 
ledges none but imitative excellence. 
All inventors he looks upon as arrogant 
interlopers. He is distrustful of novel- 
ty, and apprehends failure in every new 
scheme. He cannot distinguish be- 
tween freshness of feeling and affecta- 
tion. He hasa horror of individuality, 
and will not allow the weight of personal 
impressions. Strong passion he ac- 
counts a weak prejudice, and the sin- 
cere convictions of a pure spirit, “ idols 
of the cave.” Indignation at meanness 
and a scorn of rascality, he estimates 
as “ whim-wham and prejudice.” 

As he is a trite critic and stale 
theorist, so is he also a false logician. 
He is in fact a mere special pleader. 
He cavils at literal mistakes, and dis- 
putes terms rather than abstract truths : 
a newspaper Thomas Aquinas, or the 
Duns Scotus of a Monthly. Erudi- 
tion is to him a great bug-bear,—as 
fearful of discovering his ignorance, he 
dares not discredit the claims of pe- 
dantry. His judgments are tradition- 
ary; his opinions hereditary. “ He 
thinks by proxy and tattles by rote ;” 
reads everything, and feels nothing. 

But to leave this episode, and come 
more directly into the heart of our sub- 
ject. Though the Quarterly had for 
its first editor, a most narrow, conven- 
tional, carping critic, without any feel- 
ing or perception for aught but the 
purely mechanical part of his mechan- 
ical art, still that Review has since had 
writers for it of a very efficient stamp, 
to be sure of the same political school, 
prejudices and all, yet men of a more 
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liberal tone of mind in other respects. 
Yet though this journal was and is al- 
ways well filled with agreeable and 
elaborate articles, still it has had no 
genuine critic connected with it com- 
parable to the list of those that con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh. An evident 
reason for the inferiority of the writers 
in the London Quarterly may be found 
in the very nature of their position. 
They were party writers, they must 
defend a certain system at all hazards, 
and reject the claims of all who did not 
fight under the same banner. They 
fought too like feudal followers for a 
master—not like freemen, for freedom. 
They often contended for the wrong, 
knowingly; and hence not only per- 
verted their moral sense, which insen- 
sibly weakens the intellect, but were 
sure of a defeat. For nothing can 
utterly withstand Truth and the Right 
—not power, nor eloquence, not even 
genius. Hence we find the fertile 
genius of Sir Walter, the rich acquisi- 
tions and descriptive powers of Southey, 
the brightness of many clever writers 
rebuked by the unerring decisions of 
justice, exposed as they are in various 
ways, but in none more powerful 
among men, than by Captain Pen. 
The old maxim was reversed—Might 
did not make Right, but Right made 
Might. 

After these two leading Reviews 
came others, each devoted to some 
particular cause, or whose aim was di- 
rected to some particular purpose. 
The Westminster, the organ of the 
Utilitarians : the Retrospective, of the 
Antiquarian scholars: the British 
Critic, of the Churchmen. We shall 
not attempt to present a history of pe- 
riodical literature; our endeavor is 
rather to hit off a series of portraits 
of the leading regular critics, not of 
the reviews only, to which we shall by 
no means restrict ourselves, but also 
of the magazines and newspapers. 
We must, in consequence, omit any 
further mention of particular journals 
(we have not enumerated one-third of 
the first class, even), and proceed at 
once to the business with which we set 
out.—William Hazlitt we regard, all 
things considered, as the first of the 
regular critics in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, surpassed by several in some one 
particular quality or acquisition, but 
superior to them all, in general force, 
originality and independence. With 
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less scholarship considerably than 
Hunt or Southey, he has more sub- 
stance thaneither: with less of Lamb’s 
fineness and nothing of his subtle humor, 
he has a wider grasp and altogether a 
more manly cast of intellect. He 
has less liveliness and mere smartness 
than Jeffrey, but a far profounder in- 
sight into the mysteries of poesy, and 
apparently a more genial sympathy 
with common life. ‘Then, too, what 
freshness in all his writings, “* wild wit, 
invention ever new :”’ for although he 
disclaims having any imagination, he 
certainly possessed creative talent and 
fine ingenuity. Most of his essays 
are, as has been well remarked, “ ori- 
ginal creations,” not mere homilies or 
didactic theses, so much as a new illus- 
tration from experience and observa- 
tion of great truths colored and set off 
by all the brilliant aids of eloquence, 
fancy, and the choicest stores of accu- 
mulation. It is not our purpose, at 
present, to draw an elaborate portrait 


of this great critic. We have Bul- 
wer’s and Talfourd’s fine critical 
sketches too much in our eye and 


memory, to feel quite sure that we 
should not unconsciously borrow criti- 
cisms so well thought and finely ex- 
pressed as the critical opinions in their 
respective papers. We can only pre- 
sent a faint miniature of one who de- 
serves to be painted in the same _ bril- 
liant Titian hues, in which he himself 
depicted his early friends, the idols of 
his youthful admiration. As a literary 
critic, we think Hazlitt may be placed 
rather among the independent judges 
of original power, than among the 
trained critics of education and acquire- 
ments. He relies almost entirely on 
individual impressions and _ personal 
feeling, thus giving a charm to his 
writings, quite apart from, and indepen- 
dent of, their purely critical excellen- 
ces. Though he has never published 
an autobiography,* yet all of his works 
are, in a certain sense, confessions. 
He pours out his feelings on a theme 
of interest to him, and treats the im- 
pulses of his heart and the movements 
of his mind as historical and philoso- 
phical data. ‘Though he almost inva- 
riably trusts himself, he is almost as 
invariably in the right. For, as some 
are born poets, so he too was born a 
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critic, with no small infusion of the 
poetic character. Analytic judgment 
(of the very finest and rarest kind) and 
poetic faney, naturally rich, and ren- 
dered still more copious and brilliant 
by the golden associations of his life, 
early intercourse with honorable poets 
and a most appreciative sympathy with 
the master-pieces of poesy. Admira- 
ble as a general critic on books and 
men, of manners and character, of phi- 
losophical systems and theories of 
taste and art, yet he is more especially 
the genuine critic in his favorite walks 
of art and poesy; polities and the 
true literature of real life—the domes- 
tic novels, the drama and the belles 
lettres. Weshall not now stop to enu- 
merate in detail the distinctive traits of 
this master, beyond a mere mention of 
his most striking qualities as a writer. 
As a descriptive writer, in his best 
passages he ranks with Burke and 
Rousseau, in delineation of sentiment, 
and in a rich rhetorical vein, he has 
whole pages worthy of Taylor or Lord 
Bacon. There is nothing in Macaulay, 
for profound gorgeous declamation, 
superior to the character of Coleridge, 
or of Milton, or of Burke, or of a 
score of men of genius whose portraits 
he has painted with love and with 
power. In pure criticism, who has 
done so much for the novelists, the 
essayists, writers of comedy; for the 
old dramatists and elder poets ? Lamb’s 
fine notes are mere notes—Coleridge’s 
improvised criticisms are merely frag- 
mentary, while if Hazlitt has borrowed 
their opinions in some cases, he has 
made much more of them than they 
could have done themselves. Cole- 
ridge was a poet: Lamb,.a theorist. 
To neither of these characters had 
Hazlitt any fair pretension, for with all 
his fancy he had a metaphysical under- 
standing (a bad ground for the tender 
plant of poesy to flourish in) and to 
wit and humor he laid no claim, being 
too much in earnest to indulge in 
pleasantry and jesting—though he has 
satirie wit at will and the very keenest 
sarcasm. Many of his papers are 
prose satires, while in others there are 
to be found exquisite jeur d’esprit, 
delicate banter and the purest intel- 
lectual refinements upon works of wit 
and humor. In all, however, the criti- 





* The Liber Amoris can hardly be called an exception. 
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cal quality predominates, be the form 
that of essay, criticism, sketch, bio- 
graphy, or even travels. 

To account for Hazlitt’s comparative 
unpopularity, sev eral causes are ob- 
vious. ‘To say nothing of his strong 
politic val and personal prejudices, he is 
often too fair and just to be a zealous 
partizan, and has hence secured no po- 
litical party of admirers. His egotism, 
to some so offensive, inasmuch as it 
mortifies their own weak vanity, is to 
us one of his most attractive qualities; 
at least it implies openness and strong 
sympathies. To inspire affection, to a 
certain extent the most disinterested 
man must be a self-lover. How or 
why else should he be so powerfully 
affected by the most stirring incidents 
of life and reality, if he himse elf, the cen- 
tre of that real world (every man is 
such to himself )—if his mind, the axis 
upon which all turns that really con- 
cerns him, be quite 5 gm to all 
surrounding phenomenat Can he be 
said to take an interest in as who 
does not lend himself to the illusions of 
lifet To express an interest in any- 
thing, is to make a personal revelation, 
and this is egotism—not to evince the 
highest regard for oneself, so much as 
to display the deep feeling one may en- 
tertain for any person, thing, doctrine 

r dogma. 

Perhaps the unfortunate state of his 
private circumstances, in pecuniary 
matters as well as in his domestic rela- 
tions—an unfortunate attachment, the 
rebuffs of half-friends, the ridicule of 
contemptible opponents, no less than an 
irritable temperament and an organiza- 
tion partaking more largely of the poet 
than the peasant, singly and united, 
should serve as ample apologies for the 
occasional waywardness of the writer 
and the imprudence of the man. Those 
who knew Hazlitt best spoke most 
highly of him, as his friends Hunt and 
Lamb, and his admirers, Talfourd, and 
Knowles and Bulwer. The influence 
of the critic, too, is clearly perceptible 
in the periodical] literature of the day. 
The best critics now living in England 
and this country belong, emphatic ally, 
to the school of Hazlitt. Mr. Horne 
has unaccountably omitted the portrait 
of his master and favorite critic in his 
late gallery of portraits—an omission 
which we may attempt to supply in a 
future sketch.—Mackintosh (to return 
to the contemporaries of the first writers 





in the Edinburgh) was rather a critie 
of philosophical systems, especially in 
ethics and politics, than purely a eritie 

literature or of the characters of 
men. Yet, in none of these walks 
could he be called original. With the 
native acuteness and intellectual tena- 
city of a Scotchman, he had also their 
love for acquisition and respect for 
scholarship. He had talent, unques- 
tionably, and very considerable stores 
of acquired research. In the history, 
not only of states and parties, but also 
of schools and opinions, he was entirely 
at home. Nor was he less familiar 
with the writings of theorists of all 
ages who have speculated on the deep- 
est questions of political or of moral 
science. He was, in addition to all 
this, an accomplished general scholar. 
One quality he possessed in perfection, 
a liberal tone of mind and a fairness 
of judgment, the growth of a naturally 
benevolent, comprehensive, and en- 
lightened intellect. Pure genius he 
had none, and consequently, perhaps, 
he relied too much on mere learning, 
both in others as well as in himself. 
But, excepting this one essential defi- 
ciency (a very great one, to be sure, 
but by no means to be implied as a 
voluntary sin), we have heard of no 
other defect, intellectual or moral, of 
this true philosopher and philosophic 
critic, but that upon which Sidney 
Smith lays some stress in his cele- 
brated letter to the son of Sir James— 
a defect arising from an excess of li- 
berality, that ran almost into laxity, in 
his favorable judgments expressed of 
rather doubtful characters, and of opi- 
nions of (at least) a mixed character. 
This epicurean tendency to generosity 
in criticism might, in some men, rise 
into positive licentiousness, but, in Sir 
James Mackintosh, it was a venial 
error—the fruit of benevolence and 
wisdom. 

Mackintosh wrote largely for the 
Review, but he is best known by his 
dissertation and history. by neither 
of these is he to be fairly judge d, since 
the last is a fragment and the first a 
sketch. Both of these, however, are 
conceived and executed in a most phi- 
losophical spirit ; though, as mere com- 
positions, we do not rate either of them 
as equal to his excellent life of Sir 
Thomas More, which has always ap- 
peared to us a model of biography. 
Compared with Hazlitt, Mackintosh 
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was a mere sclfolastic man, beside a 
man of impulsive genius, though it 
must not be supposed we would depre- 
ciate the able lawyer and sagacious 
statesman while we confess his inferi- 
ority, as a writer and literary critic, to 
the bold and brilliant, but imprudent 
and paradpxical, author of “ Table 
Talk” and the “ Plain Speaker.” 

Lord Brougham may be considered 
as, in some respects, the rival, and, in 
another point of view, the very anti- 
podes, of Mackintosh. Yet, between 
both there existed a sufficient resem- 
blance, of circumstances and pursuits, 
to warrant a partial parallel. Both 
were men of study, hard-working and 
active ; both general students, able and 
busy lawyers, and political characters 
of eminence. Here the likeness ends 
—Brougham was an active, Mackin- 
tosh chiefly a speculative, reformer. 
The former effected the most practical 
good to the public, while the latter in- 
fused a better spirit into all with whom 
he came in social contact. The tem- 
per of Mackintosh was amiable and 
moderate, while Brougham is said to 
exhibit all the virulence of his sarcastic 
yenom. Mackintosh was the better 
writer and deeper thinker : Brougham’s 
head is filled with facts in natural 
science and legal reforms. Yet both 
have done their share—the former as 
thinker and writer, the latter as re- 
former and politician. ‘The friends of 
Sir James may expatiate more gene- 
rally on the private virtues of the man, 
while the admirers of Baron Vaux will 
point to his public services and untiring 
efforts in behalf of the publie good. 

Jeffrey is the last remaining link be- 
tween the old and the present school of 
English (or Scotch) criticism—the last 
of the band that started the Edinburgh 
(Sidney Smith, though living, we be- 
lieve has long since ceased to write for 
it). Like his early coadjutors, he was 
a lawyer; and, like some of them, en- 
joys high regard and an elevated posi- 
tion. Unlike the two writers just no- 
ticed, he was always more of the law- 
yer than the statesman ; rather ingeni- 
ous than profound, acute rather than 
comprehensive ; a logician rather than 
a philosopher, and more of an advocate 
than a judge. He defends rather than 
charges home : he fights in the ranks 
instead of commanding at the head of a 
battalion. He cannot cast off his nati- 
vity,as a serpent his skin. With all 
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his ingenuity, his activity, his cunning 
fence of argument, his liveliness of 
illustration, he is yet a Scotchman all 
over. His ease, playfulness, piquancy, 
are equally characteristic and equally 
French ; for, as we have stated, the 
criticism of the last century was Anglo- 
Gallic, and the shrewd barrister com- 
menced writing with his principles of 
criticism already settled, some of which 
he never lost sight of. For these rea- 
sons Mr. Jeffrey never became (for it 
was not in his nature) a poetical critic 
of any authority, for some of the great- 
est blunders in modern criticism, with 
regard to poets, occurred in his own 
Review, and under his own eye. For 
certain of these egregious mistakes he 
is himself personally responsible. We 
speak thus moderately of his treatment 
of Byron, Wordsworth, and their com- 
peers, from no ill-judged temperance, 
but a sense of fairness. For although 
Jeffrey, from want of sympathy and 
deficiency of imagination, could see no- 
thing in Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Lamb and Hunt, still it was from no 
malicious perversion of the truth, from 
no mean desire to depreciate genius. 
The fault lay in the lawyer, not in the 
man; in proof of which, take notice 
how warmly he praised the verses of 
Crabbe and the rhymes of Sir Walter, 
which he could understand. 

Evidently, Jeffrey has little of the 
poet in him; he has wit, logic, acute- 
ness, a sense of fairness, a hatred of 
imposture, a manly contempt of affecta- 
tion; he is a clever man—a man of 
bright talent, but not an original or a 
great man. He prefers Pope, we 
should suspect, to Pope’s masters. 
Yet, strangely, in his later age, he 
conceived an unaccountable fondness 
for the poetry of Keats, a writer, one 
would think, quite out of the sphere of 
his literary sympathies. Educated in 
the school of French criticism, a classi- 
cal scholar, taught to regard the imita- 
tors of the ancients as the best modern 
writers, it is but natural that Jeffrey 
should regard, with a certain fastidious 
apprehension, the rather violent out- 
bursts of strong genius in the nine- 
teenth century. Probably, induced to 
believe that true poetry had become 
extinct in the island of Great Britain, 
he considered it his duty to put down 
any juvenile attempts towards reviving 
it. With a not unjust dread of new 
reputations, boastful and premature, 
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that, for the time being, would seek to 
displace the great names of the “ great 
heirs of memory,” he wished to nip 
in the bud blossoms that he honestly 
thought would never be likely to flower 
in perfect beauty. This we judge to 
be the secret of his harsh treatment of 
genuine poets; and, all circumstances 
considered, he is not without some 
tolerable apology. 

On most subjects of prose criticism 
he is quite at home. With his a 
shrewd, professional eye he detects, 
once, sophisms, absurdities, qenckiaries, 
of all sorts. His paper, for instance, 
on phrenology, and on similar subjects, 
furnishes an excellent example of his 
common sense way of handling the 
novelties of the day. Oh! for a simi- 
lar exposition from his cutting pen of 
the abortive projects and crazy impos- 
tures of the day, in religion, morals, 
medicine, and politics. 

Activity, acuteness, and a certain 
amiable temper of mind, seem to us the 
leading characteristics of Jeffrey. His 
intellect is lively and “ forgetive,” yet 
no less steady and industrious. It is 
said that a large proportion of the arti- 
cles, for several years, came from his 
own pen. We believe that, for a long 
period, he furnished about half the mat- 
ter of each number of the Review ; yet 
this hard work (often amounting to 
drudgery) did not appear to blunt his 
wit, or dull his feeling of pleasurable 
excitement. The public need a correct 
index to the Edinburgh, when they may 
be enabled to estimate the force, viva- 
city, resources and temper of this 
pioneer of the periodical literature of 
this century. 

Of Carlyle, Macaulay and Stephens, 
of whom we have written so lately 
(July number of Democratic Review), 
we shall add nothing, unless we place 
a fourth name in conjunction with theirs, 
that of the most brilliant writer in the 
British Critic (discontinued not long 
since), Professor Sewall. There is a 
large body of very clever reviewers at 
this moment in England, Ireland and 
Scotland, whose names have never 
reached us, for which reason we must 
be silent, or return only general thanks 
and undistinguishing praise, when we 
would incline to discriminate the excel- 
lence and dwell on the individual merits 
of separate writers. 

The criticism of the day, though it 
finds its most prominent place in purely 
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critical journals, the Reviews, is 
not restricted to them. Some of the 
finest critical writers have furnished 
their contributions either solely to 
magazines, or else, if they have written 
for quarterlies, they are best known as 
writers in monthly journals. 

In this class, a very large one, of 
critics of every grade, from the ingeni- 
ous and bright, up to the eloquent and 
profound, we will enumerate the names 
of only the most remarkable—Leigh 
Hunt, Hazlitt, Landor, Lamb, Bulwer 
and Talfourd. The first four of these 
names now rank among classical writ- 
ers, t.e., writers who have gained a 
permanent and enviable position in a 
walk of literature worthy of their 
powers. Criticism is the forte par er- 
cellence of them all; for although, in 
prose, Hunt is also an agreeable narra- 
tor and a sketcher, with fine descriptive 
tact, still he has written more in the 
way of literary criticism than almost 
anything else. Hazlitt wrote in all 
forms, yet always with the critical 
spirit uppermost. A similar criticism 
may be passed with equal justice on 
the prose poet, Landor, and the fine 
humorist, Lamb. But for the Monthly 
Magazine we should, probably, have 
had little or no prose from Elia. His 
fine lucubrations would have been lost 
in a long review-article, and yet are 
too substantial for newspaper para- 
graphs. Hazlitt wrote in reviews, 
magazines and newspapers. His best 
critical powers are shown in his Lec- 
tures, and, next to those, in his Table 
Talks ; for his long articles are almost 
indistinguishable, partly because not his 
best, since written hastily, and as much 
from the want of a stamp of individu- 
ality. Bulwer and Talfourd, as palpa- 
ble imitators of Hazlitt, demand no par- 
ticular notice. 

The newspapers, also, have their 
critics, and capital ones, too. Hazlitt 
and Hunt wrote theatrical notices that 
are sufficient, had they written nothing 
else, to have given them a classic re- 
putation. Foster, of the Examiner, 
the critic of the Spectator, and writers 
in the Atheneum, Atlas, &e., approach 
them quite nearly. 

At the outset we promised only a 
passing notice of criticism on the Con- 
tinent, which should be more fully 
treated by an able scholar. 

Germany, the fountain-head, has pro- 
duced a noble array of fine critics, 
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esthetic, historical and philosophic. 
On the general principles and theory 
of taste, there are Winkleman and 
Lessing ; and, in poetry and art, Wie- 
land, Schiller and Goethe. ‘The writer 
who new-named the old philosophy of 
taste, by the mofe attractive title, 
esthetics, Baumgarten, we believe was 
not celebrated for much beside his talent 
of naming. In history, they have the 
profoundest critics, Niebuhr and Schlos- 
ser and Heeren and Muller. Always 
sensible, they are often much more. 
What a model of a critic is Goethe, the 


prince of modern authors! No dicta- 
torial, swaggering bully: no word- 


catcher, no Egyptian task-master, re- 
quiring impossibilities, and condemning 
Keats because he is not Milton, and 
Lowell because he is not Wordsworth. 
No pedant, though a most accurate and 
thorough scholar; a poet without ex- 
travagance, a writer of sentiment with- 
out weakness, who utterly disearded 
his own “ Werther.” Equally able to 
appreciate the most opposite qualities 
and the most various styles, all of 
which he could himself so admirably 
exemplify, as he so often has done. 

Happy the true author who fell into 
his hands; as for pretenders, he took 
the best way with them—passed them 
silently over. 

Among the historical critics, we most 
admire Heeren, whom Mr. Bancroft 
has translated with such clearness and 
fidelity. He is all he professes to be, 
a lucid, methodical critic; his com- 
pends are syllabuses rather than abridg- 
ments, and, as we think, rightly ; for it 
is possible to indicate the periods and 
epochs of universal ancient and modern 
history in a volume or two, but quite 
useless to crowd all the important facts 
of history into that short space. 

In France, they have a multitude of 
critics among the feuilletonists; but 
only one literary critic is known as of 
distinguished merit, Villemain, and he 
is a literary orator rather than a scho- 
lastic lecturer. History and philoso- 
phy attract the most brilliant men, the 
Cousins, the Guizots, Jouffroys, and 
Thierrys, with a host beside. A body 
of men, bright, learned, showy, yet 
French to the core,—perhaps more 
showy than solid. Dumas, for in- 
stance, represents the majority of them 
—brilliant, paradoxical, ingenious— 
writing everything, dramas, tales, tra- 
vels, histories; doing nothing in a 
complete way, yet throwing off a multi- 
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tude of fine things in this vain attempt 
at immortality. 

And, now, here in these glorious 
United States of ours, how fares the art 
of criticism? But weakly! It is yet 
a very tender plant, almost a sensi- 
tive plant. With abundance of good 
writers, nice reasoners, ingenious think- 
ers, we have little reliable criticism on 
the whole. There are, to be sure, cer- 
tain judicious and some graceful writers 
on criticism, and a few really fine crities 
scattered up and down the country, but 
no concentered, well-taught publie lite- 
rary tribunal: no master-critic or band 
of associated reviewers, just, true, able 
and learned. 

We want independency, honesty, 
temperance and learning; we do not 
wish the erudition of commentators, 
but judgments well formed by being 
well instructed. ‘The curse of puffing, 
of paid criticism, has been but too rife ; 
ana though we have an Emerson and a 
Dewey in philosophy, a Bancroft in 
history, aad the whole intellectual 
clergy of the Unitarian sect, the most 
accomplished and scholastic clergy, we 
believe, in the world, and who can fur- 
nish a dozen as able critics as are to 
be found anywhere ; though we have, 
here and there, an editor who really 
does his work fairly, here and there a 
retired student who cherishes delicacy 
of taste and sound judgment, yet, take 
the body of writers and readers in 
the country (one that lives on periodical 
literature), and see how little true, hon- 
est, and sincere criticism there is. 
While upon this subject, it may do no 
harm to express ourselves a little more 
copiously on the subject of newspaper 
criticism. The common vice of news- 
paper criticism consists in its extra- 
vagaace ; it is either a eulogium or a 
libel, both dictated, too often, by per- 
sonal feeling of like or dislike—abusive 
or complimentary. If an author is a 
favorite, he is certain to be overrated ; 
and, even where this arises from per- 
sonal affection, it is plainly wrong, and, 
in the end, hurts the object of the cri- 
tic’s admiration, for it inevitably tends 
to depress him. ‘The fact of belonging 
to the some town, having graduated at 
the same college, is sufficient to pro- 
cure a man a favorable notice. 

There is more danger, however, in 
the field of censure. When one consi- 
ders how little dispraise arises from a 
sheer conviction of the writer’s defi- 
ciency, and how much springs from 
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pique or personal dislike, or a hundred 
other disturbing causes of bias, it is 
very hard to assign the motive of justice 
to severity in criticism. 

Newspaper criticism, in this country 
at least, and the tendency of it is the 
same abroad, though by no means to 
the same extent or in an equal degree, 
owing to the much higher condition of 
the press of Europe, discovers the very 
lowest phase of the art of criticism. 
It is indeed a perversion of the term to 
apply it to the paragraphs of alternate 
praise and blame, alike indiscriminating 
and exaggerated, which pass under 
that name. It is likewise no easy 
matter to criticise a class of writing, 
confined and brief as this is, in a page 
or two; yet as the newspaper critics 
area class of authors desultory and 
various, we may be excused for a se- 
ries of remarks upon them, equally 
general and disconnected. 

They are the least of the small cri- 
tics ; the most microscopic of the mi- 
nute philosophers : their judgments are 
purely fragmentary and as detached, if 
not as deep, as the maxims of the old 
Gnomic philosophers, or the more 
modern Orphic (transcendental) say- 
ings.—Criticism is an art, and has its 
rules: hence even criticism itself may 
be criticised. Brought to a close in- 
spection and compared with high 
standards, we know not how these 
Aristarchusus and Zoiluses would dare 
to show themselves... Nor indeed 
should they court a critical notice. 
Perhaps it may be thought unwise and 
unnecessary to devote any considerable 

space to ephemeral scribblers, but any 
one who knows the vast influence the 
daily press exerts upon public opinion, 
will not think a little earnest re- 
monstrance against the vices of this 
kind of writing (which may be brought 
toa high pitch of perfection, and for 
that reason deserves the more repre- 
hension because so egregiously abused) 
and the evils it occasions, thrown away 
or ill judged. 

We are aware, that it is thought 
useless to remonstrate against the 
abuses of criticism: in time, to be 
sure, all comes right, but meanwhile an 
honest man and a good writer may 
suffer. Extended and detailed critical 
analysis cannot of course be expected 
in a newspaper, but justice, discrimi- 
nation and sympathy should enter even 
into a paragraph. It may be that 
narrative or descriptive criticism is 


preferred, that tells the plan and con- 
tents of a book, without passing an 
opinion upon it, or that depicts the 
class to which the volume belongs : 
or discusses the subject of it, without 
reference to the author himself. Some- 
times it is allowable by an oblique com- 
pliment to hint a defect : though this 
is but an evasive sort of criticism we 
have little liking for. Invariably, 
however, sincerity and fair judgment 
should be cherished and exercised, else 
criticism becomes compliment, or de- 
scends into satire. ‘The common idea 
of honest criticism coincides with sa- 
tire or sarcasm, a state of feeling and 
public judgment that cannot be too 
warmly deprecated. Good critics are 
needed, if only to disabuse the public 
mind of this and similar unfounded 
errors. 

The true position of the genuine 
critic is not yet acquired. In the re- 
public of letters, he sits just below the 
poet. Wanting his invention, with 
less imagination, less fancy, he is still 
his equal in honest enthusiasm ; in 
independence, perhaps superior; in @ 
love of the beautiful, only lower, be- 
cause he has less poetic power; ina 
reverence for the good and true, a 
faithful brother; of an accurate per- 
ception, clear judgment, and yet a 
lively sensibility, all working in an 
atmosphere of the purest candor and 
liberality, the critic is the advocate of 
the poet, the exponent of the feelings 
of the people towards him, the middle- 
man between the two. His office is 
judicial, and should be held in respect. 

If he soar not so high as the poet, 
if his authority be less divine than that 
of the moral teacher: yet it is a noble 
office notwithstanding. It is his pro- 
vince to administer, in the first place, 
impartial justice, and to extract from 
the good and beautiful and noble and 
manly, whatever is excellent and true: 
and mercifully to conceal those petty 
defects, from which humanity in its 
highest forms is notexempt. Equally 
with this generous duty—it is his of- 
fice—a most ungrateful task—to strip 
off the disguises of imposture, to reduce 
the bloated swaggerer to his original 
proportions, and utterly to discard all 
those patches of art and disguises of 
custom, that would endeavor to make 
the world believe genius existed, when 
indeed not a particle of it was to be 
found. 



























































The Draper’s Daughter. 


THE DRAPER’S DAUGHTER.—A TALE.* 


I.—THE ADVENTURES OF A DAY, 


Ar the period of the minority of Louis 
XIII. in the old, narrow and obscure 
street of la Tixeranderie, not far from 
the Hotel de Ville, stood a much fre- 
quented shop, which was the scene of 
the principal events of this history. 
The house was of that antique fashion 
usual with the middle classes of the 
middle ages, with its gable end upon 
the street, the second floor projecting 
considerably over, while on its front 
were visible the crossed beams com- 
prising the frame-work. The roof was 
surmounted with Jeaden spouts which 
in rainy weather never failed to shower 
down most liberal torrents on the heads 
of all who might pass beneath. For 
protection from these inundations, the 
merchants of that day erected broad 
wooden sheds in front of their shops. 
On the top of the huge and dilapidated 
structure of this kind in the present in- 
stance, a plate of iron was fixed, at a 
suitable height, on which was represent- 
ed a knight in full armor dividing his 
cloak with a half-naked beggar; and 
around this magnificent piece of paint- 
ing was written in large characters: 
“ Ar rue Granp-Saint- Martin, Nich- 
olas Poliveau vends Cloth and Velvet.” 
Such was the sign in all its antique 
simplicity. 

No glazed window opposed the free 
entrance of the air into the shop; two 
thick oaken shutters folded back upon 
the outer walls, forming a huge yawn- 
ing opening. On each side stood little 
tables of antique forms, loaded with 
pyramids of cloths or velvets, over the 
safety of which, from the perils of 
thieves and beggars, an apprentice was 
always watching. Beyond this mova- 
ble scaffolding, the eye penetrated into 
the depths of the shop, the walls of 
which were covered from top to bottom 
with shelves loaded with pieces of 
merchandize ; while a counter extended 
its whole length, for the display of the 
goods,—though it was so dark within 
that the wary customer was rarely 
willing to buy without bringing the ar- 
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ticle out to the light of the street be- 
neath the protecting shed. At the end, 
rose a winding staircase, massive and 
old, leading to the upper stories of the 
house. 

Humble as may seem the arrange- 
ments of this ancient shop in compari- 
son with the magnificent establishments 
of our day, yet cectain it is that about 
the year 1612 it enjoyed a wonderful 
run. Nicholas Poliveau, its proprietor, 
was a tradesman of the old style, up- 
right, honorable, and incapable of de- 
ceiving a customer in the quality of a 
cloth, or of overcharging him inits price, 
Personally, moreover, the worthy dra- 
per of the Grand-Saint-Martin belong- 
ed to the aristocracy of the bourgeoisie, 
so to speak. He had been president 
of the guild of the drapers, and had fig- 
ured in that capacity at the entrance of 
Marie de Medicis into Paris; he had 
even for several years filled the office 
of échevin in the municipality of the 
city, which, by the terms of the edict of 
Henri III. had bestowed upon him the 
privilege of nobility, in which the good 
man secretly cherished no little pride, 
though he would never confess it. In 
consequence of these civic honors, his 
shop was the resort of the richest lords 
and the noblest ladies. The street 
was often blocked up with the embla- 
zoned coaches of duchesses, the mules 
of prelates, and the jennets of gentle- 
men; a legion of pages and lackeys 
grumbled in the foul depths of its mud; 
and the neighbors who saw all these 
sumptuous equipages stopping at the 
door of the honest draper were well 
nigh bursting with jealousy. 

We must, however, confess that all 
this popularity was not entirely due to 
the honorable repute enjoyed by the 
worthy ex-échevin, and the superior 
quality of his fabrics of silk or wool ; it 
is but proper to allow her just propor- 
tion of this tide of custom to a young 
and pretty personage, Mademoiselle 
Rosette Poliveau, his only daughter, 
who usually sat enthroned like a queen 
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behind the paternal counter. Rosette 
was a little brunette, with an arch and 
mischievous countenance, and fully 
equipped with all those fascinating gra- 
ces still peculiar to the marchandes of 
Paris. She had that exact refinement of 
coquetry which stimulates and secures 
its object, without committing the fair 
employer. She was irresistible, espe- 
cially for the men, when she would ex- 
hibit to advantage the color or the 
quality of a cloth or a velvet ; and the 
young nobles would come from the 
furthest end of Paris to buy the mate- 
rial for a doublet chosen by little Ro- 
sette, or the beautiful Draper’s Daughter. 
It was all the fashion at the Louvre to 
have made one’s purchases from her ; 
and the usual answer of a petit-maitre, 
to any criticism upon the tint of his 
cloak, was that he had found nothing 
finer at the pretty Poliveau’s. 

It is searcely to be supposed that our 
sweet little Rosette was not somewhat 
touched with vanity at finding herself 
so bewilderingly the rage ; and that the 
thought had never crossed her mind of 
exchanging her cloth hood for one of vel- 
vet, as the saying was,—in other words, 
of marrying some one of these handsome 
young lords who were for ever flirting 
round her, and several of whom loved 
her to distraction. But whatever levi- 
ty or vanity there might be in her com- 
position, Rosette was at heart a good 
girl, and repaid the adoration of her old 
father with the tenderest affection. 
Nor had slander ever found in her the 
slightest opening in which to fasten its 
envenomed tooth ; and all the Rue de 
la Tixeranderie was loud in praise of 
her virtuous discretion. 

Such were the elements of success 
of the establishment we have describ- 
ed, which had been in the Poliveau 
family for two centuries, from father to 
son,—in all respects, both without and 
within, the same ; except, of course, in 
the possession of our pretty Rosette. 

Unhappily every medal has its re- 
versed side, and after having related 
the causes of the rise and greatness of 
the house of Poliveau, we must fain to 
allude to the sinister rumors that were 
abroad of its approaching decay, at 
about the period at which our narrative 
commences. It was whispered that 
the ambition of Poliveau might perhaps 
cause his fall. While the échevin had 


devoted his time at the Hotel de Ville 
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to the business of the municipality, he 
had neglected his own; nor had the 
beautiful eyes or the pretty prattle of Ro- 
sette availed to prevent some most dis- 
astrous variations in the prices of silks 
and woollens. Moreover, the grand 
folks of the court who frequented the 
shop of the good draper were not the 
most punctual customers in the pay- 
ment of their bills; and it was even 
said that Poliveau had received more 
than one rough rebuff for having been 
a little too pressing with this one or 
that one among his noble customers. 
Airs of compassion, countenances of 
hypocritical sympathy, were already 
assumed towards him ; and some of his 
kind and charitable friends would even 
go so far as to hint in private corners 
that the poor échevin might soon find 
himself reduced to the necessity of 
bankruptcy —that he might soon be 
compelled to put on the green bonnet, 
which would certainly be a very mel- 
ancholy event for the corporation of 
drapers and for his friends, &c., &c. 

One summer morning, before the usu- 
al hour of the more wealthy customers, 
Rosette was already at her post in the 
paternal shop. The master was abroad, 
and the daughter, aided by the two ap- 
prentices, who kept moving about her 
with a very busy air, undertook to sup- 
ply his place to the best of her ability. 
Mademoiselle Poliveau was dressed as 
a simple bourgevise, obeying at once 
the rules of modesty and the sumptuary 
laws yet in force ; but her attire, though 
exclusively of woollen stuff, had an air 
of neatness and elegance that any fine 
dame might well have envied. She wasin 
her usual seat behind one of the show- 
cases which obstructed the broad en- 
trance of the shop; where she could 
elude the too eager curiosity of the 
passer-by, with, at the same time, am- 
ple opportunity to indulge her own; 
for, through the heaps of merchandize, 
the quick and mischievous eyes of the 
little watcher could observe at her 
leisure all that passed in the street, 
while her pretty fingers were dexter- 
ously knitting an ample woollen stock- 
ing destined for a gift to Master Poli- 
veau on St. Nicholas's day. On this 
particular occasion she appeared to be 
watching the passers-by with an unu- 
sual degree of attention. Her looks 
ranged eagerly to one of the extremities 
of the street; and as the morning ad- 
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vanced, her gay and sparkling counten- 
ance became clouded with an expres- 
sion of impatience and disappointment, 

The extraordinary preoccupation of 
their young mistress did not escape the 
eyes of the two apprentices, who ex- 
changed glances of intelligence as they 
observed her. The elder of the two 
was a tall young man of twenty-five, 
whose doublet and hose, though of sim- 
ple brown cloth, were always of the 
latest cut, and whose perruque was al- 
ways curled with a peculiar nicety. 
He was active, intelligent, and possess- 
ed of insinuating manners which made 
him very popular with the customers. 
Giles Ponselot—such was the appren- 
tice’s name—was said moreover to be 
a proud fellow, with ideas above his 
business, which had drawn down many 
a lecture upon his head from Master 
Poliveau. ‘There were people who 
even declared that on Sundays, when 
the shop was shut, Giles used to dress 
up as a cavalier, with plumed hat and 
sword on thigh, and play the gentle- 
man at the Queen’s-Court, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Louvre ; but this was 
a matter too serious to be credited on 
slight evidence, and his master had not 
yet sifted it to the bottom. 

The other apprentice, by way of 
contrast, was short, thick, heavy, and 
taciturn; as careless in his attire as his 
colleague was particular. Guillaume 
Leroux spoke but rarely, and then very 
laconically ; but he was a man of ac- 
tion, and at the first provocation he 
would fall upon his adversary, with an 
enormous pair of fists which would 
have felled an ox. 

Such as they were, the two young 
men worked admirably together; there 
was a sort of partnership between them, 
to which the one contributed his intel- 
ligence and the other his muscular 
strength. ‘They were united moreover 
by the instinct of a common sentiment. 
Each in secret, and after his own fash- 
ion, loved his young mistress, and 
this sentiment which might naturally 
have alienated them, had only served 
to draw them the closer together. 
Seeing Rosette always surrounded by 
young and gallant lords of the court, 
who exercised the right of saying to 
her, lightly and laughingly, all that 
neither of them dared to utter, and con- 
vinced that their fair mistress, with her 
head turned by these brilliant coxcombs, 
would never deign to cast a glance on 


her two poor and obscure adorers, they 
had conceived a common hatred against 
the nobility. 

Rosette’s patience was fairly ex- 
hausted when the chime of a neigh- 
boring church struck nine. The fair 
draper’s daughter let fall her ball of 
worsted, and with an air of vexation, 
perhaps unconsciously, murmured, 

** Mon Dieu! he will never come!” 

“ Courage, mademoiselle !” said Giles 
Ponselot, who had been hovering near 
her, and now sprang forward to 
pick up the ball. “ Corbleu! you need 
not be so alarmed. ‘The master cannot 
be much longer gone, and we must hope 
that he will return with the ten thou- 
sand crowns made up which he has to 
pay to-morrow morning at this hour to 
that outrageous usurer, Jacomeny.” 

Rosette looked at him abstractedly, 


as if she had not understood the mean-- 


ing of his words ; she then resumed her 
work, saying in a careless tone: 

“Yes, yes, Master Giles, 1 am not 
uneasy—all that will be easily arranged, 
I am sure.” 

The apprentice in his turn looked at 
her with surprise. ‘‘ What, demoi- 
selle,” he asked in a lower voice, ‘are 
you not aware that if that sum is not 
paid to Jacomeny before noon to-mor- 
row, we must indeed I dare not 
say what would happen to us all !” 

Rosette made a pretty little face of 
saucy impatience. “‘ Go to your work, 
Master Giles,” she said, rather imperi- 
ously ; “ you are as melancholy as a 
knell. One would suppose, to hear 
you, that the shop of the Grand St. 
Martin is to be shut up to-morrow, and 
that my father has already all the bai- 
liffs and officers of the Chatelet at his 
heels. Go to your work ; this is the 
hour of business, and the customers 
will soon be here.” 

‘“*T did not mean to offend, demoi- 
selle,” said he, with deference ; “ and 
since it is not the absence of the 
master that causes your uneasiness 

” 

“And why should my father’s a- 
sence disquiet me more to-day then 
any other day?” said Rosette, with 
her tone of mingled levity and impa- 
tience. “He has gone to ask for 
money from some of our rich debtors, 
and he will no doubt bring back pre- 
sently more than he has any need of. 
Monsieur Je Maréchal alone owes, for 
himself and his household, more than 
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three thousand crowns, and the Duch- 
ess de Liche mn 

“It is not on these great lords and 
noble ladies that the master must rely 
for the repayment of Jacomeny,” cried 
the apprentice, with bitterness. ‘ No, 
no, do not believe it, demoiselle! For- 
tunately I know that he means to call 
also as he passes, on his comrade 
Gandillet, the fat draper of the Rue Gu- 
ernetat, and that is what reassures me.” 

Ponselot sighed, and resumed his 
work in silence, at the other end of the 
shop. As for Rosette, she seemed 
immediately to forget this conversation, 
which doubtless had not entirely di- 
verted her from her dominant thought, 
and she continued to cast furtive 
glances along the street, still plying 
her needles as dexterously as before. 
A few moments elapsed. Suddenly 
the maiden started, and leaning towards 
the door, as if to have a better view of 
some one approaching, she murmured 
inaudibly :—* Here he is at last !” 

But presently she resumed aloud, 
with a tone of impatience, “ No, it’s 
the Count de Manle, that lord who is 
always followed by a regiment of pages 
and lackeys. Come, messieurs, pre- 
pare to receive him a chair for 
Monsieur the Count.” 

“He is coming, perhaps, to bring 
the hundred and thirty livres for the 
piece of velvet which he took six 
months ago,” said the incorrigible 
Giles, with a look to his mistress. 

The personage who now entered, 
leaning on the shoulders of a secretary 
and a valet, and followed by several 
lackeys, was a man of from forty to 
forty-five, well made, though a little 
inclined to obesity, with a complexion 
still fresh, and a well waxed moustache 
= entirely free from tinge of grey. 

@ was attired in all the elegance of 
an accomplished courtier ; while at his 
side was suspended a large duelling 
sword, and long golden spurs jingled 
at his heels, though he had come on foot. 

The Count de Manle was plunged in 
a state of dejection so extreme, that 
after being deposited in the fauteuil 
prepared for his accommodation, it was 
some time before he recovered his con- 
sciousness of where he was, suffici- 
ently to address to our pretty little 
friend any of the customary compli- 
ments of which his speech was usually 
lavish. In the meantime it was only 








from his attendants that the inmates 
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of the shop learned the cause of the 
unhappy affliction which had reduced 
him to this state. From one of his 
numerous estates in the country, he 
had yesterday received the intelligence 
of the death of a favorite tame deer, 
Diane, of which he had been fond to 
distraction! and the purpose for which 
he had now come, was to purchase a 
hundred yards of black cloth, to put 
his household in due mourning on the 
melancholy occasion—all which he 
must have of the richest and costliest. 
On learning that the master was ab- 
sent, he expressed some vexation at 
the necessity of his returning, but 
Rosette hastened to assure him that 
that circumstance was immaterial, and 
that if he would have the kindness to 
make his selection of the stuffs, all 
that he needed should be sent without 
delay, to the hotel he should designate. 
The count very gallantly and graci- 
ously left the selection to the pretty 
mistress of the shop, who expressed 
her hope that she might be able to sa- 
tisfy him, and directed the apprentices 
by a sign, to bring forth the desired 
commodities. With a considerate re- 
gard to her convenience, he said that 
as he wanted it that very day, he would 
send some of his people within a couple 
of hours to carry it home. 

At the moment when the young 
maiden was about to accept with grati- 
tude this kind offer, Giles Ponselot 
started forward to the front, and said to 
her with an unusual vivacity : 

“Take care, Rosette, what you pro- 
mise !” 

“* What do you mean, Master Giles *” 

“T have positive knowledge, that 
this fine lord is a & 

“What does this fellow mean?” said 
the count insolently, and without turn- 
ing his head towards the young appren- 
tice ; “and why does he intrude him- 
self upon our conversation t” 

“I say,” resumed the young man, 
growing pale with rage, “ that a pru- 
dent person ought to hesitate before 
giving credit for a hundred yards of 
cloth, to an habitual frequenter of the 
gambling house of the Golden Apple, 
especially when he has been seen to 
play with loaded dice !” 

A flash of angry surprise shot from 
the countenance of the Count de Manle; 
his fellows had their eyes on him to 
divine his thought, and to obey his 
least signal. On the other hand, Giles 
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had summoned by a sign his friend 
Guillaume, who placed himself by his 
side, armed with his formidable shears. 
But the count, after casting a keen and 
scrutinizing glance upon the apprentice, 
cast himself back upon the fauteuil, 
and burst into a loud fit of laughter. 

“'Téte-Dieu !” he exclaimed ; “ here 
is a funny fellow, to be sure! I would 
swear that the beggar dresses himself 
up sometimes as a gentleman, and goes 
to risk his pistole at the Golden Ap- 
ple, like a man of quality. And nowl 
do remember,” he continued, with re- 
doubled laughter and mockery, “ this 
is the fine cavalier I plumed last San- 
day ; and with all his airs I suspected 
he was no gentleman, if only from the 
tie of his ruff, and the way he would 
entangle his sword between his legs— 
Pardieu! this will be a capital joke to 
tell !” 

“Ts this true, Master Giles?” said 
Rosette, with severity. ‘ Have you 
really dared to slip yourself in among 
gentlemen, and ——” 

“Well, then, yes, demoiselle,” re- 
plied the apprentice, with a courageous 
effort, and raising himself erect. “ I 
confess it, a foolish curiosity and de- 
sire to catch the tone and manners of 
these people of quality whom you 
fancy so much, have led me two or 
three times to an ordinary said to be 
frequented by the young lords of the 
court. You will tell the master, and 
I know that I shall be expelled with 
disgrace from the shop, but I prefer to 
receive the treatment | merit, to allow- 
ing the good master, whose bread I 
have eaten for five years, to be the 
dupe of a swindler. I therefore de- 
clare that this gentleman, with all his 
grand airs, is well known at the Golden 
Apple as a blackleg well skilled in all 
the tricks of cheating. I learned these 
details from a poor devil who had been 
a witness to my mishap under his 
hands, and who had before been a 
similar victim to this fine gentleman’s 
dexterity. He told me too, that though 
he did associate with some persons of 
real distinction, the Count de Manle 
was suspected of living on the profits 
of his gambling—that no one knew any- 
thing of his lands or revenues, nor for 
most of the time of his dwelling place. 
He told me too, that his pretended 
valets bat I hold my tongue. 
You know enough now to look twice 
before you leap, into giving so large 
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a credit as a hundred yards of cloth to 
an intriguing swindler. Sucha loss at 
this moment would be fatal to our 
good master.” 

What might have been the issue of 
this extraordinary scene, we cannot 
tell. In extreme distress and perplex- 
ity, Rosette, who had often seen the 
Count de Manle on a footing of perfect 
equality in the company of the most 
honorable persons, was turning her 
eyes frequently into the street during 
this harangue, as if she expected to see 
her father make his appearance, who 
alone was competent to all the diffi- 
culties of the case. 

At this moment a new personage ap- 
peared on the threshold of the door, 
and Rosette started quickly up with a 
slight cry of surprise and joy. Her 
eyes shone with a heightened brilli- 
ancy,—and yet it was not her father 
who caused her so lively a sensation. 

The new comer was a young cava- 
lier of seventeen or eighteen at the 
outside, whose upper lip was barely 
shadowed by a naseent moustache, and 
whose blue eye had a charming sweet- 
ness of expression. He was dressed 
with as much richness as the Count 
de Manle, but with better taste, en- 
tirely free from the ridiculous affecta- 
tion of the fashion of the day. He 
therefore wore no perruque, and his 
beautiful light hair fell in long ringlets 
upon his shoulders. His satin doublet 
and his hose were of excellent style, 
and his cloak of velvet embroidered 
with gold, hung loosely over his 
left shoulder, with a light and graceful 
effect. Notwithstanding his extreme 
youth and his timidity, he affected a 
pretty little air of aristocratic imperti- 
nence, which became him delightfully, 
and he made the lackeys of the count, 
who were about the door, withdraw to 
give him room, witha haughty gesture 
worthy of a man long accustomed to 
command. 

His looks were first directed to 
Rosette, who blushed, and lowered her 
eyes. The elegant youth raised his 
plumed hat, and bent gracefully before 
her, and without even perceiving the 
presence of other persons, was about 
to address his salutations to her, when, 
suddenly, the Count de Manle rose 
from his seat, and hastened towards 
him with open arms. 

“Ah! by my faith, it is that dear 
Marquis de Villenégre!” he exclaimed 
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with an exaggerated joy. “Upon my 
life, I must indeed embrace you !” 

The Marquis de Villenégre dic 1st 
manifest any extraordinary pleasure in 
the meeting, as soon as he perceived 
who his frierd was. However, he put 
a good face on the matter, and though 
casting a glance of regret towards Ro- 
sette, he yielded to the importunate 
civilities of the Count de Manle. 

“* And what have you been doing with 
yourself for this age?” retaining the 
hand of the young man who was greatly 
embarrassed by his demonstrations. 
“ And that dear Duke de Villenégre, 
your father, and that best of duchesses, 
your mother, how are they? Are not 
they going to die pretty soon and leave 
you that charming duchy of Villenégre, 
where they say there is such capital 
hunting? You are never to be seen 
now either in the cabinet of the King, 
nor at the Queen’s-Court, nor at 
church ; and pity it is, for you are just 
made to make your way with the wo- 
men. I'll bet a hundred pistoles you 
are in love !” 

The marquis blushed and hung his 
head, while his blush was reflected from 
the face of Rosette. ‘The count was 
quick to perceive such a symptom, and 
as ifenjoying their confusion, proceeded 
in a tone of raillery : 

“ T have taken a fancy, marquis, that 
it is not with any great lady you are in 
love, but some sweet, fresh, delicious, 
little bourgeoise—that is the way we 
always begin. Ah,” he continued, in 
reply to the young man’s disclaimer, 
“you mean to play the discreet, eh? 
All right, all right, my young friend. 
It’s my own way too. But tell me, eh, 
does the bez auty share your flame ! 

“Indeed,” said Villenégre, forget- 
ting himself perhaps, and casting a se- 
cret side glance at Rosette, “ for two 
months I have not been able to obtain 
the favor of a word with her without 
witnesses.” 

The count burst into a fresh explo- 
sion of laughter, till the marquis scarce- 
ly knew whether to participate in his 
mirth or to resent it. 

“ Oh, the famous paladin of the Round 
Table !” exclaimed De Manle. “ How 
well I recognize there my own begin- 
ning! And so the cruel one torments 
that poor little heart. She'll mend, 
she'll mend, the barbarian! I take to 
witness this very charming and honor- 
able Mademoiselle Rosette de Poli- 
veau” (and as he spoke the count had 
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taken the young marquis by the hand, 
and placed him face to face with 
the blushing maiden, whose confusion 
was vastly increased by this impudent 
act),—* look at that beautiful face,” he 
exclaimed, pointing to the noble and 
pure brow of the youth; “ look at those 
eyes gleaming like diamonds, that com- 
plexion of lilies and roses, that pretty 
moustache, and tell me, I pray you, 
have you ever seen a more charming 
cavalier t” 

This absurd interrogation completed 
the confusion with which the young 
people were overwhelmed. 

“My lord,” at last Rosette stam- 
mered out, twisting a corner of her 
apron, “without wishing to deny the 
merits of Monsieur the Marquis, you 
know it not belong to a young 
maiden like me to-——” 

“ But that is all nothing yet,” re- 
sumed the imperturbable panegyrist ; 
“my dearest of friends, Villenégre, 
has moreover wit, birth, and they say 
the duchy he is one day to have is well 
worth a hundred thousand crowns. 
And then, too, he is brave, a gallant 
player, and all the ladies of the court 
would be mad with love of him if he 
would but deign to cast on them one 
single little glance of compassion. So 
tell me, now, ought not the mischievous 
little puss who is tormenting him, to be 
proud of having so accomplished a gal- 
lant 1” 

** Mercy, mercy, my dear De Manle!” 
exclaimed the marquis; “do you not 
see that you put mademoiselle to the 
torture, in attempting to force upon her 
an esteem for my person which she does 
not entertain?” 

** Monsieur the marquis cannot sup- 
pose ” timidly interposed poor Ro- 
sette. 

*“T bet at least,” resumed the count 
with his imperturbable sang-froid, “ that 
Mademoiselle Rosette, severe and fe- 
rocious as she may be, cannot help 
approving one thing done by my young 
friend here. A few days ago, Polastron 
had said at table that the marquis was 
in love with a little bourgeoise, and 
that she had accepted him for her lover. 
This bourgeoise was an honorable and 
excellent young maiden whose name I 
will not mention——” 

“Count,” abruptly interrupted Vil- 
lenégre, “ how could you know x 

“ Do not fear, I will say nothing in- 
discreet. This is what ensued. The 
marquis goes and finds Polastron, in good 
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society, and says to him : “ Sir cavalier, 


you have said that I was the favorite of 


a certain virtuous demoiselle ; you were 
mistaken; you must retract.” Polas- 
tron retorts that he will dono such thing. 
They go out, and Polastron receives a 
ferocious thrust in the shoulder, from 
which he is still in his bed : and so the 
honor of the demoiselle is saved.” 

During this narrative Rosette had 
experienced a Be emotion ; she had 
no difficulty in guessing who was the 
young eematied for whom the mar- 
quis had fought, and fixing on him an 
eye swimming in teurs: 

““ You have done that, Monsieur de 
Villenegre?” said she, impe taeiby. 
“You have defended the honor of an 
humble maiden, of inferior rank to your 
own, and you h ive fought for her sake 
Oh! that was noble, and I thank you— 
for her whom you caused to be re- 
spected ! 

As she spoke she extended her hand 
to Villenégri , who raised it to his lips 
und slipped into it a little billet. Atany 
other moment Rosette would pe rhaps 
have refused to receive such a missive, 
but her imagination was still powerfully 
influenced by the recital of the count, 
and the paper passed rapidly from the 
young maiden’s hand to the pocket ol 





her apron. Qne person alone per- 
ceived this movement—it was Giles 
Ponselot. 

A short time only elapsed after this 


before a new per ig Was seen to 
turn rapidly the corner of the next 
treet, and to advance swiftly toward 
the shop. The i} pre ntices allows d a 
gesture of satisfaction to es Ape them, 
and Rosette rose juickly to meet him. 
At the same moment Master Poliveau 
entered, preceded by two stout fellows 
carrying on their backs leathern bag 
which appear 1 to be full of silver. 
Poliveau was a stout little man, with 
1m honest red face which presented yet 
but few wrinkles, though he was past 
sixty. <A large great-coat of brown 


linsey-woolsey, black woollen stock 


ings, and a ugh and broad-brimmed hat 


complete la costume o (treme sim- 
plicity and tolerable age. 
Everything in the appearance of the 
ex-échevin recalled one of those trades- 
1 


men of the olden time, who thought 
more about honoring their commercial 
engagements than about dazzling the 
eyes of their customers by a showy ex- 
terior 
vo! 


Perceiving the gentlemen who had 
established themselves in his shop, a 
slight expression of dissatisfaction cross- 
ed ‘his fas e. Hesaluted them, howev- 

politely though coolly, while they 
were beth eager in a more courteous 
address to him than was exactly re- 
quired by the etiquette of rank. The 
draper’s first care. was to dispose of the 
sacks of money, which he delivered 
over to his appre ntices to De de pee 
in the strong box in his sine 1 the 
rear of the shop. The C. unt appear- 
ed to regard them with astonishment 
s they lay piled on the counter. 

“ By my faith!” he said at length, 
‘these messieurs citizens have as much 
money as we gentlemen ! Why, 
there are as many crowns there as my 
county of Mantle yields me in three 


months!” 


* Yes, monsieur,” replled ihe dra- 
per, with some ill humor, seating him- 
self on a wooden stool by the side of 
his daughter, and wiping the perspira- 
tion from his forehead ; “ but your 
money, you great personages, is destin- 
ed to be s qua undered in follies, in gam- 
bling and trinketing and fine equipages ; 
ours, we poor traders, is destined to 


pay our debts.’ 


“Yes, 1 have indeed heard,” said 
the count with an air of indifference, 
‘that among traders receipts and ae- 
knowledgments were given, and that 


when the day arrives they must be 


' sai! ge tw " 
paid it is very wonderful 





when the ge ntlemen, who take 


tr wares on credit, refuse to pay,” 
ontinued Polive vith a tone of much 
Littare bh gs : ‘ c ] } 
LueCrncss, Wwe Liust ice: OUFsetves 
very mucin em irrassed. 


‘You seem fatigued, father,” said 





hosett a, have been ol lia ] pe I- 
ips to import - your noble ecu tomers 
to make up the sum you required ?” 

** 'T'o the devil our noble customers '” 
eplied Peliveau abruptly. With little 
regard to his two noble auditors, the 
worthy man then proceeded to give pret- 
ty free vent to the feelings excited by 
his mornino’s adventures From the 
hotels of all the grreat lords where ne 
had been to s8¢ . 1ciL pa yment of part of 
his dues. he had either been r epulsed 





with inst It or despatched with barren 
fine speeches ; { the friendship of his 
worthy friend of his own class, Gandil- 
lot, had eved him from the 
ruin imminent over his head on the mor- 


row. The attention of the Count de 
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Manle was chiefly occupied in observ- 
ing the transportation of the sacks of 
silver by the apprentices into the ad- 
joining cabinet. Villenegre ventured 
a few words, respectfully and kindly, 
in defence of his class. De Manle in- 
terposed at length with great insolence, 
being very vehement in maintaining es- 
pecially the honorable character of him- 
self and his friend. 

* One wants to rob him of his cloth, 
and the other of his daughter !” muttered 
Ponselot, at the rear of the shop, to his 
fellow apprentice. 

Matters were fast proceeding from 
bad to worse. The old draper, with 
much more frankness than civility, gave 
a distinct intimation to Villenégre, that 
he was but little pleased with the fre- 
quency of his attentions at his shop, 
and at the reports to which they natu- 
rally gave rise in the neighborhood ; 
and 
of himself and his daughter, that they 
might hereafter be relieved from his 
honorable company. ‘The young man 
was only restrained from an expression 
of his indignation at this, by a quick 
motion of Rosette, who passed close by 
him, to withdraw to the rear of the shop, 
addressing to him a glance and gesture 
of supplication as she did so. The 
Count informed the angry draper that 
he had come with the gracious purpose 
of buying a hundred yards of cloth, but 
that he had now changed his mind—a 
loss of custom to which the latter had 


little difficulty in reconciling himself 


very contentedly. 

“Will you come, count?” at last 
said Villenégre. ‘“ Suppose we dine to- 
gether at the Golden Apple *” 

“With all my heart, marquis; but 
do you know an amusing idea that 
crosses my mind *” 

** What is it?” 

“Why, simply to make my fellows 
give a gentle drubbing to our dear friend 
Poliveau here ;” and he burst into a 
laugh as though the fancy struck him 
as an excellent joke. 

Poliveau’s ruling passion was not 
courage, and he believed De Manle 
very capable of following his threat by 
its immediate execution. He shrank 
back a few steps, and turned pale with 
alarm. 

“Fear nothing, master Poliveau,” 
said Villenegre coolly, with a gesture 
full of dignity, “I have not for a mo- 
ment conceived the idea of chastising 
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your impoliteness. You are under the 
protection of a young demoiselle whom 
I respect and honor, and I will suffer 
no harm to be done to you.” 

“Nor would it be very prudent to 
attempt the contrary!” said Giles Pon- 
selot, suddenly making his appearance 
behind his master, armed with a thick 
yard stick, and supported by Guillaume, 
brandishing his shears. 

The marquis answered this bravado 
only by a glance of contempt, and the 
count by a burst of laughter ; and the 
two gentlemen left the shop arm in arm 
before the merchant had recovered 
from the terror into whick he had been 
thrown by this unexpected scene. 

They had scarcely gone twenty steps 
when De Manle, suddenly ceasing his 
laughter, said to the young marquis, 
who was still much agitated by what 
had just passed 

* Look you now, Villenégre, I have 
guessed the truth: you love the little 
thing and the little thing loves you 
You are a child, and do not yet know 
how to manage these matters. I am 
disposed to aid you, that we mey both 
take our revenge upon that old clown 
ofatradesman. ‘T'o-night she shall be 
yours.” 

* To-night !” repeated the marquis, 
quite bewildered, and opening his eyes 
to their utmost width. 

“To-night. But wait for me amo 
ment. I must dismiss these fellows 
here, who would only encumber us, till 
the moment arrives when we _ shall 
want them ;” and then turning back his 
steps at the same moment, he spoke a 
few words to his followers who imme- 
diately dispersed. He then rejoined 
the young man, who waited for him 
with much anxiety. 

“* Have the cards and dice left you a 
few pistoles in your pocket?” he asked 
him. 

“| have a few crowns by me,” 
the reply. 

* You will lend them to me—I will 
return them to-morrow—for to-morrow 
] am to touch a pretty sum—ten thou- 
sand crowns!” 

“ Willingly—but could you 


” 


was 


not tell 
ne—— 


“Nothing. Come along to the Gol- 


den Apple ; and provided you let me 
act out my own plans, I promise you 
that this very night we shall take out 
full satisfaction out of all this low bour- 
geoisie.”” 
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II. Tue Apventures or a Nicar. 


At the epoch of this history, Paris 
was not inundated with light as it is in 
our time. At the close of the day, 
therefore, there was a sudden cessa- 
tion of all noise and movement; the 
churches and theatres were closed, and 
the citizens retired to their dwellings ; 
the circulation was everywhere sus- 
pended, except in one or two privileged 
quarters. After nightfall, the city be- 
came the prey of the thieves, robbers, 


and assassins who infested it; and if 


a peaceful tradesman ventured abroad, 
it was only on some indispensable busi- 
ness, and well furnished with a weapon 
for defence, and a lantern for light. 


On the present evening the shop of 


master Poliveau was closed at its usual 
hour of dusk, and the family of the 
good draper assembled round the table 
for the evening meal, in the large 
apartment on the second floor. The 
seat of Giles Ponselot was the only 
one vacant, Rosette giving for him the 
apology with which he had entrusted 
her, that he had withdrawn to his room 
to dress himself, an explanation little 
satisfactory or intelligible to his master. 
She was very careful to make no allu- 
sion to the confession which had fallen 
from him in the morning, as to his occa- 
sional habits and haunts. Master Po- 
liveau recounted at full length, all the 
vexatious adventures of the day, which 
had worked him up to such a pitch of 
irritation against the whole nobility, 
that he had taken out his vengeance on 
the first of the class he had happened 
to meet. He had no regrets for his 
treatment of De Manle, whom he more 
than suspected to be a worthless ad- 
venturer who had intrigued and bullied 
his way into honorable society by dint 
of knavery and pretension. As for 
Villenégre, though he knew buat little 
of him, he took Rosette rather sharply 
to task for allowing him to hang so 
much around her, and wound up by 
pere mptorily forbidding her to hold any 
further intercourse with him. 

The supper was nearly concluded, 
when the door opened, and by the light 
of the lamp which the old serving wo- 
man had just placed on the table, Giles 
Ponselot was seen to enter the apart- 
ment, though searcely indeed to be 
recognized in the complete transforma- 
tion which had taken place in his 
appearance. Instead of his usual plain 
and humble attire as an apprentice, he 


had now a plumed hat, a doublet and 
hose of dark green, with blue satin 
aiguillettes, and boots with gilt spurs ; 
a large black baldrick sustained his ra- 
pier, and a cloak of the same color as 
his doublet hung from one shoulder. 

We need not describe the storm of 
indignation which burst on the devoted 
head of poor Giles, as he advanced 
irresolutely, with his hat in his hand, 
towards his master. He waited sub- 
missively until it had somewhat spent 
itself, when he stated that this cos- 
tume was necessary for an excur- 
sion which he designed to make that 
evening. A full avowal necessarily 
ensued of the former occasions on 
which he had enacted a similar mas- 
querade, which, indeed, he had sup- 
posed already known, and for the con- 
cealment of which, he cast a look of 
gratitude to Rosette and Guillaume. 
After a severe reprimand, however, 
and contrary to his expectation, his 
master declared his pardon for these 
past offences, on the condition of his 
tor ever forswearing all similar follies, 
and on the consideration of his being 
an orphan, destitute of other friends in 
Paris than his master, to whom he had 
come recommended by a miserly old 
uncle from the country. Overjoyed 
at this clemency, and overflowing with 
gratitude, Giles Ponselot eagerly pro- 
mised what was demanded of him. 

“Oh, I promise you, indeed, I re- 
nounce for ever these foolish notions 
of pride! I see too well that I must 
despair of ever in this way finding 
favor in the eyes of one who But,” 
he proceede d, interrupting himself with 
an air of resolution, “ your very good- 
ness stimulates me to carry out the 
project I have conceived. Permit me 
to go abroad this once to-night, and to- 
morrow I swear to obey you in all you 
may command.” 

“And where do you want to go to- 
night ?”’ 

“] entreat you not to question me. 
Perhaps this very night I may have an 
opportunity of proving to you all my 
gratitude for your past kindness, and 
your present indulgence.” 

But the master was inflexible. He 
would understand none of such non- 
sense. He fancied it the proper occa- 
sion to exert and maintain all the 
antique dignity of the domestic disci- 
pline, and he took his position accord- 
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ingly. If he went forth that night, it 
should be to return no more. It was 
in vain that Giles entreated. Explana- 
tions he would not or could not give, 
that would appear other than vague 
and frivolous. He did not exactly 
know his own mind, only he was fully 
impressed with the idea that some 
great misfortune menaced his master 
and his household, which in some mys- 
terious way he hoped to find the means 
to counteract All was in vain; in 
vain the entreaties of Rosette to Giles, 
assuring him of her affection for him 
as for a brother, to yield to her father’s 
now inflexible will; in vain the honest 
grief of Guillaume ; in vain even the 
insinuations of his master, that it was 
a mere pretext to house 
which he believed to be on the eve ot 
ruin. It was asore and severe trial, 
but in the midst of his own grief his 
resolution was unshaken—and he was 
cone. 

A melancholy parting that evening 
dispersed the family to their respective 
places of rest. ‘The old man affected 
an indifference at the loss of his favor- 
ite apprentice which he was far from 


abandon a 
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answer, and declared that he would be 
at the height of his aspirations, if the 
adorable Rosette would but let fall a 
glance of pity on her poor slave. This 
language, contrasting as it did with the 
audacious and trenchant style of the 
gallants who usually addressed her, 
was precisely the one caleulated to 
make the most impression on a young 
girl who, while discreet and honorable, 
was not free from alittle vanitv. And 
so the fair draper’s daughter hung with 
an infinite delight over these lines, in 
which she believed that she saw mir- 
rored a soul as pure and candid as her 
She weighed every 


measuring its full 


own, € xpressioo, 
smiling over it, and 
bearings At that moment all the 
! from h 


events of the day faded 
e thought no more of Giles, 


t 
memory ; sh 
nor of the prohibition imposed on het 
eve juris 


first 
1 and re 


against r more seeing the mar 
she was whol 
letter of 
read with still increasing happiness 

Reflection, 


seemed to change 


ansorbed In this 


love, which she rea 


nowever, after a tim 


the 


into bitterness 


10n. Rosette’s 


charm of this occupat 


head drooped upon her breast; th 








om feeling. ‘To conceal his real emotions letter fel] from her hands, with no at 
i he sent them earlier to bed than usual. tempt to pick it up again, and two tear 
EP, “We must be up betimes to-morrow, coursed silently down her cheeks. 
it and since this fop of an apprentice has * Oh, yes,” she murmured at last, in 
He chosen to quit us, we shall all have so broken accents, and leaning her for 
a much the more to do. Genevieve, head upon the bed; “my father is 
iG bring the lights. Kiss me, Rosette, right. [t is madness for a poor girl 
and God grant thee a good night.” ike me to soar high in her 
Rosette’s chamber was on the first Whatam | by the side of him? : 
floor, by the side of the common hall, voung, beautiful, rich, lovely; he 
last mentioned ; and its single window, one day ! duke—he will h ca 
decorated with a modest wooden bal-  riages, cast hote s for me— 
cony, opened on the street, a little oh God! oh God!” 
higher than the old shed which pro- And she pre ed hers ore i 
jected from the front of the shop. She waxen ot Mador v 
juickly dismissed the old servant, and surmounted nantel, all hede 
after locking the door, cast herself with tinsel and glitt d addresses 
upon a large fanteuil near the bed, and to it a short prayer She then 
after all the fatigues, emotions and vanced to cluse th window, whl 
sufferings of the day, yielded to a brief from th mth of tl ison had 
period of repose. But she presently been left open behind the eurtain 
started up, and approaching the lamp, it was at that moment about eleven | 
drew from her pocket the billet of the o'clock, and the most pro 1 silences 
marquis, which, though she had already eigned throughout that quarter of the 
before found a moment for a glance city. All the lichts had long sin 
into its contents, she proceeded to read been extinguished, and the narrow 


street of la Tixeranderie was plunged 


Nevertheless, a! 


again with an attention which proved 
all the interest she felt in its contents. 

The letter, though couched in the th the fair draper’s 
inflated style of the time, was neverthe- daughter was about to close the win- 
less most tender and respectful. ‘The dow, she fancied that she heard a slight 
marquis implored only a single word of sound without. underneath the balcony 


Sst 
in a total darkness. 


' 
moment when 
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She pause x] in terror, and bent her ear 
eagerly to listen, but the sound was so 
slight that she supposed she had been 
mistaken. Quite reassured, she was 
just in the act of raising her hand to 
draw forward the thick serge curtain 
before the window, when the two folding 
sashes opened gently, and a man enve- 
loped in a cloak, appeared erect on 
the balcony. 

Rosette shrank back, pale, silent, 
and panic-stricken, as at the sight of a 
spectre ; this apparition was so strange, 
so unexpected, that all the young 
maiden’s blood froze in her veins. 
Her presence of mind, however, imme- 
diately returned, and persuaded that it 
could only be a robber who would thus 
introduce himself into her abode, she 
was about to call for help, when the 
stranger sprang lightly forward into 
the chamber, casting off his cloak. and 

jurmuring in a stifled voice 

‘Pardon, pardon, mademoiselie! 
But I had no other means of reaching 
you 

it was the young Marguis de Villene- 
gre. Rosette, on recognizing him, ap- 
peared neither less surprised nor less 
alarmed than before, and the affection 
she secretly cherished for him did not 
seem at all to diminish her resentment 
at the effrontery of this step. She 
sprang back with a light bound to the 
opposite extremity of the room, and 
said in a tone of authority 

‘Do not advance a step, sir, nor 
make the slightest movement to ap- 
proach me, or I call my father who is 
inthe adjoining room. Your conduct 
s base and unworthy of a gentleman !” 

It must, however, be acknowledged 

at the youth’s countenance was hardly 
such as to justify thisterror. He stood 
motionless, trembling, and with down- 
cast eyes. He might have been taken 
for a schoolboy surprised by a severe 
master in the very act of some flagrant 
piece of mischief, so awkward and em- 
harrassed was he. 

‘ Mademoiselle,” he stammered, “ ] 
have no other excuse, | confess, than 
the power of the love you have inspired 

e with.” 

“ Begone, sir,—begone immediate- 
ly,” resumed the agitated Rosette. 
‘Do you not perceive that your pre- 


sence in my chamber at this hour of 


the night may dishonor me, may ruin 
me! Begone on the instant, and I 
may perhaps yet believe that in coming 


here you have but listened to the evil 
counsels of others.” 

“* Oh, that is true!” cried the young 
man vehemently. “I never felt till 
now all the cruelty of such a proceed- 
ing. I was deceived—bewitched. I 
—will go—I go—but in mercy, made- 
moiselle, suffer me to hope that you 
will not despise me for having wished 
to introduce myself here.” 

This submission and repentance were 
well caleulated to disarm Rosette’s an- 
ger; so there was less severity in her 
tone as she replied : 

“T will not, I ought not to promise 
anything. In the admission you have 
made I recognize the justice of the 
fears | have heard expressed in regard 
to you. Beware of the Count de 
Manle ; he is a vile wretch, who will 
ruin you if you follow his counsels. But 


we may be surprised. In the name of 


God, begone at once, and perhaps I may 
yet be able to preserve some esteem 
for you.” 

Villenégre cast a glance behind him. 
‘ Mademoiselle,” be said, with a little 
more assurance, “be not alarmed. A 
ladder is applied to the wall, and the 
poor count oi w hom you entertain so 
bad an opinion, is watching for me in 
the street, with some faithful se rvants, 
and in a moment | ean rejoin them, 
without the least danger for either you 
orme. Let me then before I go at 
least say———” 

‘Not a word,” said the maiden, se- 
verely, ee. ought not to listen to you. 
Mon Dieu! Was this what I had to 
expect after your letter, so timid, so 
respectful ! I thought | you good, loyal, 
cenerous—— 

‘Well, Rosette,” interrupted the 
marquis, “ tell me only that you do not 
hate me, and I am gone.” 

‘** Why thus place me under compul- 
sion to speak what might not be true 
Begone without conditions.” 

“I stay then,” said the marquis re- 
solutely, seating himself in a fauteuil. 

After the hesitation he had at first 
exhibited, Rosette doubtless had not 
counted on so bold a determination. 

“What is to be done! Oh, God, 
what is to bedone! He has no mercy. 
Well, I will call for aid, and rouse the 
house.” 

“ Very well,” said Henri. “I have 
no objection.” 

“ My father wi ill come—he is violent 
—he will kill you.’ 


ae 
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“Or he will foree me to marry you, 
and that is all I ask.” 

“ Marry me!—you, monsieur the mar- 
quis?” said Rosette, with an involun- 
tary softness of tone. 

“Why not! I love you.” 

“But your father—your mother ?” 

“They will be made to listen to rea- 
son; and besides"I shall be master 
myself one of these days.” 

“ But your fortune, your rank 

“At the sight of you al! will be ex- 
cused.” 

Rosette reflected a few moments. 
“This determination is insane,” she 
resumed, with much emotion. “ The 
distance between you and me is too 
wide ever to be crossed. Go, Monsieur 
de Villenégre, your persevering to re- 
main here can have no other result than 
to compromise my honor, and nothing 
can bridge the abyss that separates us. 
Begone—once again, sir, I implore 
you, in the name of all that is holiest !” 

Henri de Villenégre was shaken by 
the solemnity of this appeal, and he 
rose. 

“Tell me then,” said he passionate- 
ly, “tell me that you love me!” 

"Rosette was about to answer, and 
perhaps might the confession so eagerly 
desired have fallen from her lips, when 
piercing cries were heard without. 

The two young persons remained 
motionless and listening. The noise 
appeared to proceed from the extremity 
of the street, and a powerful voice was 
crying out : 

“ Alarm ! 
bers !” 

The cries proceeded as from a per- 
with several 





Alarm! Murder! Rob- 


son in violent struggle 
assailants, and the sounds of such a 
strife were distinctly audible. Rosette 


thought that she recognized in them the 
voice of Giles Ponselot. 


“Oh, God!” she murmured, pale 
with the terror that froze her to the 
spot, “what is taking place? For 


mercy’s sake, monsieur,” perceiving 
that the cries, which were at first en- 
ergetic, subsided gradually till they 
more resembled groans, “ haste n to the 
aid of that unfortunate sufferer !” 

“T will go and see,” said Villenégre, 
advancing towards the balcony. Deem- 
ing it some common affair of street 
robbery, he had not before felt much 
concern about it. 

At that moment a new sound was 
heard at a short distance, the clatter of 
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a number of horses at full gallop on the 
pavement, a rattling of arms, and a 
confused sound of voices approaching. 
This time the marquis himself exhibited 
some uneasiness. 

“ Hang the scoundrel!” he rermmark- 
ed. “That cowardly knave’s cries 
have attracted the patrol. We are 
lost if the soldiers perceive the ladder 
and those who are watching it.” 

Rosette had no power to utter acry, 
and a violent effort of will alone saved 
her from fainting. Her heart scarcely 
beat, as the clatter of the horses ap- 
proached the house. Both remained 
erect, face to face, pale, trembling, and 
with suspended breath. 

There was for some 
great movement of going and coming 
before the house; orders were heard 
given in under-tones, and stifled oaths : 


moments a 


there seemed to be even a sort of 
skirmish beneath the windows, for 
the clashing of steel was heard ; then 


precipitate steps sounded in different 
directions, and the galloping of horses 
indicated the pursuit of the fugitives by 
the soldiers ; at last the noise was en- 
tirely extinguished, and that quarter of 
the city became as calm and silent as 


before. 
“ They are gone !” said the marquis, 
after a few moments’ pause, “ and they 


have doubtless discovered nothing 
God is my witness that in this danger 
I have trembled only for you. 

“They may return!” said the maid- 
en, with feverish agitation. “ Profit by 
this moment to fly. ‘The noise of this 
disturbance has no doubt awakened my 
father—and wo to you and to me if he 
should encounter you here !” 

““T go, Rosette : but at least will you 
not say——”’ 

*] will say th 
ter at this moment is a crime!” in- 
terrupted the voung draper’s daughter, 
quite beside herse if * Your culpable 
madness has already perhaps caused 
the death of several persons, and per- 
haps my reputation is already for ever 
ruined. Is not that enough to satisfy 
you, monsieur the marquis ?” 

Villenégre could no longer resist this 
anger at once so noble and so rightful 

“If Il have committed a fault, I will 
repair it as a gentleman,” he said in an 
accent of penitence. “I obey you, 
mademoiselle, and I hope that you will 
not forget it. Adieu! 
‘“ Adieu! adieu! 


at every word you ut- 
4 


she murmured 
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Villenégre threw his cloak round him 
and sprang lightly to the window. 
The maiden followed him anxiously 
with her eyes, and when he had disap- 
peared in the obscurity of the balcony, 
she believed herself saved ; but almost 
at the same instant the marquis again 
put aside the serge curtain and exhibit- 
ed his face pale with consternation. 

“The ladder is gone !—either the 
patrol or my friends have no doubt car- 
ried it off with them!” 

This news revived all the anguish of 
the fair draper’s daughter. 

* All is lost!” she cried in an agony 
of sobs. “God has cursed me for 
having been too vain and proud. I[ 
need never more expect either peace 
or pity !” 

The sight of this grief, of which he 
alone was the cause, made a strong im- 
pression on the young gentleman. 

“T implore you, mademoiselle, do 
not thus torment yourself. The Count 
de Manle who accompanied me, and 
some of his servants, know the situation 
in which I am left, and they will cer- 
tainly soon return to my relief. TIeven 
think I heard a slight whispering under 
the window when I went to the balco- 
ny, and if I had not been afraid of 
awaking the house by calling But 
at any rate,” he continued resolutely, 
seeing that Rosette’s tears did not 
cease to flow, “ I am strong and active, 
and to save the honor of a woman I 
love and respect, I can very well risk 
a leap of twenty-five feet.” 

He at the same moment made a step 
towards the window, to accomplish this 
desperate project; but Rosette ran to 
him and held him by the arm. 

“ You shall not—I forbid you!” she 
said in a tone of terror. “Can you 
think of sucha thing! You will kill 
yourself! I would rather wait for the 
wretches you call your friends, and 
who have impelled you to this fatal 
proceeding from motives doubtless of 
their own,” 

The marquis was about to persevere, 
when further action was again arrested 
by the return of the cavalry, which 
rapidly approached the house, cutting 
off the chance of flight in that direction ; 
at the same time suddenly the voice of 
Poliveau was heard in a neighboring 
room, and reéchoing through the house : 

“Hola! Guillaume! Giles!” he 
cried, forgetting that one of his two 
apprentices could no more answer to 
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his call. “Quick, quick! Robbers 
have broken into the shop! Robbers! 


Help! help!” 

There was immediately a great tu- 
mult on the ground floor; the door of 
the shop was thrown violently open, 
and several persons set off to run down 
the street. The soldiers of the patrol, 
seeing suspicious persons issue from a 
house and fly at full speed, sprang after 
them in pursuit, and the more eagerly 
as the voice already heard by Rosette 
at the first alarm, and which she had 
taken for that of Giles Ponselot, cried 
feebly : 

“That’s them! Upon them, upon 
them, Messieurs of the guard! Those 
are the miscreants I told you of !” 

During this tumult without and with- 
in, Rosette was trembling and entirely 
beside herself, but the marqnis dis- 
played a presence of mind of which 
the young girl was incapable at that 
moment. 

“The house will be searched, and 
I will not have myself found here,” 
he said rapidly. “ The door of the 
shop is still open, and I may escape 
under cover of the darkness. Tell me 
the way to descend.” 

“The stairs are at the other end 
of the hall, and you have only to tra- 
verse the shop.” 

“* Very well,” and he opened the door 
of the chamber. 

“ But, monsieur the marquis,” she 
stammered, at the moment he was go- 
ing, “you forget! They will perhaps 
confound you with those wretches who 
have been robbing my father !” 

Without replying, the marquis sprang 
forward into the hall, and she presently 
heard the sound of his steps on the 
floor. For a moment she thought him 
saved, but her hope was of no long du- 
ration. The voice she had already 
heard, and which she now recognized 
certainly as that of Giles Ponselot, was 
again heard below : 

“Help! gentlemen of the patrol!” 
he cried. ‘“* Here is one of the scoun- 
drels! Help, help, or he will escape 
me !” 

Several soldiers dismounted and 
hastened into the shop. Then followed 
a violent struggle of a few moments, 
as if a desperate defence was made by 
the person attacked. 

All this passed in a state of pro- 
found darkness, and the people of the 
patrol called loudly for lights. At last 
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Polivean issued half-dressed from his 
room, holding in one had a lamp which 
he had succeeded in lighting, and in 
the other an old pike, the only offen- 
sive weapon he possessed, and de- 
scended rapidly into the shop. The 
moment he appeared, the tumult rose 
still louder, and exclamations, oaths, 
complaints poured forth together so as 


to disturb the repose of the whole 
neighborhood. 
Rosette felt crushed to the earth; 


the still renewed distresses of the last 
few hours had completely exhausted 
her powers. Nevertheless, when she 
distinguished in the midst of the noise 
and confusion the proud and haughty 
voice of the marquis, when she heard 
the heart-rending cries of her father, 
she could not resist the desire of 
ing for herself the reality of the disas- 
ters she anticipated. All trembling she 
rushed towards the staire ah 
the top of which a strange spectacle 
presented itself. 
The utmost 


see- 


ase, 


disorder pervaded the 
shop ; the tables were upset, the goods 
were scattered over the floor. Th 

feeble light of a lamp revealed imper- 





fectly the different groups which filled 
the whole space. In the centre was 
Giles Ponselot, the ex-apprentice, seat- 
ed on a fauteuil, his clothes torn, and 
his doublet open, exhibiting on his 


breast his shirt covered with meats as 


from a recent wound. In front of him 
stood a personage dressed in bl oe 
with a short cloak, whom Rosette im- 
mediately recognized as Master De- 
functis, the Lieutenant of the Criminal 


Police, already celebrated at that day 
jor his exploits against the evil-doers 
vith which Paris was infested. He 
was interrogating the wounded man, 
who appeared to deliver every reply 
with extreme difficulty and pain. At 
the foot of the stairs, by the entrance 
of the little cabinet in which the strong- 
box was kept, was Poliveau ina state of 
desperation before his plundered cof- 
fers, from which had been carrie: 1 off 
the ten thousand crowns which he had 
that morning made up. At the other 

extremity, near the door, was the Mar- 
quis de Villenégre, his clothes ir 
shreds, his hands bound, held by two 
soldiers, but erect ond preserving his 
habitual disdainful air. The horsemen 


of the patrol, with their cuirasses and 
casques of browned steel, blocked up 
the door, and from the darkness be- 
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yond in the street was heard the stamp- 
ing of their horses 

“At this spectacle Rosette saved her- 
self from falling only by leaning upon 
the banister of the stairs; she felt her 
limbs sink beneath her. She did not 
however yet fully comprehend all that 
was passing, and she listened mechan- 
ically to the words of Giles Ponselot. 


The latter related how his suspi- 
cions had been excited by the looks 
cast by the Count de Manle on the 
treasure, and on the localities of the 


His companion was an object 


shop. 


of suspicion to him on other grounds, 
though he had considered him to be 
of too high birth to be the associate 


of robbers. as his presence here seemed 
He heard their appoint 


to prove him. 
and resolved to 


ment to dine together, 
watch them; though he was only able 
to en the chance of doing so at the 
f his discharge He found th 
two Sithcinen at the appointed place, 


cost 


already in very plain dresses, very dif- 
ferent from those of the morning, and 
he saw the lackeys of the pretended 


Count de Manle arrive in similar 
disguise. He observed much that 
strengthened his suspicions The 
light was dark—they all went forth 
-and he followed them. In the ob 
security he missed them, but confident 
that they were engaged in some plot 


» he hastened 


rainst his master’s t 
that direct 


in ion. 

As IT turned the corner of the 
street,” he proceeded, “a short dis- 
tance from here, I was accosted by 
two men enveloped in cloaks, who 


the watch, and 
secretary 
They re- 
ugh take 


stationed 
: . } 

recognized as the 

the count. 


civilly e1 


appeared on 
whom | 
and 


quested m¢ 


valet of 
to 


another road, and gave me to under- 
stand that a gentleman of their com- 
pany Was on an affair of gallantry in 
that direction. I|-had no idea of re- 
tracing my steps, and when ] per- 
eived a ladder applied to the wall of 


this house, and several persons stand- 
I hesi 


alarm. 


ing motionless under the shed, 


tated no longer to utter cries of 


The scoundrels who were on the watch 
threw themselves upon me, and en 
deavored to prevent me from erying 
out. I drew my sword and fought 
ith them, stil] shouting for help, when 
one of those under the shed, whom | 
recognized as the Count de Manle, ra 
idly approached, and struck me a 
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severe stab in the breast. I fell with- 
out consciousness. ‘The patrol arrived 
that moment, and seeing that I gave 
some signs of Jife, carried me to your 
own house, Monsieur the Lieutenant, 
that you might receive the revelation 
I should have tomake. I thank you for 
the prompt relief you extended to me, and 
you perceive how effectual it has been. 
When I came to myself, and learned that 
none of the criminals had been arrest- 
ed, | begged you to send the patrol 
again in this direction, for fear that 
the thieves might return ; and notwith- 
standing my weakness I begged to 
accompany you, to direct your re- 
-hes. My apprehensions did not 
deceive me, since the arrival of the 
guard again put them to flight.” 

The wounded man sank back in a 
state of too great exhaustion to admit 
of hres interrogation. 

Master Defunctis was himself in a 
condition of no small embarrassment. 
On the one side were the power and 
rank of the great family whose heir 
apparent stood before him as the cul- 
prit under accusation; on the other 
was the heinous magnitude of the 
offence, together with the flagrancy 
of the detection—a shop broken open, 

nh apprentice nearly murdered, an 
amount of ten thousand crowns rob- 
bed. The young man replied to his 
nterrogations with a haughty disdain 
which refused explanations or de- 
lials, and only threatened vengeance. 
he magistrate firm beneath 
these somewhat insolent menaces, and 
that justice should have its 
», be the consequences what they 


sear 


stood 


declared 
courst 
might. He was nevertheless extreme- 
ly anxious to find some other explana- 
tion of the case than the presumption 
an accomplice in the on 
cac ape 


of his being 
bery. He even sought an 
the so gy of poor Rosette. Giles 
Ponselot at his examination at the 
Soman house had dropped some- 
thing about one of the persons sus- 
pected by him being iv love with his 
master’s beautiful daughter; and was 
iow by pressing inquiries compelled 
to admit that he had reason to believe 
that this feeling was not unreciprocat- 
ed; and that one of his principal mo- 

his anxiety and for the pro- 
ceedings it had led him to take, had 
jealousy of the designs of 
fortunate rival 


ves for 


hie 
nis 


been 


niore 
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The lieutenant of police caught 
eagerly at this solution. 
“And so,” said he, “it is not im- 


possible that there may have been a 
secret intrigue between Fe 

* Giles Ponselot,” cried the distract- 
ed old father violently, “in spite of 
all the services he has rendered me 
this night, has lied like a scoundrel if 
he has dared to make any such in- 
sinuation! Is it not enough that | 
have lost, this fatal night, fortune, 
credit, character—must | be attacked, 
too, in what I hold the dearest of all, 
the honor of my child?” 

Defunctis imposed silence on the 
unhappy draper, and was about press- 
ing Giles with further questions, when 





the prisoner advanced impetuously 
into the midst of the assemblage. 


“Tt is useless to open any discus- 
sion on that subject,” he said, with that 
easy tone which contrasted strongly 
with his timidity with Rosette ; “ they 
may do what they like with me, but I 
will never consent to save my honor as 
a gentleman at the expense of that of 
a pure and irreproachable young mai- 
den. Enough of this—sinee 1 have 
been found in the company of those 
who have robbed Master Poliveau, I 
must needs be taken as their accom- 
plice. I thank Monsieur the Lieu- 
tenant for his good will towards me, 
but ean never seek my escape from a 
danger by an act of such baseness.” 
The magistrate had made a gesture 
- disappointment as he perceived 
Villenégre thus turn disdainfully from 
the means of escape he had offered him 
* A foolish generosity blinds you, 
perhaps, Monsieur the Marquis,” he 
resumed affectionately. “ Reflect, 1 
entreat you, upon the affliction this 
affair must cause Monsieur the Duke 
your father, and Madame the Duchess 
your mother, whose idol you are 
| invite you, before it is too late, to 
retraet the acknowledgment you have 


just made.” 


Villenégre was still silent; perhaps 
the remembrance of his family thus 
invoked by the magistrate had excit- 
ed too deep an emotion to admit of 
his speaking without betraying it by 
the trembling of his voice. But De- 
functis it, and continued in 
a lower tone 

“ Reflect, tor 
sieur the Marquis, 


guessed 


heaven's sake, Mon- 
on what awaits you 





rt 
3 
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if you persist in not defending yourself. 
You will be tried and condemned; your 
escutcheon will be publicly broken by 
the hand of the executioner, your 
sword and spurs will be struck from 
you as @ man unworthy to wear them, 
and you will have to drag out in the 
king’s galleys the rest of a life which 
might have been so brilliant. Your 
family has powerful friends, I know, 
but powerful enemies too, and among 
them Madame la Maréchale. Nothing 
can save you. Remember Beauma- 
noir, remember the Baron de Beauveau, 
and so many others! I entreat you 
to reflect that the reputation of a little 
bourgeoise coquette is not worth the 
honor of an ancient and illustrious fa- 
mily !” 

Rosette, who had remained in the 
shadow of her position, had heard 
everything, and had anxiously fol- 
lowed the movements of young Vil- 
lenégre. She saw him droop his 
head, and pass his hand across his fore- 
head, which was covered with a cold 
sweat. She supposed that he hesitat- 
ed, and she shuddered. But Villene- 
gre immediately raised himself erect, 
and said in a firm voice : 

“T will meet my judges. I have 
nothing more to add.” 

‘“* Monsieur the sergeant of the pa- 
trol,” said the magistrate with a deep 
sigh, “conduct this gentleman to pris- 
on. His fault fall on his own head !” 

This order set the whole assemblage 
in movement. The lieutenant, after 
giving a few orders for the further pro- 
tection of the premises, prepared to 
take his departure. ‘The soldiers ad- 
vanced to seize the prisoner, and al- 
ready was heard in the street the clat- 
ter of arms, and the horses’ hoofs in mo- 
tion on the pavement, announcing that 
they were about to set forth on their 
march. Rosette, by an unexpected and 
spontaneous movement, sprang forward, 
and rushed to the door at the moment 
the marquis was about to cross the 
threshold with his friend, and in a firm 
voice she said to the lieutenant of the 
criminal police : 

“A mument more, monsieur the 
judge; you do not know the whole 
truth ; it is I who will have the cour- 
age to declare it.” 

The sudden apparition of Rosette, 
her excited air, her authoritative ges- 
ture, struck all present with astonish- 
ment. Poliveau and the marquis, as 


they recognized her, made a movement 
of surprise. The magistrate expected 
some important revelation. 

“Stop!” he cried to the guard who 
were bearing off the prisoner. 

** What business have you here, my 
child?” said Poliveau. “ Must you 
come here to witness the greatest ca- 
lamity that has stricken me since the 
death of your poor mother ?” 

“T came to prevent an act of injus- 
tice,” she replied. ‘My father, we 
will weep bye and bye over your mis- 
fortunes ; at this moment my conscience 
compels me to render homage to 
truth.” 

“Mon Dieu! What is she about to 
say '” cried Ponselot, raising himself 
up, and fixing on her his haggard eyes. 

Poliveau remained stupified with 
astonishment. 

“* Speak, mademoiselle,” said the 
magistrate. ‘ What do you know ?” 

Rosette was silent, as if the violence 
of her emotions prevented her opening 
her lips. 

“ What is the use of this detention ! 
cried the Marquis de Villenégre, witha 
motion to proceed. ‘Let us begone— 
do you not perceive, monsieur the 
lieutenant, that the melancholy events 
of this night have turned this poor 
young girl's head ?” 

““ No, no, monsieur—hear me !” cried 
Rosette vehemently, seizing the judge’s 
cloak as though she feared he would 
escape her. ‘I know—I have a posi- 
tive certainty—that Monsieur de Vil- 
lenégre has taken no part in the robbe- 
ry which has been committed.” 

“ Are you quite sure of that, made- 
moiselle !” asked the magistrate. 
‘* Where ther was Monsieur the Mar- 
quis when your father’s shop was fore- 
ed open 7” 

* He was,” stammered the fair dra- 
pers daughter—* he was—he was— 
in my chamber.” 

The most profound silence reigned 
for a moment in the assembly. Sud- 
denly the old merchant rushed to Ro- 
sette, and seized her rudely by the arm, 
exclaiming violently : 

“She lies! Do not believe her! 
She loves this young man, and she 
wishes to save him! And for that she 
does not shrink from dishonoring her 
father, from dishonoring herself! She 
lies, | swear it! Come, goin, go in!” 
he added, seeking to drag his daughter 
toward the staircase, “ you have utter- 
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ed nonsense enough to-day! And you, 
Messire Defunctis, you were once my 
comrade and my friend—forget what 
this little fool has said. When young 
girls undertake to meddle in serious 
matters, they speak all at sixes and 
sevens. Think no more of this; I 
will punish — her as she deserves, I 
promise you.’ 

“ T am sorry to oppose you, sire Poli- 
veau,” replie d the lieutenant, “ but you 
must suffer your daughter to speak be- 
fore me with entire freedom.” 

‘* But I swear to you she lies !” cried 
the draper, in a paroxysm of grief 
and rage. ‘She does not know what 
is the matter—she does not know what 
she says! A man concealed in her 
chamber !—if that were so would I not 
already have killed her She, so good 
and dutiful, receive a young gentleman 
into her chamber—and that while rob- 
bers are pillaging my house, wounding 
my servants, and reducing me to beg- 
gary, to bankruptcy, to infamy—is that 
possible '—is not that absurd? I tell 
you it is alie that she invents to save a 
coxcomb who has sometimes poured 
gallantries into her ear in frequenting 
the shop. ‘Tell her to give you proof 
of what she advances. I defy her to 
give you proof!” 

And he set to laughing with an idiot 
laughter which drew tears from sever- 
al of the spectators. But Defunctis 
subdued his emotion to pursue his in- 
terrogations. 

““Giles Ponselot,” he said to the 
wounded man, whose despair was little 
short of Poliveau’s own, “ what do you 
think of this young girl’s confession ?” 

“Alas!” answered the apprentice, 

she can speak nothing but the truth, 
and what I dreaded most has come to 


pass !” 
“But the proof—the proof!” raved 
the merchant. “Ask her for the 


proof !” 

“My father,” cried the draper’s 
daughter, ‘‘ be not hasty to accuse me. 
[ swear to you before God that I am 
innocent of all crime, and therefore it is 
that I thus obey the impulses of my 
conscience. You have said to the 
Marquis de Villenégre,” she continued, 
turning toward the magistrate, “ that 
the honor of a poor and obscure bour- 
geoise maiden was not worth that of an 
illustrious family; but Monsieur de 
Villenégre, on a sentiment of gene- 





rosity which I appreciate, has preferred 
the reputation of the poor bourgeoise 
to the pride of the spotless escutcheon 
of his ancestors. He has wished to 
sacrifice for me his name, his rank, his 
liberty, perhaps his life—I do not ac- 
cept the sacrifice. I declare, there- 
fore, that this night the gentleman 
here present introduced himself by 
means of a ladder into my chamber, 
against my will, and that he remained 
there the whole time in which the rob- 
bers were engaged in committing the 
robbery. The ladder having been re- 
moved at the first alarm, he had no 
other means of escape than at the mo- 
ment the robbers quitted the house; 
and if proofs are wanted of what I ad- 
vance, the marks of Monsieur de Vil- 
lenégre’s feet will be found on the win- 
dow of my chamber, and his cloak is 
still on a chair near the chimney.” 

Gradually as she spoke her father’s 
face assumed an expression more and 
more terrible ; but when she came to 
the evidences which were to prove so 
conclusively the truth of her testimony, 
he was seized with so furious a trans- 
port of rage, that he rushed upon her 
to annihilate her. 

“ And she did not ery out! She did 
not call for help!” said he, gnashing 
his teeth—*‘ miserable creature !” 

The soldiers seized him to prevent 
his doing himself any injury. He con- 
tinued in a state of frantic madness. 

“Father! father!” cried Rosette, 
dragging herself on her knees before 
him ; “for the sake of mercy, do not 
curse me! Father, father! I am not 

guilty !” 

But the old man would not hearken 
to her, and continued to utter frightful 
ravings, struggling violently in the 
midst of the powerful men who held 
him. Villenégre approached her and 
said with deep emotion : 

“Unhappy girl! What have you 
done? It was I alone who had sinned, 
was it for you to bear the punishment ? 
Was it not better to abandon me to my 
fate? I was sure that with powerful 
friends—” 

‘Leave me, monsieur,” replied the 
young girl, repulsing him with a ges- 
ture full of dignity. ‘ IT have not chos- 
en to accept the sacrifice you were 
making to me of your honor, and I have 
sacrificed myself. We now owe each 
other nothing; I know you ne more. 
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] now belong wholly to this wretched 
old man whose last davs you have 
poisoned.” 

“ The truth is established,” said De- 
functis aloud, after receiving the report 
of his sergeant, who had proceeded to 
verify the declarations of Rosette in 
herapartment. “ It was from delicacy 
and generosity that Monsieur de Vil- 
lenegre declared himself an accom- 
plice in the robbery. ‘The true cul- 
prits—that is, the pretended Count de 
Manle and his servants—shal] be pur- 
sued and punished, depend upon that. 
in the meantime,” he continued, bow- 
ing before the young gentleman, and 
himself unfastening the cord which 
bound his hands, “ you are free, and | 
hope you will mention to your parents 
the zeal and good will ; 

But Villenégre did not listen to 
him. His liberty appeared to engage 
his thoughts much less than the tears 
shed by the young girl, who was still 
sobbing on her knees before her father. 
As soon as his hands were released, he 
advanced towards Poliveau, and said to 
him with profound respect 

‘] implore you, monsieur. moderate 
your anger, and do not curse your unhap 
py child! | deelare to you on my honor 
as a gentleman, and on my conscience, 
that Mademoiselle Rosette has done 
nothing to forfeit your respect—that 





she is as worthy as ever of your affec- 
tion and esteem. I penetrated to her 
chamber by surprise, and, overcome 
by her entreaties, | was in the act of 
departing, when the noises in the street 
and the disappearance of the ladder 
frustrated the execution of that inten- 
tion.” 

But these explanations only exas- 
perated still further the outraged fa- 
ther. 

* Do you hear him,” he cried, with 
a poignant irony, “the gentle cavalier, 
the chivalrous knight, the defender of 
afflicted beauties? He gives me his 
word as a gentleman! Oh! cursed be 
all that has ever borne that execrable 


title, for the shame and misfortune of 


honest people! While one was rob- 
bing me of my money in my shop, the 
other was robbing me of my daughter 
in her chamber! They had made a 
fair division of the spoils of the poor 
merchant—the one was breaking in at 
the door, the other at the window—the 
one was carrying off the cold, the other 
the honor! Wretches ! 


te} ' 
wretches 
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And you believe, because you have, to 
deceive me, consented to pass for a 
thief, that 1 will not accuse you of 
being a perjured villain when you affirm 
that she is innocent’? No, no; your 
presence here has blighted her with 
dishonor—she is yours—take her! 
Demon, bear off the soul you have 
damned! What should I do with this 
guilty thing by my bed of death? 1 
will see her no more; Begone ali— 
earry her away or I shall kill her!” 

‘ Father, dearest father!” cried Ro- 
sette, still dragging herself at his feet ; 
“do not overwhelm me with your 
wrath and your scorn! Do _ not 
turn from me—do not drive me from 
you! I swear by the Holy Virgin, 
and by the memory of my mother 
whom you loved so well, I do not de- 
serve your censure !” 

The insane father repulsed her with 


his foot, with a gloomy and fierce de 


termination. ‘There was that in his 
eye and bearing which attested the 
danger of his executing his raving 


menace if she were left in his power, 
and the lieutenant of the police deter- 
mined to take her away with him, to 
place her under the charge of his wife; 
to be thence consigned to the protec- 
tion of the convent of the Ave-Maria, 
the superior of which was a relation of 
this resolve she 


his own. Against 
contended vehemently, refusing to 
leave her father, and willing to brave 


any fate with him or at his hands. 

‘7 will not leave him!” cried the 
poor child, violently ; “1 will not leave 
him when so many calamities conspire 
to overwhelm him! Who would sus 
tain him, whe would console him, who 
love hita ” 

7 will!” 
with a feeble 

Villenéegre the 
maiden to join his entreaties to those 


interrupted Giles Ponselot, 
yoice. 


approache d young 


of the magistrate, but she repulsed 
him with a gesture of anger and dis 
dain. 


* And by what right, monsieur,” she 
asked, *‘ do you core to give me your 
counsels? Is it bear the 
punishment of your dastardly baseness, 
that you claim over me an authority 
which I disavow ?” 

The young man raised himself erect 
“ You ask me by 
what right ?” he cried, so as to be 
heard by all present. “ By the right 
of the guilty to repent and to expiate 


because | 


noble air. 


) 


with a 
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their faults—by the right of the impru- 
dent to repair the mischief they have 
done ; and, if that not enough, by the 
right of a husband to watch 
wife, for I call to witness all here pre- 
faith Sa ge 


i 
} » 5 
i over fils 


sent, on my itleman and 
on my honor, | swear to have no other 
wife than this unhappy girl whom | 
have compromised by an inconsiderate 
proceeding.” 

As he listened to this solemn pro- 
mise, the magistrate shook his 
slightly, in token of doubt, while Poli- 


head 
veau burst into a fit of mocking laugh- 
ter. 

** Come, sir,” continued the marquis, 
addressing himself to Defunctis, “ carry 


and 


into efiect your laudable intention ; 
do not forget that it is the Marchoiness 
de Villenégre who is henceforth com- 
mitted to your paternal care 

The lieutenant of police bowed, and 
wished to conduct Rosette away, but 
she resisted with all her strength. 

“« Never! never '” 


ee 


she crie d, in} piere 
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chioness said Poliveau, with his 
maniac laugh; ‘‘ she wishes to be 
forced to it, the good and gentle crea- 
ture! Come, the rest of you. take 


hold of her—she will reward you when 
she becon esa dan hess, and J WW il] thank 
you. 

“ ather! father!” cried poor Ro- 
sette, while Defunctis was dragging 
her away in spite of her resistance ; 
‘‘ have you indeed so cast me off ?” 

She was about to disappear with the 
lieutenant and Villenecre. The sol- 
diers of the guard were already 
mounted. 

“Sire Poliveau,” said Defunctis, 
pausing on the threshold, “ when your 
father shall awake again 
me for your 


heart of a 
you will 
daughter back 

* Never! never!” cried the old man, 
in 2 voice of thunder, and raising himself 
erect and extending his hand towards 
her, “* May all the flames of hell “y 

But he did not finish the 
he fell senseless the moment 


id 


loved child 


come and ask 


curse, tor 
his be- 
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disappeared from his sight. 
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THE POOR 


BY W. KIRKLAND. 


“I~ listening to a Western speaker,” 
says some newspaper historian with 
great apparent gravity, “every one 
has felt that the orator was struggling 
to impart some impressions too mighty 
or too unique to be transferred by one 


speech to an Eastern audience.” This 
idea has in it something ludicrous— 
that the grandeur of our lakes and 


forests should so affect our 
speech as to make us unintelligible to 
common mortals who have seen no 
river longer than the Connecticut, and 
sailed on none more majestic than the 
Hudson. Perhaps the writer intended 
to convey a covert satire (not wholly 
undeserved,) on a certain grandilo- 
quence to which we are a little prone, 
and to recommend a ambitious 
mode of communicating our thoughts. 
This censure, if censure be meant, we 
shall try to avoid, by limiting ourselves 
to a single branch of those considera- 
tions which naturally spring up before 
the mind of one who makes the West, 
in its various aspects and relations, the 
subject of his thoughts. Still further 
warned by the remarks of the critic, 
whether friendly or otherwise, we shall 
not say one word about our lakes and 
rivers,—our boundless territory—our 
political importance—our exuberant 
soil and our swelling population. We 
know, and we conclude that all the 
ends of the earth know by this time, 
that “Westward the star of Empire 
takes its way.” We feel it, and with 
all due pride ; but at present we have 
nothing to do with the star of Empire. 
An humbler theme—a plain, practical 
theme, though a Western one, employs 
our pen, and we shall endeavor to treat 
it in a true Western—which we shall 
beg leave to interpret a plain, practical 
manner, without “ struggling to im- 
part some impression, too mighty or 
too unique for words.” 

The impression we wish to convey 
respects the poor man—the really poor 
man; not him who with fifty thousand 
dollars is poor because he has not five 
hundred thousand ; nor even him who 
with a thousand a year is poor because 


less 


mode of 


his neighbor has twice as much. These 
poor men are out of our limit. They 
are beyond our horizon; in faet, we 
have left them behind. Their conven- 
tional poverty is, no doubt, very trying, 
and it is in our heart to console them, 
if we knew how. Leaving their sor- 
rows untouched, therefore, we turn to 
the man whose poverty is not conven- 
tional—whose capital lies in his hands, 
and whose income is just what those 
hands can procure him, employed in 
the roughest which mother 
arth exacts of her rudest sons. For 
such a man the Western wilderness is 
a blooming field, and though there may 
be poetry, there is no fiction, in calling 
the West his Home. 


service 


The first aim of a poor man of this 
class must of course be the necessaries 
of life. Here he finds them at first 


cost. He pays, for most of them, a 
profit to nobody ; not to the farmer, for 
he may dig for himself 
and plough for himself, since he can 
hire both ground and oxen if he has 
not money to buy them, paying the 
hire in a portion of the fruits raised. 
He pays nothing to the earrier, for ar- 
ticles of the first necessity are at hand ; 
nor to the wholesale or retail dealer, 
for what his own hands do not procure 
directly he obtains by barter for their 
labor. In the new country the earth 
grants a free supply to all those who 
have strength and courage to take 
from her bosom. 
Our poor man 


if he chooses, 


knows no exacting 
landlord. There are for him nocalen- 
de trisites—no heavy quarter-days 
when his rent must be forthcoming. 
If he needs a house he builds one, find- 
ing the materials in the forest. He 
cuts into proper lengths the ancient 
trunks which stand ready at his hand, 
shapes them at the ends, and gets ready 
the beams and rafters, all with his own 
trusty axe. When these are drawn or 
rolled together, he is ready for the 
raising, which is accomplished in one 
afternoon by the willing aid of a dozen 

or a score of neighbors, each of whom 
has known what.it was to need the 
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same service. 
finished, and for completing it little 
is required beyond the owner's own 
labor—and behold our poor man a 
householder. 

Fuel, the supply of which furnishes 
elsewhere so painful a contrast be- 
tween the comforts of the laboring 
class and their employers, is here to 
be had for the cutting. Our poor man 


does not sit cowering over a handful of 


coals or a couple of brands, forced to 
see his half dozen little ones changing 
places to get sc antily warm by turns. 
His cabin is rude, but there is no freez- 
ing spot in it. That loxury of luxu- 
ries in our northern winters—a blazing 
wood-fire—gives him no cause to fear 
lest the current of life should turn to 
ice in the veins of those he loves. 
Whatever other evils beset him, he 
knows not the cold hearthstone. 
Shelter and fuel being thus readily 
provided, let us consider what further 
advantage our poor man finds in a new 
country. Is it none to have at his 
very dour large unenclosed tracts— 
pasture-land which, whether owned by 
Government, by the non-resident, o 
by the settler who has not found means 
to fence in the whole territory which 
calls him master, forms an important 
part of his available means? His cow 
and pig have unlimited privilege in 
these broad savannas, and their ap- 
pearance shows that wild grass and 
acorns make excellent living. But 
the reader may say that we promised 
him a notice of the absolutely poor 
man, and that we have no right to 
allow him a cow and pig. If this 
be an error, it is on the other side. 
We were led into it by thinking of the 
poorest man we know, and he has not 
one cow but two—not one pig, but 
half a dozen. He owns, too, a frame 
house, filled in with brick and warmed 


hy a stove. He has a small chest of 


carpenter’s tools, and calls himself a 
carpe nter, but we allow him the title 
only by courtesy ; and this is the poor- 
est man we know or have known din 

ing six years’ residence in the inode 
He is the only man in the town who 
has received public charity in that 
time, and we are not likely to speak 
too favorably of him, for the man ‘who 
asks public aid is not likely to be very 
popular among us. We give freely 
enough sometimes, but we do not like 
to give on compulsion. There is not 


Here is a house half 
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much respect here, where the means 
of living are so easily secured, for the 
man who allows himself to “‘ come 
upon the town.” Our poor man is 
almost too lazy to talk; but even he 
would have found a way to live if his 
wife had not been bedridden. 

Not only do the cow and pigs of 
the so-called poor man live on the 
public, but all our cows and pigs do 
the same for most of the year, and if 
they are good foragers they pick up a 
pretty good living too. Instead, there- 
fore, of wondering that the poor man 
should keep these useful animals, the 
wonder would be should he do without 
them. Only the rich man can afford 
that. And the wide meadows furnish 
not only the summer’s grass but the 
winter’s hay—bountiful provision for 
the new settler, and equally open to 
the poor and tffe rich. 

The poor man in the new country 
has one aid not dreamed of in the older 
settlements—his children. ‘These are 
elsewhere a subject of dread to those 
who depend on the day’s labor for the 
day’s food, and not alw ays as welcome 
as they should be to some people who 
have plenty to eat. Here, “‘ the more 
the merrier,” and the better off, too. 
For six months of the year hats and 
shoes are out of fashion, and drapery of 
an almost classical simplicity is quite 
sufficient for the younger children. So 
the “ outward” is easily provided for ; 
while the inner man is solaced with 
bread and milk half a dozen times 
a-day, and asks for little else. At 
seven or eight years old these oo 
and milk urchins begin to be useful ; 

“do chores,” to run on errands, od 
even to drive oxen and feed calves. | 
have seen one of these functionaries, 
hatless and shoeless, harrowing, with 
a great pair of oxen, and issuing his 
haws and gees with all the authority 
of three-score, while his head reached 
scarcely half way up the sides of the 
team he was driving. From this they 
become more and more useful, until 
they reach their teens, when he must 
be a poor block indeed who does not 
pay back intu the common treasury 
more than he takes from it. “A son 
and daughter are the rich man’s bless- 
ing,” saith the proverb, framed, no 
doubt, by some one who valued the 
riches more than son and daughter 
both; but our poor man is more fortu- 
nate, for he counts each one of his half- 
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In- 
the 


dozen, or hali-score, a blessing. 
stead of population 
means of subsistence, our granaries are 
full to overflowing, and stout hands 
and active heads are the very things 
we need to turn our abundance to the 
best account. 
But sickness ! 
sickness’ No 
to be hired—no rich people at hand to 
aid, with heart and purse, the suffering 
poor. Spare thy fears, amiable in- 
quirer! My life on it, in your crowded 
thoroughfares, hired nurses 2re scarce 
enough where there is no money, and 
medical aid is scarcely more plenty 
when fees are wanting; and as for 
charity, the rich do nothing for the 
poor in comparison with what the poor 
do for each other in extremity. For 
true charity there must be sympathy, 
and for effective sympathy there must 
be some similarity of condition. Ac- 
cordingly, we find the aid furnished by 
the wealthy on these occasions is, for 
the most part, cold and stinted, while 
the poor give more freely of what they 
have, more understandingly as respects 
the wants of the suilerers, and with a 
warmth and heartiness of manner which 
doubles the value of the gift. “ Wedo 
a great deal more for each other than 
the rich do for us,” wd mem- 
ber of the fraternity to me 
added, drily enough, 
think nothing of it neither.” Free- 
will nursing is universal, and unpaid 
as often accorded as in 


pressing on 


what is to be done in 
doctor near—no nurse 


i Ly 
Sald a Sie 


once, ald 


$6 ‘ nt 
ana we dk nhl 


medical aid is 
the older settlements, and 
found in 


‘infallible 
remedies, not any materia 
medica, are as plenty, too. 

But, then, there is the ague season ! 
‘True; and when you have determined 
how many complaints 

limbs bring 


air, spare diet and shivering lim 


oe 
unwhoiesome 





on the poor whe live in cities, we shall 
be enabled to strike the balance under- 
standingly. It may be against the 


And, then, asa 


ague, but I doubt it. 
remarked to 


friend consoling|y 
me, “the ague does not last always ; 
and this is to be put in the other side 
of the scale. Perpetuity goes much 


once 


towards aggravation, in the estimate of 


human ills, even after making all due 
allowance for the power of habit. 

The chief and last resource of the 
poor man among us which we shall 
mention at present, is one which we 


have not seen laid down in any work 
even on domestic, 


on political, nor 
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economy ; nay, it is even eschewed by 
thrifty managers elsewhere, but here 
too generally practised to be omitted 
in our budget of ways and means. It 
is the system—we speak advisediy— 
we mean system, not practice—of bor- 
rowing. Its importance to the well- 
doing of him who comes into the woods 
with nothing, is i glance. 
Every neighborhood is, by this. plan, 
turned into a joint-stock association. 
the goods of each and every member 
being, in some sense, common pro- 
perty. It differs trom other joint-stock 
companies in this: that the less any 
one puts in the more he takes out. No 
fee is required for admission into this 
general loan company ; mere residence 
conters its privileges, as it does those 
The new-comer 
castonally troubled with a little bash- 
fulness about using his freedom, but he 
3 48 per- 


seen ut 


of citizenship. IS OC- 


1 
i 


soon shakes it off, and becom 
fect in the art of borrowing as those to 
whom it has become second nature. It 
el 


uc run 


requires but a short time to get 
of needful articles, so as to know pretty 


nearly where to find them when want 


ed, and then the work is done. Else- 
where the rich give—sometimes, but 
they never lend. The poor cannot 
sive much, but they are bounteous 


lenders of all that they possess. We 

find it 

poor, and, conse 

Or, if there b 

rich man he who has most 

Horack of the rich men of his 
1 


convenient to consider all as 





juently, all as len 


! » 
degrees among us, the 


to lend 


vs 
says, 


day, prosun juri rus, he y re a I 
source to pilf rerts, %. €., Can ve pl 
dered without feeling it. O rich 


man 1s rather a resource for borrowers 


-one who can lend and never flinch 


Now, borrowing more respectable 
than begging; it is less trouble, and 
saves the feelings, too. As the bencfit 
received is to be repaid only by a con- 
ira loan, and as, by the principles of 
our company, one is required only to 
lend what he has, it is plain that the 
utterly poor man is doing a good | 
ness, 

Searcely any article is m fre- 


quently borrowed than a pair of hands, 
and sometimes a dozen pair at once 
You pass by a stack of wheat, near 
which a threshing machine is planted, 
around which you wil! see some twelve 
or twenty men and boys busily eimploy- 
‘The owner would seem to be a 


sort of rura! nabob, to be able to com- 





ed, 
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mand the services of so many active 
people ; but so far from this being the 
fact, he may be the poorest of the 
group, since poverty is no obstacle to 
the early threshing of the wheat. He 
is to pay each of his co-laborers a day’s 
work when called upon ; and, so far as 
getting out his grain is concerned, he 
is no worse off than the richest man in 
the neighborhood. This arrangement 
tells plainly for the benefit of him whose 
hands are his al]. 

And these hands well used, will soon 
aul edita 


ibove even this er 
him to 


poverty, or enable 


= hye 
p ace im 


resource ol 


exchange at par. Nowhere within 
the limits of our observation, does so 
large a share of the returns of labor go 
to the pay of the laborer. The em- 


ployed has nearly as much command of 


and conveniences of 
Improved land, 


the necessaries 
life as the employer. 
horses, cattle, farming implements, 
have a much smaller relative value 
than the labor which makes them avail- 
able to the owner. Aside from the 
cost of getting produce to market, the 
owner of an hundred acres of improved 
and, with everything to correspond, 
is much less rich than one who owns 
an equal y large, well stocked and fer- 
tile farm in Western New York. 
Wages, nominally higher here, are, re- 
latively, very much higher. ‘The ser- 
vices which a bushel of wheat would 
buy anywhere east of Lake Erie, 
could not here be procured for less 
than a bushel and a half, and as to 
every other article of domestic pro- 
duction, the ratio would be still higher. 
This is owing, in part, to the extreme 
cheapness of land, and in part to the 
seantiness of ou: willed population 
compared with the quantity of land 
under cultivation. The hired laborer 
is then essentially on a par with his 
a r, which is the case nowhere 
else that we know of. 

A constant approximation is accord- 
ingly observable 
those who dwell long together. The 
relatively poor get rich (that is com- 
paratively) much faster than the rela- 
tively rich get richer. In the great 
value of labor as compared with that of 
the products of labor, property tends 
rapidly to equalization. Mere bodily 
vigor commands a competence—an am- 
ple, well-stocked farm gives scarcely 
more. 

It is not only the farmer to whom 
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our remarks apply, but to those who 
undertake the lower grades of mecha- 
nical labor. Nowhere is the third or 
fourth-rate carpenter or blacksmith 
better paid, estimating his pay by what 
it will buy of the necessaries of life. 
A saw and plane, with a few etceteras, 
in addition to the line and plummet, 
which are far from bringing about a 
perpendicular always, secure to their 


owner a pretty good living. Many a 
son of Vulcan fattens here, whose 
bungling awkwardness would not be 
tolerated in any respectable smithy 
elsewhere. In fact, no mechanie of 
any grade, nor his wife, nor his chil- 


dren, “need go hungry in this teeming 
Western world. ‘The employer is 
obliged, in some cases, to teach the 
trade, and at his own proper cost too. 

The plenty enjoyed by this class is 
of course limited mostly to articles of 
home growth. Foreign productions pay 
quite too heavy a tax into the national 
exchequer, besides the cost of long and 
expensive transportation, to be obtained 
qu lite s0 e asily. 

Nevertheless, nowhere can the real- 
ly inferior mechanic make himself a 
comfortable home with so little diffi- 
culty. 

Nor is our working man or mechanic 
pained with any violent contrast be- 
tween the fruit of his own labor, and 
that of those whose work is more 
nearly, though not altogether, that of 
the head. We do not approve of puf- 
fing up the pride of these last by extra- 

vagant pay. Why should a man be 
better paid, say we, who stays quietly 
in the house, than he who toils in the 
burning sunt Accordingly, the Justice 
who sits from morning till midnight 
listening to the pros and cons of a tire- 
some lawsuit, gets but his fifty cents ; 

and the schoolmaster spends his day 
in a still more tiresome employment, 

for even less money. The clergyman 
is rather worse off than either, being 
often expected to “ work for nothing 
and find himself.” This levelling 
principle operates to the sole advantage 
of those whose means place them ‘at 
the bottom of the scale. If they can- 
not work up with such circumstances 
in their favor, it must be their own 
fault. 

What we have here said of the de- 
mand for cheap mechanical labor, and 
of large pay for poor work, has no 
reference to our more considerable 
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towns and villages, where effective 
skill in any species of handicrait is 
duly appreciated and well rewarded. 
The peculiarities of real Western life 
are scarcely seen in these minor foci 
of new country intelligence and activity. 
They are but copies, of which the 
East furnishes the prototypes, and we 
must say, they show sometimes an im- 
provement on the original. Here is 
no lack of reward, in the substantial 
sense, for skill and merit of almost any 
kind, least of all for that displayed in 
the mechanic arts. The advantage to 
skilful mechanics is, not that they rise 
higher than they would in the older 
settlements—for such people are sure 
to rise anywhere—but that they rise 
sooner. We were merely showing, in 
connection with our main subject, that 
he whose skill was too smal] to com- 
mand the ordinary comforts of life any- 
where else might be sure of finding 
them in the new country. 

We have presented the case of the 
common class of laborers—of those 
who, laboring with their hands only, 
regard work as their business, well- 
satisfied if they have enough of it to 
do, and are well paid for it when 
done. This is, of course, our most 
numerous class; but there are, even 
in this sober phalanx, some erratic 
members—irregulars, may call 
them—who, far from regarding work 
as their proper business, are never so 
well satisfied as when they can sup- 
port life without working at all. This 
taste is not peculiar to them, we know : 
but the desire for a certain degree of 
household comfort operates,—in most 
cases, among Civilized people, to over- 
come the idleness which seems but too 
natural to us all. These persons have 
a settled antipathy to continuous labor, 
and if they were obliged to spend ten 
hours each day in regular exertion, 
would as soon do it in prison as out 
They can work only when the fit comes 
on and while it lasts; and it must 
be after their own fashion too. They 
are of the genus loafer—a race not 
entirely unknown in the older settle- 
ments; bat ours have the distinctive 
marks, owing to difference of position. 

Our forest loafer is a very independ- 
ent and high-minded personage. His 
services are well known not to be regu- 
larly in the market, and no one thinks 
of applying to him on ordinary occa- 
sions. In a hurried time when all are 


we 
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busy, or in cases where the job is such 
as some are not willing to undertake, 
Jack is occasionally called on. He 
understands his advantage, and drives 
a sharp bargain. Not being hired 
often, he has no fixed price for his 
work, but makes his demands, to bor- 
row an expression of his own, just as 
he “can light o’ chaps.” If the 
“chap” must have his work done, and 
has anything to pay with, Jack gets 
will allow him to smoke 
his pipe in the corner for a week, while 
his wife fries pork and makes hot 
times every day. This, 
to our loafer of the elysium. 

But it t, after all. The game 
is not all his own. ‘ Chaps” not 
always to be found, and Jack not un- 
frequently gets what he calls “ down in 
the mouth.” This happens only when he 
cannot by any contrivance find enough 
to eat without having recourse to the 
desperate expedient of looking for work. 
Now the turned. If he 
seeks employment, the thing is under- 
stood at and the employer gets 
him at half price. It is not, however, 


perhaps what 


bread three 
woods, is 


ho 
is SOI 


are 


1} 
tabies are 


once, 


without due higgling, for one of Jack's 
maxims is, “If you don’t ask it, you 
won't get it.” So he asks the very 


highest possible price, and contests 
every inch of the descent. We have 
known with demanding 
twelve shillings for a particular ser- 


him begin 


vice ; fall to six—he was looking for a 
job ; then come down to four—he must 


have it. A looker-on—a _ kindred 
spirit, by the bye—observed, ‘“ Why, 
Jack, such another fall would break 
your neck! Jack probably consoled 
himself with the thought that his turn 
would come again. 

But work, however well paid, is not 
the thing for Jack. It is only an acei- 
dent of life. The business is 
something that stirs the blood—some- 
thing that of “chance” and 
“luck” (Jack’s household gods—) to 
put him on his mettle. If such offer, 
he gathers himself up, shakes off his 
lethargy, and assumes such a port and 
bearing that he seems hardly the same 
being. How eagerly he joins a fishing 
party for a night on one of our clear, 
tranquil lakes, where, with a flaming 
torch illuminating the transparent 
depths, and reflected far on the glassy 
surface—a sight full of beauty—he 
passes the hours which the tired labor- 
er must devote to sleep. Still more 


true 


smacks 
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eagerly does he make one at the wolf 
hunt, and ten to one Jack fires the suc- 
cessful shot. 

But “ business before pleasure !” 
says he, so he watches, day after day, 
for deer. This is “loafing” to perfec- 
tion. ‘Thirty deer in half a year! It 
is almost enough to tempt us all from 
regular industry. But we could not ex- 
pect Jack’s luck. He was born to the 
business. With whata swelling air he 
brings home his game, his hat cocked 
on one side, and his hands in his pock- 
ets, though one holds the bridle of the 
shaggy pony that bears the carcase. 
At this glorious moment how heartily he 
despises the dull fellows whom he sees 
soberly at work. ‘To provide for to- 


morrow seems to him to be a work of 


supererogation. 

As may be supposed, our forest 
loafer, like his more refined prototype, 
is generally out at elbows and out at 
pocket too. The latter is of little mo- 
ment, for it is only when his pocket is 
empty that he is of the least use to 
himself or anybody else. He is none 
the richer a month after for any good 
job or lucky hit. His thirty deer are 
all gone but a few skins which he is 
pretending to dress, and not a ham is 
laid up in salt or smoke for a hungry 
day. While it lasted, everything about 

iim fared well, even to his dog and cat. 
His wife has a gay new dress too, 
though she ge nerally goes barefoot, 
and always w ithout stockiags. He has 
“swapped” away his rifle, giving a 
large proportion ‘of his deer dollars to 
boot; not that the new one is any bet- 
ter, but it has more brass inlaying 
about the stock, and besides, *‘ any- 
thing for a trade!” The wood-pile is 
no larger, and the potatoe-bin is empty. 
But Jack looks to “luck,” and in fact 
neighbor A.’s well has just caved in, 
and Jack is in request to take out the 
stone and relay it. 

The wild West is evidently the place 
for Jack. Where could he so well 
practise his favorite maxim, “ Live to- 
day and die to-morrow?’ Where so 
freely indulge his unconquerable pro- 
pensity for reversing the natural order 
of things—turning day into night, eat- 
ing now six meals a-day, now one in 
twenty-four hours—making his work a 
play or else w orking not at all? 

Though Jack deserves the first place 
in our corps of irregulars, he does not 
stand alone. We have our jack-at-all- 


trades, and for him too, the wild woods 
have some advantages. The first is 
the absence of competition, which in 
closer quarters he finds so bitter an ene- 
my. Competition drives him to de- 
spair, for who goes to the cobbler when 
he can have a shoemaker? But in the 
woods the universal genius has no ri- 
val in several of his vocations. He 
new-flags old chairs—puts new handles 
into maimed household or farming uten- 
sils—coaxes into activity superannu- 
ated wooden-clocks—cures all horses 
and cows that have nothing particular 
the matter with them—mends, when he 
does not mar, more things than can be 
1 is, in fact, a very useful 
person—or would be if he did any one 
thing well. As it is, we hardly know 
what we should do without him, so 
many are the calls that we make upon 
him in default of somebody better to 
call upon. 

The universal genius has one pecu- 
liarity. He is ever shifting his place, 
but without going further than the next 
town, or at the utmost, the adjoining 
county. There is good reason for 
both—the migrations and the incon- 
siderable distance to which they ex- 
tend. In counting his chances he has 
full faith that almost any change would 
better his lot, since it could scarcely be 
worse ; and, as to going far, that is out 
of the question, since, though his move- 
ments are few and light, his pocket is 
lighter still. He flits often, therefore, 
and we hardly know whether to be 
glad or sorry. 

But these two classes form but an 
inconsiderable fraction of our popula- 
tion. They are among us, but hardly 
of us. If we own them it is with a 
difference—a kind of saving clause— 
that we are not to be held responsible 
for their short-comings or their overt 
acts. Our community is chiefly made 
up of workers, who handle the axe and 
the plough much better than they do 
the rifle or the fishing-rod, and whose 
principal holidays are “those prescribed 
by law or irrefragable custom—Inde- 
pendence, Election, Thanksgiving and 
New Year. In the backwoods, there- 
fore, where work is everything and 
everything is work, though loafers and 
universal geniuses need not starve, yet 
no one who is not a worker must expect 
to stand very high in the public regard. 
We see so much that is the fruit of labor 
--bodily labor--that we are prone to think 
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it can accomplish everythir 
l inference, to conclude 


and, by a natural 
that whatever it cannot accomplish is not 





desirable inference, though not 
exactly logic 3 a very important 
bearing on the condition of the wo orkin g 
man. It throws everything into the 


back ground but manual labor, which 
occupies, in fact, nearly the whole field 





of view. One man may be a ee 
scholar than another—that is, nay 
have pushed his literary ambition be- 
yond the spelling-book, writing legi 
bly, and the first four rules of arithme- 


tic—but accomplishi 


modest fli Qi hts har 





m procuring honor, r incon 
yy 

lhe score or two inces fall 
as often to the man whose two hands 
are his all. as to him who has a head 
on his shoulders and knows how to use 





it. The working man will finda home, 


with or without a head. If he be am- 
bitious, he need not despair of reach- 
ing a seat on the justice-bench, or per- 
haps the stand of overseer of highways. 


or, at the very least, the inspectorship 
of Schools. 
oe 


That interpretation of the levelling 
principle which reduces all to the 
standard of work or its products, must 
be considered as prescribing a very 


narrow limit for the efforts of any class 
of people. The promotion of physical 
comfort and advantage—the multipli- 
cation, ad infinitum, of the means ol 
subsistence ; the mere solicitude 
things that “ perish in the using,” 
certainly poor matters to fill the souls 
and satisfy the wishes of rational crea- 
tures even in these beginnings of 
ciety. It would seem that some thing 
more should be accomplished or at least 
attempted: that the ‘ake of mental 
cultivation, elevated moral feeling and 
eorrect taste, should be sown, even 
simultaneously with the first grain, by 
a people who boast so loudly of general 
intelligence as we do. Can this be 
expec sted, where no other standard of 
excellence or superiority is admitted 
save that which refers to manual labor ? 
Will not the young admire and prize 
that which they see admired and prized 
by their natural guardians and direct- 
ors? If they see farms and stock and 
barns the chief objects of interest, and 
the power of acquiring these things con- 
sidered the proper aim of every effort, 
will they not be apt to conclude that 


good farms, good barns, and good stock, 


about 
are 
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ire nearly all \d things in lifet If 
uperiority in mind and manners com- 
mand no respect; if reverence be 
‘It for intellectual attainments or the 
higher can any 
improvement in these be expected ? 
And in s) uly placing out of 
sight out of mind the things on which, 


no 
} 
iowments, 


moral en 


systematics 


if at all, the inner man must thrive, 
do we not pay a high price for 
trict ocia! equality— so Strict as to 
interfere even with private domestic 





rangements, based on a wide differ- 
ein habits and feelings? The con- 
uence of | ictual st of things, 
ven in vions Where much advance 
has been made inthe means of life, is 
what might be expected. Of the half- 
lozen faini s within the circle of our 
ybservat ne to the wilds with 
Jarge inte lligence and re 
ment than is possessed by the set 

t gene! lly, there is not one that Is 
ot de nerating in manners and men- 
| habits ; not one (we say it with sor 
w) where the children are not inferior 
to the parents, or in fact, where they 
ire materially vove the uninstructed 
mass around them. ‘The very atmo- 
3} here of soci ty 18 averse to mé ntal 
culture, and all refinement is so syste- 
matically as we llas practica lly decried, 


as to have fallen into abbolute discredit. 
lo aceount for this is no part of ow 

resent pury ose. It is enou oh to state 
ult of the principle 
none but physical 


‘tually opposed 


as the obvious re 
which recognizes 


tinct nad 
inctions, ana is 4 


the habits and practices which arise 
from a different view of mental and 
moral culture. There is nothing in 
the fact to deter the poor man from 
making the West his home. It is so 
gratifying to feel ourselves “as rood 


as the best,’ and to stand ona level 
with the highest—supposing that better 
and higher had place in our vocabulary 
—that few will be frightened by the 
reflection that there is no “lower place” 
for them to occupy. 

However problematical this advan- 
may be, no one can doubt the real 
yenefit and satisfaction of living where, 

externally at least, all around is r apidly 
improv ing. The gein of every season 
manifests itself to the eye, and every 
person makes a part of the improve- 
ment which he witnesses. The im- 
pulse of progress communicates itself 
to all. Every additional piece of 
ground that is broken up for tilling, 
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every good fence, every new barn, is a 
theme of conversation and interest, and 
not unfrequently of emulation, to a 
whole neighborhood. So strong is the 
impulse from this source, that these 
improvements seem to be made in con- 
cert; and, among twenty or thirty 
farmers who have made out to dispense 
with barns for four or five years, half 
will perhaps build them in one season. 
If A. has a nice large barn, B., though 
not half so able to build one as ‘Az will 
not be easy until he has a barn too, 
though it may be necessarily far infe- 
rior to the former. ; 

The regular, Old World agriculturalist 
may wonder how any farmer can do 
without a barn ; but it is one of the con- 
solations of our poor man that he soon 
learns how, at the West 

Notwithstanding many hardships and 
discouragements, this feature of new- 
country existence—perpetual and mani- 
fest progress—is very animating. It 
naturally inspires hope and confidence. 
Hard labor, poor crops, meager fare, 
and unaccustomed and tedious illness, 
may overcloud the whole face of the 
present, but the future is ever bright 
with promise. The elastic feeling, in- 
cident to a new and growing cou intry Ys 
communicates itself to all; and 
where the tiller of the soil so 
speedily recover himself from the effect 
of untoward circumstances. The pow- 
er of self-adaptation see erent in 
the settler. He learns even to make 
present difficulties conduce to future 
prosperity, by means of the habits of 
economy and management which would 
have been learned with far less rapidity 
and certainty under easier circumstan- 


no- 


does 


2ms inh 


ces. 

We have mentioned the high price of 
labor as one of the poor man’s advanta- 
ges. It may not be amiss to advert to 
the causes of this. The scantiness of 
the population has been alluded to as 
the main cause, but this needs explan- 
ation, for it is evident that a scattered 
population is far from being always a 
favorable circumstance to the laboring 
classes. On the contrary, nowhere is 
their condition worse than in some 
widely-extended and thinly peopled 
countries, such as ‘Turkey and Russia. 
But the small amount of labor in the 
market, which is the cause of its com- 
manding so high a price, is owing to 
the extreme cheapness of the land. 
This cheapness leads every man to cul- 
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tivate for himself, either at once, or 
after a short period shall have put him 
in possession of the means of doing so. 
The blessedness of him 


‘© Who serveth not another’s will,” 


is nowhere more keenly appreciated ; 
and hard labor, poor accommodations, 
and plain fare, are always preferred, if 
accompanied with entire independence, 
to far more luxurious quarters as the 
hireling of another. 

A second cause of the high price of 
labor, is the great proportionate amount 
of labor required. In an old settled 
country, labor is chiefly in demand for 
continuing cultivation ; in the compar- 
ative wilderness, on the other hand, it 
is required for subduing the earth, as 
well as for cultivating tracts already 
brought under the plough. This forms 
a great additional source of employ- 
ment for the laborer. Ina new coun- 
try the surplus which is created by la- 
bor is from year to year invested in im- 
provements, which create further de- 
mand for labor. In this way, every 
new improvement furnishes the means 
for new outlay, by which the laborer is 
the first to profit. For a series of years 
the course is to break up more land to 
raise wheat in order to break up more 
land. Labor can never have so great 
comparative value as when the country 
is in its transition state from wild to 
cultivated. 

This condition of things, which, 
after allowing for all the hardships and 
disadvantages connected with it, we 
may truly call blessed, in reference to 
the masses who are benefited by it, 
has its ultimate origin in the fact that 
the Government transfers the right of 
property in the soil for a consideration 
scarce greater than the price of the 
title-deeds. The nation virtually be- 
stows upon each of its poor citizens as 
much land as he can cultivate. What 
other nation has the power of confer- 
ring such a boon upon the poor! We 
say upon the poor, for experience has 
shown that none others can profit by 
it. Only to the poor man, who wishes 
to occupy and improve the land, is it a 
benefit; and to him it is invaluable. 
It forms a practical corrective of the 
evils caused by the tendency of pro- 
perty to accumulate in large masses. 
It is the aim of a good government to 
lessen these evils without encroaching 
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upon the rights of individuals. Our 
happy position enables us to strike at 
the root of the difficulty, and by the 
virtual gift of a freehold to every poor 
man who is disposed to take possession 
of it, to prevent that excessive ine- 
quality of property which, in the coun- 
tries of the Old World, is the worst 
enemy alike of individual happiness 
and national prosperity. It is surely 
no inconsiderable step towards main- 
taining something like an equilibrium, 
to bestow on the poor a possession 
which the labor of his own hands will 
render ample for his support. We, in 
fact, secure independence to all who 
are able and willing to work. No man 


here need continue long in the service of 


others ; and therefore, those who de- 
sire such services are obliged to bid 
high for them, in order to induce the 
strong-armed to defer for a while the 
satisfaction of working for themselves 
as masters, with that feeling of inde- 
pendence which is to the American as 
the breath of his nostrils. 

In order to be impartial, we ought, 
perhaps, to set forth on the other side 
the complaints of the Western settler 
that what the Government gives him 
with one hand it labors to take away 
with the other, by levying an enormous 
duty on the manufactured articles for 
which he may wish to barter the fruits 
of the soil. The agriculturist within 
reach of manufacturing establishments, 
has a compensation for the extra prices 
he is compelled to pay, in the corre- 
sponding price which he receives for 
his productions. To the Western 
farmer the burthen is without an equi- 
valent, and he feels it to be most op- 
pressive. But to touch upon this 
would lead us to the vexed question 
of the Tariff, in which wise heads 
labor as in a treadmill, to which we 


The West, the Paradise of the Poor. 
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have no desire to follow them. Our 
simple judgment is, that Providence 
clearly points to the unrestricted inter- 
course of man with man, the world 
over, a8 a good to which our common 
humanity has an indisputable right ; 
but we trust that the manifold advan- 
tages enjoyed by the Western settler, 
will enable him to overcome this diffi- 
culty, great though it be. One conse- 
quence is natural and evident—an en- 
forced simplicity of living, which, 
perhaps, after all, will prove a benefit 
instead of an injury to the farmer and 
his rising family. 

We insist, as we have before hinted, 
that the real lack of the Western far- 
mer concerns the inner and not the 
outer man. 


“ The air of Heaven 
Visits no freshlier the rich man’s brow; 
He has his portion of each silver star 
Sent to his eye as freely; and the light 
Of the blest sun pours on his book as 
clear 
As on the golden missal of a king.” 


And we hope yet to be able to borrow 
still further the words of the poet— 


* Next to the works of God, 
His friends are the rapt sages of old time, 
And they impart their wisdom to his soul 
In lavish fulness, when and where he 


will. 

He sits in his mean dwelling, and com- 
munes 

With Socrates and Plato, and the shades 

Of all great men and holy; and the 
words 


Written in fire by Milton, and the king 
Of Israel, and the troop of glorious bards, 
Ravish and steal his soul up to the sky; 
And what is ’t to him, if these come in 
And visit him, that at his humble door 
There are no pillars and rich capitals, 
Or walls of curious workmanship within?” 
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A WELL-KNOWN DOCUMENT, VERY SLIGHTLY 


PARAPHRASED. 
BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 


Wuen, in their course, human events compel 
One people to dissolve the social bands, 
That linked them with another, and to take 
Among the powers of the Earth that station, 
Equal, and separate, to which the laws 
Of Nature and of Nature’s God, by right, 
Entitle them—respect to the opinions 
Of fellow men calls on them to declare 
The causes, which have rendered necessary 
Such separation. 
We, then, hold these truths 
To be self-evident—That al] mankind 
Are equal, and endowed, by their Creator 
With certain unalienable rights— 
That amongst these are Life, and Liberty, 
And the Pursuit of Happiness—That men, 
To make these rights available and safe, 
Have instituted Governments, deriving 
Their lawful power from the free consent 
Of those they govern—That when any form 
Of Government is proved to be destructive 
Of these their ends, it is the People’s right 
To alter, or abolish it, and found 
A Government anew, with principles 
So laid for its foundation, and with powers 
In such form organized, as shall to them 
Seem most conducive to their happiness 
And safety. 
Prudence will, indeed, dictate, 

That long-established Governments should not 
Be changed for any light or transient cause ; 
And all experience, accordingly. 
Hath shown that men are more disposed to suffer, 
So long as evils are endurable, 
Than to assert their rights, and throw aside 
Their customary forms. But, when abuses, 
And usurpations, in a lengthened train, 
Pursue one object steadfastly, evincing 
A firm design to bow them down beneath 
Absolute despotism, it is their right, 
It is their bounden duty, to throw off 
Such Government, and to provide new guards 
For their security in future. 

Such 
Has been the patient sufferance of these 
Our Colonies, and such is now the need, 
That forces them to change their present systems 
Of Government. Great Britain’s present King 
Hath made his history the history 
Of usurpations, and of injuries, 
Often repeated, and directly tending 
To the establishment of Tyranny 
Over these States—to prove this, let the World 
In candor listen to undoubted facts. 
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He has refused to give asseni to laws, 
Wholesome, and needful for the public good. 
He has denied his Governors the power 
To sanction laws of pressing urgency, 

Unless suspended in their operation, 

*Till his assent should be obtained ; and when 
Suspended thus, he has failed wilfully 

To give them further thought. He has refused 
To sanction other laws, deemed advantageous 
To districts thickly peopled, unless they, 
Who dwelt therein, would basely throw away 
Their right to representatives—a right 
Inestimable to themselves, and only 

To Tyrants formidable. In the hope 

‘To weary them into a weak compliance 

With his obnoxious measures, he has summoned 
The Legislative Bodies to assemble 

At places inconvenient, and unusual, 

And whence their public records were remote 
He has repeatedly dissolved the Houses 

Or Representatives for interfering 

With manly firmness, when he has invaded 
The People’s rights. Long time he has refused, 
After such dissolutions, to convene 

Others in lieu of them ; whereby, the powers 
Of Legislation, since they might not be 
Annihilated, have for exercise 

Been forced upon the body of the people ; 
Leaving, meanwhile, the unprotected State 
To dangers of invasion from without, 

And inward anarchy. He has endeavored 
To check the population of these States, 
Thwarting the laws for naturalisation 

Of foreigners, withholding his assent 

From other laws, that might encourage them 
In immigrating hither, and enhancing 

The price of new allotments of the soil. 

He has obstructed the administration 
Of Justice, by his veto on the laws 
Establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges on his will alone 
Dependent, for the tenure of their office, 

For the amount, and for the proper payment 
Of their emoluments. He has erected 

New offices in multitudes, and sent 

Swarms of his officers to harass us, 

And to eat out our substance. He has kept, 
In times of peace, among us, standing armies, 
Without the sanction of our Legislatures. 

His aim has been to place the military 

Above the civil power, and beyond 

Its just control. He has combined with othere 
To make us subject to a jurisdiction, 

In spirit foreign to our Constitution, 

And unacknowledged by our laws ; assenting 
To acts, that they have passed with semblance only 
Of legislation—acts—For quartering 

Among us bodies of armed troops—For shielding, 
By a mock trial, these their instruments 
From punishment for any murders done 

On our inhabitants—For cutting off 
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Our trade with every quarter of the world— 
For laying on us taxes not approved 
By our consent—F or oft-times robbing us 
Of any benefit that might attend 
Trial by jary—F or transporting us 
Beyond the seas, to answer for offences 
Imputed to us—F or abolishing, 
Within a neighboring province, the free system 
Of English laws; establishing therein 
An arbitrary power ; and enlarging 
Its boundaries, to render it at once 
Che fit example, and the instrument 
For bringing into these our Colonies 
The same despotic rule—For taking from us 
Our Charters ; and abolishing our laws 
Most valued ; changing thus, in principle, 
Our forms of Government—And for suspending 
Our Legislatures, with the declaration 
That they, themselves, in each and every case 
Were vested with supreme authority 
To legislate for us. 

He has laid down 
His sway, by holding us without the pale 
Of his protection, and by waging war 
Against us—He has plunde red on our seas— 
Ravaged our coasts—our cities burnt—and taken 
Our people’s lives. He is transporting hither 
Armies composed of foreign mercenaries, 
To end the works of death, and desolation, 
And tyranny, begun with circumstances 
Of cruelty and perfidy unequalled 
In the most barbarous ages, and unwor thy 
The Ruler of a nation civilized. 
He has constrained our fellow-citizens, 
On the high seas made captives, to bear arms 
Against their country, and of friends and brothere 
‘To be the executioners, Or fall 
Beneath his creatures’ hands. He has excited 
Amongst ourselves domestic insurrection ; 
And sought to bring on the inhabitants 
Of our frontier the savage Indian, 
Whose code of warfare, merciless, and sure 
Spares not, in undistinguished massacre, 
Age, sex, condition. 

We, in every stage 

Of these oppressions, have in humblest terms 
Petitioned for redress. ‘To our petitions, 
Though oft repeated, there has been one answer— 
Repeated injury. 

A Prince, whose life 
And conduct thus are marked by every act 
That may define a Tyrant, is unfit 
To rule o'er Freemen. 

Neither have we failed 

In due attention to our British brethren. 
From time to time, we have admonished them 
Of efforts, by their Legislature made, 
Unwarrantably to extend to us 
Their jurisdiction. How we emigrated, 
And settled here, we have reminded therm 
We to their native justice have appealed 
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And magnanimity ; and have conjured them, 

By common kindred ties, to disavow 

These usurpations, which, inevitably, 

Would mar our intercourse and friendship. They 

Have also turned a deaf ear to the voice 

Of Justice and of Consanguinity. 

So must we yield to the necessity, 

Which forces us to separate—and hold them, 

As we do hold the rest of human-kind,— 

Our enemies in War—in Peace, our friends. 
We, therefore, who are here to represent 

The States United of America, 

In General Congress met, for rectitude 

Of our intentions to the Judge Supreme 

Of all things here in confidence appealing, 

Do, in the name, and by authority 

Of the good people of these colonies, 

Solemnly publish and declare, that these 

United Colonies are, and of right 

Ought to be, Free and Independent Siates. 

That from allegiance to the British Crown 

They are absolved—That all connecting ties 

Of Policy between them and Great Britain 

Are, as they should be, totally dissolved :— 

And, that as Free and Independent States, 

They have full power to levy war, conclude 

Peace, and contract alliances—establish 

Commerce, and do all other acts and things 

Which Independent States of right may do. 
This is our Declaration—to support it, 

With firm reliance on Divine protection, 

We to each other mutually pledge 

Our lives, our fortunes, and our Sacred Honor. 


INSUFFICIENCY. 
BY ELIZABETH B. BARRETT. 


Wuen | attain to utter forth in verse 

Some inward thought, my sou! throbs audibly 

Along my pulses, yearning to be free, 

And something farther, fuller, higher, rehearse, 

To the individual, true, and the universe, 

In consummation of right harmony! 

But, like a dreary wind against a tree, 

We are blown against for ever by the curse 

Which breathes through nature. Oh, the world is weak— 
The effluence of each is false to all ; 

And what we best conceive, we fail to speak. 

Wait, soul, until thine ashen garments fall ! 
And then resume thy broken strains, and seek 

Fit peroration, without let or thrall. 
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THE LAW OF PROGRESS OF THE RACE.* 


On the I6th of last August, the 
Alumni of Williams’ College, Massa- 
chusetts, assembled at Williamstown, 
to commemorate the fiftieth year from 
the foundation of the institution. On 
that day, one of the most beautiful of 
the last beautiful summer, in as charm- 
ing a valley as Massachusetts can 
boast, under the eye of the vast pile of 
mountains which overlook the spot, 
several hundreds of the graduates of 
the college met on the old grounds, to 
take each other by the hand, to com- 
memorate their former sojourn there, 
and to cheer their Alma Mater, in her 
eareer now so prosperous and honora- 
ble. They had come from all parts 
of the land. Far and wide had they 
been scattered in their various pilgrim- 
ages. Some had been unfortunate, and 
fewer prosperous. All had found life 
a different thing from what they dreamed 
of it when they were students in that 
valiey of seclusion 

These reunions of the graduates of 
colleges serve many useful purposes. 
They bring together, after long ab- 
sences, those who began life together, 
and who meet to compare accounts of 
their subsequent wanderings. They keep 
alive the love of study and respect for 
scholars. They lead to greater familiar- 
ity with literary institutions, better 
knowledge of literary pursuits, greater 
sympathy with literary men, and more 
interest in the progress and diffusion of 
knowledge. It is but a few years since 
they were begun, and they have al- 
ready become frequent. From a little 
spark has a fire been kindled that seems 
likely to burn on and to give much 
light. 

On the particular occasion of which 
we speak, the Alumni were greeted 
with an address from Dr. Hopkins, the 
President of the college and one of its 
Alumni. The principal subject was 
THE LAW OF PROGRESS OF THE RACE. 

Any person acquainted with Dr. 
Hopkins would have foretold, that his 
address would be original and able. He 
Was never an utterer of other men’s 
thoughts. Strong by nature, disciplined 
by laborious study, accustomed to pa- 
tient and persevering attention, his mind 


is capable of grasping any subject. The 
old commonwealth, which numbers him 
among her ornaments, and which has 
been always fruitful of great men, has 
few who do her more honor. 

On this occasion his mind was natu- 
rally exerted to do the honors of the 
college to the Alumni who had gath- 
ered at her festival, and to speak to 
them of a subject and in a manner 
worthy of himself and them, and the 
time, the place, and its associations. 
The performance was worthy of all 
these, and was equal to the reputation 
of the speaker and the expectations of 
his audience. ; 

The leading idea may be best ex- 
plained in the speaker’s own words. 
After welcoming the Alumni, and allud- 
ing in fit and touching terms to the prin- 
cipal incidents of the college history, he 
proceeds thus : 


‘¢ The simple question is whether there 
is, inwrought into the constitution of 
things, a law of progress of the race, or a 
tendency towards it, which we may hope 
to see realized. 

“ The idea of such a law has arisen, not 
only from the view which I have men- 
tioned, but in connection with a remark- 
able change in the views and habits of 
thought of the community respecting the 
point to which they were to look for im- 
provement. There wasa time when the 
antiquity of the world was associated with 
the wisdom of old age, and when it was 
supposed that all wisdom was to be found 
in the records, and all excellence in the 
models of the past. But when the hu- 
man mind was aroused as it was by the 
Reformation and the invention of the art 
of printing; when Columbus discovered 
new continents on the earth, and Galileo 
new worlds in the heavens; when Bacon 
introduced his new method, and Newton 
weighed the planets and decomposed the 
sunbeam, it was impossible that the same 
reverence for antiquity should continue ; 
and, as was natural, an opposite feeling 
took its place. Instead of supposing that 
mankind had already attained all the per- 
fection of which they were capable, and 
that nothing remained but to carry mo- 
dern degeneracy up to the heights of an- 
cient achievement, it was said that the 
ancient world was really the infant world, 


*** An Address delivered before The Society of Alumni of Williams’ College, at the celebration of 


the semi-centennial Anniversary, August 16, 1843, by Mark Hopkins, D.D., President of the College.— 
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and that to us moderns belonged the ho- 
nor of the hoary head in the life of the 
race. Hence arose an impression that all 
the arts, and science, and philosophy, and 
institutions of the ancients were imper- 
fect, from the simple fact that they were 
ancient, and therefore the product of an 
immature age of the world; and the eyes 
of men were turned from the past to the 
future, and to those ideal models, dim and 
shadowy, which were skeiched quite as 
often by the imagination as by the judg- 
ment. Then, as literary, and scientific, 
and commercial intercourse increased, 
the great idea arose that there was a 
eommunity, instead of an opposition of 
interest among nations, till at length, 
when the figure and extent of the earth, 
and the condition of its inhab.tants be- 
came known, and facilities of intercourse 
were increased, there was originated the 
idea of a reciprocal influence, a common 
bond of interest, and a law of progress for 
all; till now, there is scarcely a periodi- 
cal, or a lecture, or a literary address, in 
which this law is not spoken of as famili- 
arly and as confidently as the law of 
gravitation itself, 

«* As was to be expected, an idea so ex- 
eiting to the imagination has been carried 
too far,and has given rise to something 
of extravagance, and to something of 
cant. With this for their watchword, 
and probably honestly believing them- 
selves under its influence, egotistical and 
unquiet and ambitious men, and men of 
one idea, have attacked without scruple 
or discrimination, everything that was 
old; have eagerly adopted new systems 
of thought, or those supposed to be new; 
have eriginated impracticable schemes, 
and have been zealous in introducing 
them, little regarding their congruity with 
the existing state of things. When all 
this has produced its natural conse- 
quences, division and confusion, they 
have cried out—progress ; thus mistaking 


the commotion caused in the vitals of 


society by the crudities with which they 
have drugged it, for the excitement of 
healthy action. Even the Bible has been 
supposed to have grown obselete, and to 
need to be adapted to the progress of the 
age. 

‘What then is the true idea of pro- 
gress? And here I observe, that the 
idea of progress presupposes a definite 
object to be attained, and a movement 
towards that object. It is not the tossing of 
a vessel on the waves without a rudder or 
a compass; it implies that there is a port, 
and that the ship is tending towards it. 
Unless there is some definite idea, towards 
the realisation of which society is moving, 
there can be no progress. There may be, 
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as there now is, and has long been in 
many parts of America, excitement, agi- 
tation, confusion ; society may be broken 
into fragments, there may be collisions of 
local and individual interests, but all may 
be chaotic ; the movement may be with- 
cut direction, the agitation without result. 
In such a state of things there can be no 
progress till society becomes organized, 
and begins to move forward towards 
some definite object. Let this take place, 
let any idea become the prominent and 
governing idea in the community, and 
will be supposed there is progress when 
men are in the process of realizing that 
idea. Is war and conquest, as it has often 
been, the prominent idea? Then there 
is progress when the scienee, the instrv- 
ments and the art of war are becoming 
more perfect. Is luxury and sensual gra- 
tification the leading idea? Then there 
is progress when a new dish is invented 
and when, as in ancient Corcyra, the 
cocks are prevented from crowing in the 
morning. Is wealth the leading idea 
“here is progress when the country is be- 


;? 


‘ 


coming rich. Is it the power of man 
over external nature? or liberty? or 


equality? or the perfection of the fine arts ? 
There will be supposed to be progress 
when there is an approximation to the 


attainment of these. Would there the 
be a true progress in the advancement 
of society towards any or all of these 
ends? Yes, on condition, and only on 
condition that society would thus attain 
true end and not a means. 

“ The true idea of progress, then, is not 
that of movement, or simply of progres 
sion towards the realisation of an idea 
but it involves a recognition of the true 
end of man as a social being, and an ape 
proach towards that. ‘This end I sup- 
pose to be, the upbuilding and perfection 
of the individual man in everything that 
makes him truly man. I hold, that the 
germ of all political and social] well-being 
is to be found in the progress of the indi- 
vidual towards the true and highest end 
for which he was made. And here we 
have an instance of that incidental ac- 
complishment of subordinate ends in the 
attainment of one that is higher, that is 
everywhere so conspicuous in the works A 
of God. Is itthe end of the processes ofe 
vegetation to perfect the seed? It is 
only when those processes move on to the 
successful accomplishment of that, that 
we can have the beauty and fragrance of 
the flower, or the shade and freshness of 
the green leaves. So here, we find that 
social good can be wrought out, and so- 
cial ends be attained, only as individuals 
are perfected in their character ; and that 
the beauty and fragrance and broad shade 
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of a perfect society would grow, without 


effort or contrivance, from the progress of 


the individuals of society towards their 
true perfection and end. Thus, and thus 
only, can we have that state of ideal per- 
fection in which perfect liberty would be 
combined with perfect security, and with 


all the advantages of the social state. If 


this be so, then political organizations, 
which are merely means to an end, are 
most perfect when they so combine pro- 
tection with freedom as to give the most 
favorable theatre for the growth, and en- 


1 } 


yyment, and perfection of the individual 
i that 


oa 
man; and that society itseil 1s most per- 
ef ever its Lorin may ye, in Which 


the greatest number of individuals recog- 
nize and pursue thisend. It cannot be 
too often repeated, that the ends of sociely 


are not realized when there are great ag- 
‘gate results, maguificent public works, 
rreat accumulations of wealth and of the 


means of sensual and sensitive enjoyment, 
without the 

individuals; and that all 
the forms of institutions and 
he direction of active industry, must be 
futile, which do not originate in, or draw 
ifter them an improvement in the cha- 
rcter of individuals. But it is self-evi- 
dent that society can furnish a free arena 


legradation, of 





for ind al growth, only as the princi- 
ples of ce and benevolence are recog- 
nized—only as the spirit of that great 
precept of doing to others as we would 
that they should do unto us, pervades the 
mass. ‘The fundamental condition, then, 


of any progress that can be permanent, 
and solid, and universal, is a moral con- 
dition. Let this exist, and there will 
come in as accessories, progress in Ssci- 
nce and in arts and in wealth; but with- 
out this, whatever progress may be made 
in physical improvements, there will be 
constant agitatien and restlessness; and 
through every change of form, society will 
continue to be like that stick of which 
most of us have heard, which was so 
crooked that it could not lie still. 

“Uf then there be a law of progress for 
the race, it must be one by which society 
advances towards a state of things such 
as has just been described. And that 
there is such a law, is affirmed on three 
distinct grounds: The first is, that such a 
law is required for the vindication of the 
wisdom of Divine Providence. It is sup- 
posed that the world would be a failure 
unless it should manifest the evolution of 
aregular plan, whose parts should suc- 
ceed each other like the five acts of a 
drama, and form by themselves, when 
time was over, a completed whole. But 
it is far safer and more becoming, to as- 
certain what Divine Providence has done, 
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and then presume it to be wise, rather 
than first to assert what would be wise 
and thea presume that Divine Provi- 
dence has done it. It may be so. It 
would be in accordance with the analogy 
of God’s works in which we so often find, 
as in the vision of the Prophet, a wheel 
within a wheel. But it may also be, that 
this world holds in the plans of God, the 
same relation that the nursery holds to 
the fields of transplanted trees, and that 
itself. If so- 
ciety had always remained in a patriarchal 
or nomadic state, without anything of 

re had sim- 


ly come up such men as Abraham, and 


its end lies entirely beyond 





what we call progress, an 
} 
Isaac, and Jacob, io spend here ‘ the days 
of the years of their pilgrimage’ and then 
ro up higher, who would say that the 
world had been a failure? This question 
man cannot decide without a wider sur- 
vey of the plans of God than falls within 
our present vision, and hence we cannot 
ly upon any argument for such a law, 
drawn from this source. 

‘“The second ground on which the ex- 
istence of this law has been argued, is to 
be found in the fact that the product of 
the human mind is not mere sensations 
that perish as they arise, but that we in- 
herit the experience and knowledge of all 
who have gone before us. Thisisa grea 
fact, and on it the capacity of the race 
for improvement is based. It gives a 
tendency to improvement, and that ten- 
dency would become a law if there were 
nothing to counteract it. Former gene- 
rations have labored, and we have entered 
into their labors. They were as the pro- 
phets of old, ‘ unto whom it was revealed 
that not unto themselves did they minister, 
but unto us upon whom these ends of the 
world are come.’ Ours are all their con- 
quests over physical nature, all their ac- 
cumulations of wealth, all their machines 
and inventions in the arts, al] their litera- 
ture and science, and all the political and 
socia] experience of the world. Ours are 
their observations on individual facts and 
beings, ours their arrangement of those 
facts and their generalizations, and ours 
those grand ideas and methods which have 
come to the scientific seers of the race, 
not so much from what is called induc- 
tion, as suddenly, and like a direct reve- 
lation from the suggestion of a single fact. 
And rich as are these golden sands that 
have been brought down by the river of 
time, there is every reason to believe 
that those will be richer yet which shall 
be borne still furtheron. In the progress 
of the race, not less than of the individu- 
al, the great principle applies, that to him 
that hath, shall be given. Every day 
shows that there is open before us the 
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path of a limitless progression, and that 
science has but just begun to be applied 
to the purpose of subjugating nature to 
man, and of causing the elements to min- 
ister to his happiness. No one, for ex- 
ample, unacquainted with what has been 
done by the application of chemistry to 
agriculture, by an investigation of the 
laws of vegetable life, and of the nutri- 
ment and stimulants of vegetables, can 
conceive what prospects are opening in 
respect to the cheapness and abundance 
of the products of the earth, the multitude 
of inhabitants it may consequently sup- 
port, and the leisure they may have for 
rational culture and enjoyment. And 
what is thus true of the products of the 
earth, is also true of the means of trans- 
porting them, and not only so, but of com- 
municating to the whole race any inven- 
tion or discovery, and of binding them to- 
gether as one in the bonds of interest and 
of sympathy. 

“ We fully admit, then, the great fact 
on which the possibility of this law is 
based; we admit the tendency to progress 
under certain conditions; but how far 
this compels us to admit the law, will be 
best seen by passing on as we now do to 
the history of the race—the third ground 
on which the existence of such a law is 
asserted. The advocates of this law do 
not permit themselves to doubt, as in- 
deed they cannot consistently, that every 
succeeding generation has, on the whole, 
been wiser and happier than the preced- 
ing. But can this view be sustained by 
the history of the past? Or does not this 
history rather show that while there is a 
tendency to progress in the race, yet that 
this tendency can take effect and become 
a law only on certain conditions, both 
physical and moral ? 

“On the physical obstacles to progress, 
I need not enlarge, because they have not 
in fact been the obstacles to man. It is 
obvious, however, that life may be, and 
sometimes has been, such a mere struggle 
for existence, as to preclude all idea or 
hope of individual or general culture. But 
is it a fact that tribes, that nations, that 
continents, in which no physical condi- 
tion of progress was wanting, have always 
made such progress? How was it with 
the tribes of this country, when they were 
discovered ? Were they making progress ? 
Or were they going on towards extinc- 
tion? How was it with the race, com- 
paratively civilized, that preceded them ? 
What voice do the ruined cities and the 
remains of ancient art and civilisation, 
scattered over this continent, utter re- 
specting the progress of man? To what 
point of elevation have those many gene- 
rations attained, who have lived, and 
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raised themselves upon the shoulders ot 
their predecessors, and perished through- 
out all the islands of the Pacific? How 
has it been with Africa? Has Egypt, 
once so mighty, but now so long the basest 
of kingdoms, made progress? Has Car- 
thage? Or Numidia? Or have the un- 
numbered millions in its central and south- 
ern regions? Has Asia made progress ? 
Has there been any progress for a thou- 
sand years in India, or in China? Has 
there in Tartary, or Persia, or Arabia, or 
Turkey ? Do not the Chinese and the 
Hindoos now use astronomical! tables, of 
the principles of whose construction they 
know nothing? So far have the princi- 
pal nations of Asia from making 
progress within the last thousand years, 
that it would be hazarding nothing to as- 
sert that they have deteriorated. Their 
movement has spent its force, their civi- 
lisation has become effete. And if this is 
so, what becomes of the law of progress of 
the race, wher such vast masses are not 
acted upon by that law? Does not the 
law become a law of deterioration, and 
progress the exception? Ido not under- 
stand by what right it is, that in consider- 
ing the history of the race, the larger por- 
tion of it is accounted by the advocates of 
this law as nothing. 

* But tracing the line of movement and 
of civilisation from its reputed origin, 
whether in India or in Egypt, first to 
Greece, then to Rome, and then to modern 
times, do we find any indications of a 
law of progress ? 

“Tt is doubted by some whether we are 
really in advance of the ancient civilisa- 
tion. It cannot be pretended that we 
have greater individual men. Grander 
specimens of man will probably never ex- 
ist than are to be found among those of 
old time. Many of their arts, it is well 
known, are lost, and many others, at one 
time supposed to be solely of modern dis- 
covery, are now known to have been in 
use among them; and any one who will 
read attentively the twenty-seventh chap- 
ter of Ezekiel, may doubt whether we are 
before them in what pertains to the luxu- 
ries and refinements of life. 

‘** But if we are in advance of them, is 
our civilisation a continuation of theirs ? 
Is the course of civilisation and improve- 
ment properly represented by a river 
flowing on and expanding? Or may we 
not rather compare what has been done, 
to the formation in the stream of separate 
islands of sand, where we may see one 
now accumulating, and enlarging, and 
giving promise of permanence, but at 
length undermined and washei away by 
the waters, and its materials dispersed, or 
floated down til! they reach a new point of 
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aggregation? The latter seems to me to 
be the more accurate representation, and 
if many, and perhaps the more valuable, 
materials have been saved in the general 
confusion connected with the transfer of 
the seats of power and of civilisation, much 
also has been lost. Indeed, till modern 
civilisation began to extend its arms, and to 
give indications that it would ultimately 
embrace the globe, this alternation of 
growth and decay was supposed to be the 
law of the race. Thus Peter the Great 
says, in his will, ‘1 look upon the invasion 
of the countries of the East and West by 
the North, as periodical movements deter- 
mined by the designs of Providence, who 
thus regenerated the Roman empire by 
the invasion of barbarians. The emigra- 
tions of the Polar races are like the flow 
of the Nile, which, at certain periods, is 


sent to fertilise the impoverished land of 


Egypt.’ This is the lesson which history 
alone, separated from the movements and 
prospects of modern civilisation, teaches. 
‘* What then is this civilisation which 
thus erects itself to the survey of the 
whole earth? It is Christian civilisation 
—one whose roots are watered by the life- 
giving springs, and upon whose leaves 
descend the dews of the religion of Christ 
—a civilisation preserved, and kept from 
patrefaction by that salt of the earth. It 
is a civilisation, not like those of old, in 
one great mass, but pervading all Chris- 
tian nations, and everywhere manifesting 
the same great characteristics. Itsprings 
from the principle of individual growth, 
manifesting itself in accordance with the 
fundamental fact that the true growth and 
well-being of one is not opposed to that of 
any other, but must be coincident with 
the well-being of all. So an impartial 
God has ordained it, and we might as well 
expect a body to rest before it finds its 
centre of gravity, as to expect society to 
be at rest till this great principle is recog- 
nized and acted upon. In connection with 
this religion and with this principle there 
has been progress, and nowhere else. In 
connection with this, we can trace an 
expanding stream from the fountain head 
of the race. We see it at first, winding 
its solitary and threadlike way in the 
patriarchal and Jewish dispensations, till 


at length it burst forth from the hills of 


Judea and became a mighty river, whose 
current is to-day flowing on and becoming 
deeper and broader. The ancient forms 
of civilisation fell to pieces by their own 
weight, nor is there any evidence that the 
fragments of their wreck would have been 
caught and preserved, if Christianity had 
not come in with the influence of its pure 
precepts, and the weight of its eternal 
sanctions, and formed new points of aggre- 
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gation. No instance is known in which, 
without this, civilisation has rekindled its 
fires upon altars where they have once 
gone out. That portion of the race which 
is the most hopeless, which it is most dif- 
ficult to impregnate with intellectual and 
moral vitality, is the residuum of an ex- 
linet civilisation. There is no evidence 
that anything except Christianity could 
have amalgamated materials so discerd- 
ant as the northern barbarian and the 
effeminate Roman, nor any reason to 
suppose that without it Europe could have 
been freed from the curse of domestic 
slavery, and of feudal institutions. Bar- 
barians, have, indeed, been said to re- 
generate decayed civilisation, but it was 
because there was at work an element 
mightier than that of civilisation, amal- 
gamating and fusing masses that would 
never have become one by any other 
power. There has not been upon the 
earth for the last thousand years, there is 
not now, any true progress except in con- 
nection with Christianity. On the con- 
trary, all other systems of religion, and 
all other types of civilisation, are falling 
to decay, and man is deteriorating indi- 
vidually and socially under their influ- 
ence. Itis then for Christendom, if at 
all, and for the race only as it may be 
embraced within the expanding limits of 
Christendom, that history indicates a law 
of progress.” 


Our readers will not regret the 
length of this extract. We preferred 
giving the whole to any abridgment of 
our own, thinking that the orator’s 
views would be explained best in his 
own words. In the main, we agree 
with the doctrines of the discourse, al- 
though there are some things in it 
which we cannot assent to. But it is 
pleasant to meet an original thinker, 
even if you do not always agree with 
him. The subject is interesting and 
we will pursue it a little further. 

But let us first explain what he 
means by the Progress of the Race. 
Some persons talk flippantly about it, 
and of the law which they suppose go- 
verns it, who, we dare say, have no very 
distinct notions of either. Progress is 
something different from movement. 
A ship may be fast drifting with the 
tide, and appear to the unknowing to be 
making great progress, while the skilful 
mariner knows all the time that she is 
driving hard on the sands. 

Change is not necessarily a good ; 
nor is motion always in the right direc- 
tion. The only progress worth think- 
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ing of is progress towards some good. 
Out of all the stir and motion that the 
world has seen, has there been a move- 
ment towards a good end? 

But there may be particular ends 
more or less good. Any ene of them 
may be good, when connected with the 
rest, and quite useless, or a positive 
evil, by itself. Wealth, for instance, is 
a good, if in proper hands and well ap- 
plied ; in bad hands, or ill applied, it 
had better not have been given. In- 
ereased wealth, therefore, is not ne- 
cess urily a better condition. The con- 
dition of society is the result of numer- 
ous elements. The advance towards 
the realization of one idea may or may 
not be an advance towards a better 
condition. That depends on the value 
ofthe idea. Indeed, it is not the reali- 
zation of any simple idea that satisfies 
our notions of a progess, but rather the 
complex idea of the great end for which 
man was created and society establish- 
ed. Progress towards that or, in other 
words, TOWARDS THE TRUE END OF 
LIFE, is the only true progress. 

The question then arises, what is 
the true end of life? Mr. Hopkins 
explains, that the true end of man, 
as a social being, is “the up-build- 
ing and perfection of the individual 
man, in everything that makes him 
truly man.” This definition does not 
satisfy us. It strikes us as too in- 
exact for a philosophical writer. We 
should prefer to say that the true end of 
life is the cultwation of man’s moral 
nature. Everything appears to us to 
point to that. The reason and all the 
faculties of the mind ; the body and its 
various functions ; the frame of society, 
families, states, governments ; all so- 
cial and political institutions, laws and 
constitutions, are all but parts of a vast 
scheme tending to develope and exer- 
cise the moral faculties, with which 
the Almighty hath endowed the human 
race. Without this key to its myste- 
ries, life is an inexplicable enigma. 

From this position we are abie to sur- 
vey the ground, and perhaps to answer 
satisfactorily the questions whether 
there has been progress, and, if so, 
whether the phenomena attending it 
indicate alaw. ‘These two things are 
quite distinct, and require a separate 
examination. 

First. Has there been a progress of 
the race? Before answering this 
question, let us look at the subject from 
certain points of view, from which it 
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has generally been examined. Most 
persons, overlooking the general view, 
have taken a partial one from a par- 
ticular point of For ex- 
‘ ania mea hava ak he heroic 
ampie, Some have taken the 1eTOK 
virtues, as the tests of excellence, and 
then have answered the question by 
comparing the ancient and modern 
civilisation in the cultivation of these 
virtues. Others have taken the me- 
chanic arts, and seeing the great supe- 
riority of modern science, have pro- 


ol ¢ 
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observation 


1e modern world far in ad- 
of the old. Now, as we have 


aiready mentioned, it 1S quite necessary 
. i 





to distinguish between the particular 
ends, however good in themselves, and 
the general end, which we have con- 
sidered the true end of life. ‘This dis- 
tinction will enable us to clear away 
most of the difficulties which hang 
around the subject. For if you take 
the imperfect tests, which we have 
been speaking of, you may receive as 
many different answers as there are 
tests. Will you take literature? 


manners? the fine arts? heroic 
achievements? knowledge power 
over external nature? If you take 


literature, we deny that there ‘has been 
any progress. The literature of the 
best Athenian age was better than the 
literature of the nineteenth century. 
Will you take manners? Are our 
manners more graceful than the 
Romant Or the fine arts? There 
the ancients were our masters. Or 
heroic achievements’ Where have 
they been seen as they were in the 
ancient commonwealths? But if you 
mean power over the external world, 
we have outstripped everything that 
the world has known before us. Or, if 
you speak of knowledge, certainly no 
previous age has amassed so much. 

It will not do, therefore, to take a 
view narrower than the one we began 
with; and with that before us, we think 
the question capable of satisfactory an- 
swer. Has there been a progress of 
the race in the sense in which we have 
explained it? In other words, is the 
race now nearer the true end, to which 
it should ever tend, than it has been in 
any previous age? 

The progress of the race; this is 
one thing: that of the individual is 
another. ‘The latter is very much de- 
pendent on the former ; but they must 
not be confounded. The race is made 
up of individuals. ‘Their lives are 
short. Their qualities are personal to 
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themselves, incapable of transfer. It 
is the aggregation of all these indi- 
vidua's. If the visible progress of the 
individual stops with his life, in what 
sense can there be a progress of the 
race t 

The race never dies. All the indi- 
viduals that compose it do not die at 
the same time. When one dies, the 
survivors retain the opinions, the prac- 
tices, the habitudes, the laws, the cus- 
toms, the wealth, the learning that be- 
longed to the race whilst he lived. 
The acquisitions of one generation do 
not die with them ; they are commit- 
ted to language and preserved. While 
the individuals perish like leaves, the 
race of man, that mysterious aggrega- 
ion of persons, flourishes, as if it felt 
The great human tide swells 
and recedes, as if there had been no 
change in the particies which compose 
at. 

here is a sense in which an indi- 
vidual may be said to possess what 
others have left, who have died before 
him, and to start from the point where 
they stopped. A person born into the 
W orld comes into a community more or 
less educated. Their civilisation af- 
fects him. He inherits the writings of 
previous generations, and the wealth, 
the arts, the contrivances to increase 
man’s power, which his predecessors 
had made. With the aid of these he 
starts in life. Thus the progress of 
the race affects the progress of the in- 
dividual. 

At this moment, there is a certain 
amount of intelligence and virtue in the 
world. Comparing it with the amount 
in ahy former period, is there more or 
less than there wasthen ¢ ‘T’o this ques- 
tion we seek an answer. 

But here again it is necessary to dis- 
criminate. Suppose a greater amount 
in the aggregate, while at the same 
time the population of the world has 
increased in a still greater proportion, 
so that in fact the amount relative to 
population is less. Would there then 
have been a progress ? 

The comparison to be just should 
include the two elements, amount and 
numbers. The question then would 
come to this. Is the sum of intelli- 
gence and virtue, compared with the 
population, greater now than it has 
been. Perhaps, indeed, yet another 
element should be added. Will you 
take a single nation. or the whole 
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world? There may be a manifest 
progress in one nation, but a retro- 
gression in others more numerous, 
so that, in fact, the race has gone 
backward. Look, for instance, at 
modern Europe. Italy has retrograd- 
ed during the last five centuries. So 
has Spain. Germany, on the other 
hand, has advanced—France has ad- 
vanced further—England further still. 

Perhaps, however, the result will be 
the most satisfactory if we confine 
ourselves to the most civilized por- 
tions of the earth, and compare the 
highest civilisation at one period with 
the highest at another. No other 
comparison will furnish resalts so like- 
ly to be useful. None, indeed, will 
approximate so near to absolute truth, 
for the more civilized portions of the 
world always act most efficiently on 
the rest, dragging the more barbarous 
after them, and a comparison of the 
highest civilisation will serve as a 
parrallel to the lower 

Taking then the highest civilisation 
as the only subject of comparison at 
different periods of the world, what is 
the result of a dispassionate inquiry ? 
Is the civilisation of the most culti- 
vated portion of Christendom at this 
moment, considered in relation to the 
trne ends of man’s life as we have 
explained them, superior to that of any 
other part of the world at any previous 
time? We think it is,and we will ex- 
plain in few words wherein we think it 
so, 

[t is not the mass of knowledge 
treasured up in books that influences 
our jadgment, although the libraries of 
the world now contain more knowledge 
than was ever before amassed. Itis not 
this, because we know that knowledge 
may be buried in books, doing nothing 
for the living world. The Chinese 
have the philosophy of Zoroaster. The 
Hindoos the philosophy of the Bra- 
mins. ‘To the people they are sealed 
books. Inthe middle ages, there were 
copies of the best works of the an- 
cients, lying in the libraries of the 
monasteries unread and almost wun- 
known. For any influence on the 
world then, they might almost as well 
not have been written. Nor is it the 
knowledge or virtue of a few remark- 
able men, rich as has been this age 
inthem. Such existed in the corrupt 
ages of Rome, and in the darkest 
nights of the world. They exist now 
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in countries that are far from the 
centre of civilisation; in Italy; in 
Russia ; in the East; men, who could 
stand side by side with the best and 
greatest of any age er land. Modern 
civilisation is not in advance of the 
ancient, in the production of noble 
men; nor in literature; nor in the fine 
arts; nor in taste; nor in hervism. 
But it is in advance of it in knowledge 
diffused ; in enlarged philanthropy ; in 
material comforts, arising chiefly from 
the equalisation of property and condi- 
tions ; in control over external nature ; 
in forms of government; and in the 
knowledge and maintenance of human 
rights. In these respects, no previous 
age of the world has seen what we 
see. 

Now, these are things which enter 
into the formation of man’s moral life ; 
which either fashion it, or leave it free 
to be fashioned by good influences. It 
is in this that the progress of the race 
towards the true end, we have spoken 
of, is manifest. The points of supe- 
riority of the ancients, related less to 
the moral, and more to the beautiful and 
heroic. 

Take a single example. Until mo- 
dern days, the rights of man as man 
have been little understood. In the 
old commonwealths, man was nothing ; 
the state was everything. He had no 
rights; that had all. It might do what 
it liked. He was its instrument and 
victim. In ovr days man is invest- 
ed with a certain sanctity. His rights 
are older than the laws, elder than the 
state. He is the equal of any other 
man, and of all other men, and he is 
hedged about with a divinity, better 
than that of kings. He has rights too 
sacred for man te touch, born with him, 
and inalienable. ‘This great truth is 
the distinction of the modern world, its 
patent of precedence. 

In the other respects that we have 
mentioned, the superiority of the pre- 
sent will, we have no doubt, be readily 
admitted. The health, comforts and 
morality of the masses, were never so 
great as they are now. He who 
doubts it must have read the past with 
convictions different from our own. 
So the general diffusion of knowledge 
surpasses all former example. Books 
are multiplied by millions of presses, 
with a rapidity that mocks all counting, 
and are offered to the poorest at a price 
within his means. Man’s dominion 


over matter is a thousand-fold multi- 
plied. There seems no limit to the 
power he has now taken te his aid. 
He makes the elements do his work, 
and new combinations of elements. 
There has been nothing like it in the 
world before. 

Now, although evil has not been 
driven out from amongst us; although 
the crime and the wretchedness of the 
world are frightful still, we hold that 
these are real ameliorations. We 
have undoubting trust that they are 
all measures fer good toman. They 
are advances, not towards an obje ct of 
unsubstantial good, but towards a real 
good; atrueend. ‘They are the proof 
and the effect of a real progress of the 
race. 

It is not our purpose at the present 
time to go into any discussion of the 
causes of this progress. Our object is 
accomplished, when we have satisfied 
our readers of the fact. 

Nor, indeed, have we touched on 
what we regard as a most important 
element of the question—the moral pre- 
paration for fudure progress developed 
by the past, and its most enconraging 
sign. Who can cast a single glance 
over even the surface of society with- 
out pereeiving, in every direction, the 
evidence of this truth? Who can Jools 
upon the fermentation of the spirit 
of reform and reorganization, visible 
everywhere, in one mode of action or 
another, without perceiving that the 
age is already under the impulse of a 
force such as no period ef the world’s 
history has before known? More or 
less wisely, more or less sincerely, 
more or less earnestly, almost every 
man appears to feel himself under the 
inspiration and sway of some one idea 
or other of improvement to be toiled for, 
spoken for, written for—if need be, 
died for—for the good of his kind and 
of the world. 

This spirit is that of Christianity; 
and, divine in its origin, divine in its 
power, divine in its aims and tendencies, 
who shall presume to set limits to its 
work of regeneration ? 

Our article has expanded itself sc 
far, that we must reserve to another 
number what we have written upon the 
remaining branch of the inquiry—the 
question of the existence of a law, ac- 
cording to which the progress of the 
race takes place D. D. F. 
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NATURE’S LYRE. 
BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 


“Is there no hand to wake my ancient lyre ?” 
So, through the solemn hush of midnight, came 
Late to my soul a tone, that seemed, like fire, 
Within my heart to light its early flame. 
Far from on high it flowed, and to my ear 
Bore through the dark profound the song of holiest sphere. 


‘Is there no hand to tune my harp again, 
As once it rang on Zivun’s sacred hills, 
Whence borne by airs from heaven o’er vale and plain, 
The desert smiled, the sea was smooth and still— 
Is there no voice to swell that lofty lay 
Up to the golden gates of never-ending day * 


** Will none awake again the heroic string, 
Such as Olympus heard ’mid sky-crowned snows ? 
The bounding accents leap ; responsive ring 
Struck swords on brazen shield that burnished glows. 
Will no proud youth take up the epie song, 
And ‘mid triumphal halls its wondrous charm prolong ? 


“Is there no lip can fill the pastoral flute, 
And pour its sweetness on the vernal air ; 
To the blest time of loves and blossoms suit 
The strain that breathes alone the soft and fair ? 
Is there no joyous heart to give once more 
The festal hymn that rose by myrtle-tufted shore ! 


** Who shall the lyric trumpet from its sleep 
Start to new life, as when of old it blew 
Summons to patriot-souls, and stirred them deep, 
That to the joy of fight, like herns, they flew, 
Whether on I}ium’s glory-lighted coast, 
Or where the Baltic rolls ‘mid Valhall’s realms of frost ! 


‘“* And who is there can lead the fairy dance, 
To ever-changeful notes, from citterns borne 
Through the wild tangled shadows of Romance, 
Oft startled by the clang of elfin horn— 
Is there a voice can render, full and free, 
That song of tenderest love, and gayest revelry ? 


‘* And dare one touch the lyre of many tones, 
That spake the all-meaning language of a world, 
So clear and true, the song each passion owns, 
Hope’s swelling lip, and pride’s in anger curled— 
Will none that fullest harmony display, 
And lead it with strong hand careering on its way ! 


“ Have ye, then, all forgot my ancient lyre, 
‘To Nature’s pure and simple music strung !— 
Have poor conceits subdued its native fire, 
And a false art cold fetters round it flung ! 
True art is perfect nature—wake, and give 
New motion to its chords, and know, thy song shall live!” 
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O'CONNELL. 


“You complain that we have the name of O’Connell always on our lips, and that we direct : 


efforts to ruin one single individual ; it is because that individual is a power.’’- 


the Ministers in the House of Lords, 1836. 


Wellingt nes rep 


“ Mobilitate vigens—powerful from mobility, he is body and soul in a state of permanent 


tion.”’—Sheil on O' Connell. 


One day—perhaps the very same— 
rose, side by side, two islands from the 
bosom of the ocean. Both gifted by 
heaven with the same verdant dress, 
the same natural resources, the same 
rich and fertile soil; separated by a 
channel a few leagues wide, inhabited 
by populations of different origins and 
manners, strangers to each other for 
centuries, these two islands lived hap- 
pily, till Norman adventurers, having 
seized the first, came to take posses- 
sion of the second, and the countries 
were soon united under one sceptre. 
Dating from this moment, their desti- 
nies offer only an odious contrast. 

Here the conquering race mingled 
gradually with the conquered. An 
aristocracy, powerful, enlightened, and 
benevolent, arose, who opposed them- 
selves to royalty, constituted them- 
selves patrons of the people, and united 
themselves with them in a strict com- 
munity of language, religion, interests, 
ideas and prejudices. Placed at the 
head of a commercial and industrious 
society, this aristocracy comprehended 
its wants, and soon, from its impulsion, 
a secondary aristocracy, born of labor 
and wealth, came to place itself beneath 
it, and form an uninterrupted chain 
which connected and harmonized all 
parts of the social edifice from the base 
to the summit. Thus organized, thus 
hierarchized, this island, in spite of 
the impetuous storm of democracy 
which roars round it, presents, even 
yet, to the world the spectacle of a na- 
tion, powerful and comparatively free, 
in the midst of the most complete ine- 
quality. 

What if now from this island we pass 
to the other? What a difference! 
There the conquerors, far from uniting 
themselves with the natives, labor in- 
cessantly to perpetuate the violences of 
the conquest. Recruited by bands of 
pillagers which the mother country 
sends each day, they carry everywhere 


devastation and death. During three 
centuries they renewed themselves 
upon the land, disclaiming to establish 
themselves permanently, and quitting 
it loaded with spoils. When they es- 
tablished themselves, not content with 
claiming all the soil, they attributed to 
themselves all the right, raising eternal 
and insurmountable barriers between 
them and the vanquished, whom they 
trampled under foot, despising their 
language, violating their customs, and 
degrading their life. When, in the 
sixteenth century, the mother country 
changed its religion, they changed with 
her, and were astonished that a people 
who had nothing but the faith of their 
fathers refused to abandon the sole pro- 
perty they had left. ‘Then commenced 
against the native race an atrocious 
persecution. ‘The mother country sent 
soldiers, cannon and executioners. ‘he 
saints of Cromwell lighted like vultures 
on this unhappy land; blood flowed for 
more than a century, and when, at last, 
the conquerors were tired of a war that 
only gave birth to martyrs, persecution 
resolved itself into a vast system of 
helotism and legal oppression, which 
lasted yet a hundred years. Two 
great revolutions, those of America 
and France, struck the first blows at 
this system, and Providence has raised 
up a powerful man who will 
achieve its destruction. 

Sull, if the instruments of a tyranny 
of seven centuries are nearly destroyed, 
the effects of this tyranny still subsist, 
and the contrast presents itself still 
under its most hideous aspect. Of 
these two islands, born with equal rights 
to the same destinies, the one, Great 
Britain, displays itself happy, opu- 
lent, proud of its vessels which cover 
the sea—of the gold it seeks in all parts 
of the world—ot its old, decrepid insti- 
tutions, for they have, for a long time, 
been the cause of its prosperity and 
glory. The other, Ireland, complains, 
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agitates, multiplies,;—naked, miserable, 
starved,—without commerce, without 
manufactures, without other resources 
than the soil which it covers with its 
sweat, that a selfish and abhorred 
aristocracy may reap the fruits and 
squander it abroad ; lreland, now poli- 
tically free but socially enslaved, exe- 
crating the institutions, which have 
never been but murderous weapons in 
the hands of its oppressors, and claim- 
ing the first, the most imperious, of all 
rights, that of living by labor. Such 
are the two countries which are call- 
ed (no doubt in derision) the United 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

It is upon this Ireland, so favored by 
nature and so maltreated by man, that 
a great drama is developing itself in the 
face of the world; looked upon with a 
fearful e ye by the English aristocracy, 
and the dénouement of which will be 
terrible, for it will loosen from its base 
the old edifice of the British Constitu- 
tion. Inthis drama there are four prin- 
cipal actors—Protestant Ireland, Ca- 
tholic Ireland,the English Government, 
and O'Connell. Let us briefly establish 
the position and part of each of these. 
The Irish population is divided into two 
parties, well separated without any in- 
termediate parties, which form two na- 
There are the Anglo- 
frish, Orangemen, aristocrats and rich, 
who are all the same ; a race planted by 
the Conquest, secured by violence, and 
enriche | by spoliation. Ac cording to 
the statistics of 1834, this fraction of the 
population amounted to only 800,000. 
Then comes the Milesian Irish, race 
indigenous, Catholic, democratic and 
poor—a race conquered and despoiled. 
This national party, to which are now 
joined the Presbyterians of the North 
and other Protestant dissenters opposed 
to the aristocracy, amount to nearly 
7,000,000. 

In the first party, the fortunes vary 
from £50,000 to £2500 a year ; in the 
second, with the exception of some few 

lividuals engaged in commerce and 
manufactures, some privileged ones 
eat potatoes three times a day ; others, 
less favored, twice, and those in a state 
of indigence only once; and, finally, 
some still more destitute, remain one 
and sometimes even two days without 
any nourishment. Here then there is 
no middling class forming a graduated 

ale from the millionaire to the Jabor- 


uons into one. 


er, preserving one from the contact and 
aggression of the other; one hundred 
palaces to a thousand huts of mud ; a 
million of beggars to one hundred like 
Lucullus—such is Ireland. It can be 
conceived that reduced to these simple 
terms, the question would have been 
long since settled, if the Irish aristo- 
cracy had not at its service the artille- 
ry, the red coats, and the policemen of 
its sister, the English aristocracy. This 
latter better inspired at home, but push- 
ed here by religious fanaticism and by 
an inexplicable antipathy of race, which 
seems innate between these two people; 
by a love badly understood of commer- 
cial gain, and by the charm of the com- 
mon benefits of a common oppre ssion, 
and finally by that spirit of cohesion 
which unites all aristocracies, has for 
seven centuries ordered, directed, au- 
thorized or sanctioned all the measures 
which have brought Ireland to the state 
which we now see her. 

The loss of their American colonies, 
in opening their eyes, brought them 
better sentiments. ‘The great demo- 
cratic movement in Europe that com- 
menced with France frightened them. 
They commenced by conceding with one 
hand, and punishing and chaining with 
the other. ‘The abolition of several penal 
laws, the merciless suppression of the 
insurrection of 98 and the act of Union, 
1800, are almost simultaneous. Since 
then, the English aristocracy has been 
forced to alleviate more and more the 
tyranny that weighed upon Ireland. 
Now, it is at the end of its concessions ; 
from being political, the question tends 
day by day to become social. It is 
not only political liberty that Ireland 
wishes—it is bread and fee simple 
in the soil—it is the abolition of the 
ruinous tithe it pays to ministers of a 
religion it detests; of those munici- 
pal corporations which crush and of 
that farming system which exhausts 
it: it is, in fact, the possibility of 
acquiring that soil of which she has 
been despoiled, which it fertilizes with 
its hands, and upon which it dies with 
hunger. Inaword, the English aris- 
tocracy cannot free itself from this phan- 
tom. which constantly rises before it, 
but by reforming the Irish aristocracy, 
the municipalities and the ehurch—that 
is tosay, by striking at the constitutional 
principles of its own existence. How- 
ever different may be the state of the 
two countries, would not such a mea- 
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sure be a sort of suicide for the English 
aristocracy, and will they be generous 
enough to accomplish it ? 

This brings us, at last, after several 
digressions which appeared indispen- 
sable for clear understanding of what 
follows, to approach certainly not the 
most elevated, but the most extraordi- 
nary historical type of our times. Ima- 
gine a man who is neither soldier, 
magistrate nor priest, and whose ac- 
tions and countenance partake of all! of 
them ; a man possessing no other power 
than his eloquence, who has succeeded 
—in an organized society, amid a laby- 
rinth of repressive laws—in founding 
an extra-legal government of which he 
is the supreme and absolute head; a 
power which, seated on the fragile base 
of popularity, has endured twenty 
years and increases every day ; a pow- 
er such as never existed, which extends 
everywhere though its laws are no- 
where written, which is exercised in 
the light of day without other means of 
action than praise and blame, which has 
its civil list paid before the legal 
impost, collects taxes, gives with the 
finger and eye advice that is more pow- 
erful than laws—so to speak—to seven 
millions of people. Enter for an in- 
stant into the position of this interested 
mediator between England and Ireland, 
—that is to say, between the slave im- 
patient of the yoke and always ready 
to revolt, and the master weary of 
yielding, pushed by irritation to vio- 
lence. Between these two opposing 
passions, of which one is more im- 
petuous than powerful, and the other 
more powerful than impetuous, observe 
this man, who teaches the slave how he 
should supply force by cunning, threat- 
en always, but never attack, ogi/ate 
pacifically, and keep upon the extreme 
limit which separates lega! resistance 
from insurrection; who at one time 
frightens the master with the thunder 
of his voice, at another sings his 
praises, gesticulates like a madman in 
the public square, then dressed like a 
courtier goes to pay his court, chicanes 
like a Jawyer and thunders like the 
publie orator, allies in enormous pro- 
portions the most opposite qualities and 
failings—craft and frankness—pru- 
dence and violence—energy and sub- 
tility—dignity and coarseness—the 
most elevated ideas and the most vul- 
gar declamation, and all this mixed, 
united, fused into a sentiment that never 
changes—love for his native land— 
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wholly incarnated in the strange, grand 
and complex organization that is called 
Daniel O'Connell. 

The Agitator, as he is denominated 
by the whigs; the Beggar King ac- 
cording to the tories ; or, the Laderator, 
as he is called by the Irish, was born 
at Cashen, in the southwest of Ireland, 
in the County of Kerry, a wild and 
mountainous part of the province of 
Munster, in 1774, one of the worst 
years for Ireland that has never had 


any which were good. ‘The legal 
tyranny was then in full force. The 


penal Jaws enclosed the Catholics in a 
band of iron. Misery forced men to 
brigandage: armed bands under the 
name of white boys, or black boys, a kind 
of outlaws bearing some resemblance to 
those of Ivanhoe, ravaged the country 
and avenged themselves by crime on 
the despotism of the laws. Two years 
later the American revolution gave the 
first and most vigorous shock to Ire- 
land. 

Daniel's family, of Milesian origin, 
had taken a great part in the bloody 
contests of the Anglo-Norman inva- 
sion. The Agitator has inherited the 
energies and hates of his forefathers, 
chiefs of the clan of Iverrarah, who, 
to avail myself of the expression of 
Hanmer, the old chronicler of the Con- 
quest, “ received the gallant chevaliers 
of Britain sword in hand, valiant men, 
brave on foot and horseback.” The 
last descendant of this race, the father 
of Daniel, Morgan O'Connell, culti- 
vated the lands of his ancestors under 
the title of farmer to the Protestant 
College of Dublin ; he has not the less 
left his son, the oldest of the family, a 
handsome fortune, which, joined to that 
of an uncle still more rich, placed 
O'Connell from the first in a fine posi- 
tion for a Catholic. ‘The early educa- 
tion of the young Daniel was confided 
to the care of these enthusiastic, aus- 
tere priests, ardent patriots, with whom 
Ireland abounds, and whose type Sheil 
has so well reproduced in the portrait 
of Father Murphy of Carofin. It ap- 
pears that he was first destined for the 
Church. The Anglican intolerance 
was then in full vigor. The Catholic 
colleges were prohibited in the three 


kingdoms, and all the youths of Ireland 
} 


were placed between ignorance, abju- 
ration, or a voyage beyond the sea. 


The father of O'Connell! chose the lat 
ter. He sent him first to the Domini- 
can fathers at Louvain, and from there 
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to the Jesuits at St. Omer’s, where he 
passed two years, and showed himself 
more vigorous with the fist than the 
pen, and made but middling progress 
in his studies. “I do not know,” says 
Sheil, ‘what changed the destination 
of O'Connell ; probably he felt that he 
had too much flesh and bloed in him te 
become a monk, and the novelty of the 
legal career tempted him. The bar 
had just then beem opened to Catho- 
lics. He left St. Qmer’s, its masses, 
its vespers and its fasts; and having 
swallowed the necessary number of 
legs of mutton at the middle temple, 
was received in the Irish bar at the 
Kaster term of 1798.” Another fatal 
and bloody year for Ireland, where the 
young advocate, in steppieg on the 
shores of his native country, found it 
rebellious, conquered, chastised with- 
out mercy under tke blows ef an atro- 
cious martial law, and jostled from the 
first against English bayouets, gibbets 
and corpses. 

The history of the great republican 
movement led by the asseciation of 
United Irishmen, is pretty generally 
known ; hew, under the influence ef the 
I’rench revolution of °89, the plebeian 
Protestants and Catholics of Ireland 
united themselves, for a moment, to 
break the English deminien; how the 
horrors committed in Paris in "93 disu- 
nited and weakened their association ; 
how the French expedition, conducted 
by Ger. Woche at the close of ‘96, re- 
turned without having effected a Jand- 
ing ; how a second French army, under 
Gen. Humbert, came teo late to sustain 
it, and yet soog enough te find itself sur- 
rounded by superior forces and obliged 
to surrender; how England, having 
freland under her feet conquered and 
exhausted, repented of the concessions 
made before the struggle ard profited 
by its weakness to fasten upen it an ab- 
sulute yoke; how, in spite of the elo- 
juent adjuratiens of Grattan, the De- 
mostheres of the Irish parliament, 
one hundred and eighteen men were 
found base enough to sell, fer valuable 
considerations, their politieal existence ; 
how, finally, the Lrish Parliament com- 
mitted suicide by the aid of a vote 
which cost Pitt a million and a half 
sterling; all these facts belong to Irish 
history, and we will not dwell upen 
them. Let us be contented in saying 
that at an assembly of the lawyers of 
Dublin, convoked to protest against 
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the Act of Union, a young man who 
spoke several times, and was distin- 
guished by the rough vehemence of his 
sallies against the new rigors of Eng- 
land and the legal destruction ef the 
independence of his country, was Dan- 
iel O'Connell. 

From 179% to 1810 the life of O’Con- 
nell was passed in the exercise of his 
profession, and soon, in spite of the ob- 
stacles which were attached to his 
quality of Catholic, he raised himself 
to the first rank at the bar, eoncentrat- 
ed upon himself the eyes ef his co-re- 
ligionists, and laid the foundation of his 
political power. Declared unworthy of 
all civil, administrative er military 
function, deprived of all rights save 
that of paying enormous imposts, the 
Cathelics, so to speak, did not exist as 
citizens. O'Connell resolved te break, 
one by ene, these fetters with the sole 
instrument that bad been left him, elo- 
quence ; his reputation at the bar in 
making him the born defender of all 
Catholies, in civil as well as criminal 
precesses, served him marvellously in 
his ambition as liberator. 

We may here say a few words upon 
the changing ard busy physiognomy of 
lawyer and political leader, which 
marked O'Connell during thirty years, 
and which he has despoiled of one of 
its distinctive traits, now that he has 
left the bar. Sheil kas painted this 
period of his life in a portrait where 
English humer is mingled with a fancy 
entirely French, which reminds us of 
the best pages of Timon; it is there 
we must see the barrister in his fashion- 
able house, Merrion square, Dublin; 
at first a severe recluse, up before the 
sun, absorbed in the study of numerous 
briefs which lie around him ; then, some 
hours later, arriving at the Four Courts, 
the Dublin hall of justice, brilliant 
with life and health and carrying press- 
ed against his breast a bag so filled 
that his robust arm can scarcely sus- 
tain it; a living palisade of clients sur- 
round kim with out-stretched neck, ears 
and mouth open, endeavoring to catch 
fiying some opinion which they may 
chance to extort gratis from the Coun- 
sellor by wheedling him ; bursting with 
laughter at the copiousness of his joy- 
cus and familiar pleasantries, or trem- 
bling when in a more severe and high- 
er tone he stands as a prophet to an- 
nounce to them that the redemption of 
Jrelandis near. But the Court opens; 
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performs alone the work of twenty law- 
yers, interlards every cause in the 
Assize Court or Court of Sessions with 
an oration upon the act of Union or 
the English tyranny, personifies entire 
Ireland in the most obscure of his cli- 
ents, and pockets the fees with the air 
of a man who devotes himself to his 
country. At three the Court adjourns ; 
O'Connell, covered with sweat. hastens 
to a meeting assembled in the next 


tavern, where he directs the storm of 


popular debate with such force of lungs, 
so much energy, that one would say he 
had just commenced the labors of the 
day. Atsevena banquet waits, where 
he is a joyous guest, delivers half a 
dezen discourses in praise of Ireland, 
retires at a late hour, and gathers 
strength from a short sleep to re-com- 
mence on the morrow. In another 
place, Sheil has drawn the counsellor at 
the levee of the Lord Lieutenant, sword 
on thigh in the ranks of the oppressors, 
like them haughty and servile; or at 
another time going with great cere- 
mony, a branch of Jaurel in his hand, 
to receive with bended knee his majes- 
ty George IV. upon the shore of Dun- 
leary. And that nothing should be 
wanting to the incongruons colors of 
this portrait, here is now O'Connell, 
whom a Dublin jury, skilfully chosen, 
would condemn at sight, as guilty of 
constructive high treason—so much all 
his gestures and appearance are im- 
pressed with this national sentiment, 
the independence of Ireland, or the 
combustion of the world. His figure 
is athletic, his countenance happy and 
pleasing, his features both soft and 
manly, the ruddy tint of health and a 
sanguine temperament glows in his 
countenance, which radiates with pa- 
triotic emotions. In his simulation of 
Spartacus he shoulders his umbrella 
like a pike, throws one seditious foot 
before another, as if, already breaking 
his chains, he drove before him the 
protestant supremacy, while from time 
to time the movement of his large bust 
and democratic shoulders seems an 
effort to throw to a distance the op- 
pression of seven hundred years. Now 
turn the page ; and here is the democrat 
who passes like lightning in his bril- 
liant and revolutionary equipage, his 
green carriage and liveries, his foam- 
ing popish ‘coursers, galloping gaily 
over the protestant pavement to the 





the counsellor runs from hall to hall, 





grief and prejudice of the Protestant 
pede strians 

This sketch suffices to give an idea 
of the strange and devouring life of 
O'Connell until the Clare election. 
One incident, however, merits particu- 
lar mention, the more so as many ac- 
counts have falsified it in the relation. 
In 1815, at a meeting in Dublin, 
O’Connell, in attacking with his ordina- 
ry violence the mu nieipal corporation 
of that c ity, called it a deggarly corpo- 
ration; a lawyer, named J)’Esterre, 
descended from a family of Protestant 
French refugees, regarded it as a per- 
sonal insult and sent a challenge to 
O'Connell, who refused to accept it, 
denying at the same time all intention 
of personal insult; his adversary 
threatened him with a blow. The 
friends of O’Connell decided that the 
duel should take place: the weapon 
chosen was the pistol and the aggressor 
was killed. O’Connell, struck with 
horror at his victory, repaired with 
his own and D'Esterre’s seconds to 
churcl, swore solemnly that he would 
never fight again, and offered the 
widow of his adversary a _ pension 
equal to the annual income earned by 
her husband. The corporation of Dub- 
lin decided that the offer should not b 
accepted, and voted from its own funds 
the sum promised by O'Connell. 

The Agitator has since been ofte 
reproached with entrenching himselt 
behind this vow, to insult with impu- 
nity. The reproach is not well found- 
ed. The personal courage of the im- 
petuous Irishman cannot be doubted ; 
but it is certain that he has often want- 
ed dignity, and has not well understood 
that in the exceptional position in 
which he has placed himself, decency 
in attack was the most imperious of 
duties. We even believe that latterly 
some of his sons or ne phews have been 
obliged to fight for him. 

We finally arrive at the most bril- 
liant period in the life of O'Connell. 
and as it is better known than the 
others, we shall be more brief. 

To the Association of United Trish- 
men had succeeded the Catholic Com- 
mittee. <A silk merchant of Dublin, 
named John Keogh, a man of eapacity 
superior to his birth and education, had 
formed, sustained and directed its ope- 
rations. At his death the Association 
lost nearly all its power and force, and 
the liberal promises of King George 
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succeeded in dissolving it. These 
yromises were eluded, and in 1823 the 


Catholics found themselves destitute of 


all principle of unity and centre of ac- 
tion, when O'Connell and Sheil, un- 
til then strangers to one another and 
even enemies, met at the house of a 
common friend in the 
\ icklow, 
raising the Catholic party from the 
abject state to which it was reduced. 
Some months after, twenty individuals 
assembled at the Dempsey tavern in 
Dublin, and formed the nucleus of that 
immense Catholic Association which, 
x years later, in 1829, embraced all 
Ireland, supported its decrees with the 
of seven millions of men, and 
from the Wellington and Peel 


yoices 


forced 


administration, the memorable act of 


Emancipation. 

A word on the organization of the 
Catholic Association; the exztra-legal 
governinent of which we spoke in the 
commet which had its budget, 
asury, its lawyers, its 
valists, which in one day could 
ll Ireland, which constituted 
defender of the people, and 
( ible controller of the acts 
the En glist h government, and which, 
“ the influence of an entirely moral au- 


‘ement, 


its tre sabes 


thority—and therefore the more power- 
i ‘L- —succeeded in bringing order from 
disorder itself. A Central Commit- 
tee sitting at Dublin, and composed 
of members whose mode of election 
varies according to circumstances, re- 
presented the Society and took all 
ineasures judged useful for the common 
cau This Committee was regularly 
assembled, examined all the laws pro- 
posed to Parliament, discussed them, 


power and its 
ins, published 
journals ; in a 


censured the acts of 
agents, m ide 
them by means of its 
word, acted 
which it only wanted the power to make 
laws obligatory for all. The 
raising the tax, which in 1825 was one 
penny, had several trans- 
formations to ese ipe the action of the 


resolutl 


undergone 


English Parliament. Dissolved time 
and again as unconstitutional, the As- 

ciation always renews itself, re- 
forms itself under another name and 


but the foundation is 
same. Thus in 1829, it 
Catholic Association ; 


with other forms, 
always the 
was called the 
in 1837, the 


Treland ; in 1839, 


General 
the Precursor Soct- 
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mountains of 
and formed the project of 


as a regular Parliament of 


mode of 


Association of 
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It afterwards took the name of 
National Association. ‘To enumerate 
the acts of this singular government, 
is to write the history of O'Connell ; 
for the Association led Ireland, and he 
led the Association. 

The first election of O’Connell was, 
without contradiction, one of the most 
audacious attempts of this power. The 
law, in imposing on all Catholies the 
obligation of swearing to uphold the 
Protestant : upremacy, was by the act 
itself a genuine law of prone iption, and 
no ( ‘atholic had ever offered fest lf as 
a candidate, when the association re- 
solved to brave the law. The member 
from Ennis, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, 
the Protestant religion, but Catholic in 
politics—that is, an honest man, in the 
language of the Irish—having accepted 
a place in the ministry, was obliged to 
submit to a new election; and it was 
then, in 1828, the Association 
that O’Connell should be his c¢ mpetitor, 
and that he, a Catholic. should 


the suffrages of the « 


ety. 


de c ided 


recent 
present 


} 
‘lectors 


himself for 
of Clare. O'Connell accept d this great 
mission, and an elective contest was 
opened which will be long remembered 
1, for it was there tl 


in Ireland, 
quired the sentiment of its power. 


iat it ac- 


On one side, Mr. Vesey pm) rald, ac- 
com) anied by all the aristoc cy of the 
country,—on the other, ets Agitator, 
followed by an immense crowd of free- 


holders, prece ded by priests, banners 

bagpipes, and making the air re- 
sound with its shouts: upon the hustings 
the two rivals addressed the populace. 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald spoke of all the 
r nde red by 
rvices, and 


his ancestors, o 


services 
of those of his old 
nd at 


and 


his Own se 
father, venerated in the 
that me on the bed of death. 
whose sufierings rendered the remem- 
brance more toucl ime. The crowd re- 
sponded to the tears of the orator with 
tears of sympathy ; but soon the voice 
of O'Connell was heard—that 


county, 2 


ment 


oreat 


voice which penetrates to the hearts of 
the masses, by turns, soft, vibrating 
energetic, ironic, pathetic, coarse, am 
pitiless. Huzzas for O’Connell were 


from all sides, and the success o 
is related, 


heard 
his election was certain, It 
in reference to this sul bject—as an e@X- 
ample of the power of f the Association 
upon Ireland—that the Committee for- 
bad this immense multitude to drink 
whiskey during the election, and that 
not a single man rebelled against the 
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imposed obligation; a remarkable fact, 
when we take into consideration the 
propensity to drunkenness, which, = 
fore the advent of Father Mathew, 
eminently distinguished the Irish sands 
ant. 

Six months after, the English govern- 
ment, frighte ned by so much audac ity, 
determined to yield, and the emancipa- 

tion bill was passed; and O’Connell did 
not fear to present himself at Westmin- 
ster to claim his seat as deputy from 
Clare, invoking the benefit of a law 
passed after his election. On he 15th 
May, 1829, he made his first appearance 
in Parliament. England had already 
seen the Agitator, when, in 1825, he 
came at the head of adeputation charged 
to expose the wrongs of the Irish people. 
He had been received with applause by 
the people ; and these same people, curi- 
ugain the man who had filled 
Ireland with the sound of his name, lined 
the avenues which led to the houses of 
Parliament. O’Connell entered; the 
hall was crowded, and upon his refusal 
to take the old oath, the Speaker stated 
that the law of emancipation could not 
have an ex post faclo action, and desired 
him to retire. He did so; 
tion, after being subjected to a lively dis- 
cussion, was finally annulled After 
some days consecrated to festivities, 
given to him by the Radicals in the Lon- 
don Tavern, O'Connell started to de- 
mand again the suffrages of the electors 
ot Clare. His progress through Ireland 
was one long, immense triumph; forty 
thousand persons constantly surrounde d 
the open carriage, from which the Agi- 
tator addressed them. At last he arrived 
at Clare, at one o'clock in the day, 
vhere he made a solemn entry, followed 
by the whole popula tion of the county, 
in the midst of flowers, wreaths, torches, 
to the sound of noisy huzzas and the ac- 
clamations of a women, who waved 
their handkerchiefs and threw him bo- 
quets. Such niniighs worthily recom- 
pense great orators, and great defenders 


ous to see a 


and his elec- 





} 


of nations. 

The political physiognomy o f O’Con- 
nell is rarely calmly appreciat ted. To 
the tories he is a shameless mountebank, 
an impudent beggar,a snarling dog — 
deserves the rope, &c. &c.; to the whigs 
he is a venal and dangerous man 
whom it is necessary to endeavor to 
purchase ; to the radicals a friend not 
very sincere, of whom they should be 


[Aug. 


upon their guard; to the majority of 
the foreign radicals O’Connel! is nar- 
row-minded, without scope, furnished 
with magnificent organs, a head im- 
bued with old sectarian prejudices, a 
sort of Circe, half lawyer half priest, 
the worst species of alliance and asso- 
ciation ; to the Irish, O’Conne! 
than a man; he is almost a god. 
All these different modes of estima- 
tion are conceivable and explained by 
O’Connell’s mobility, a mobility the 
cause and justification of which must 
be sought in the mixed positic n he has 
taken between legality and insurrection. 
O'Connell is neither a man of pure par- 
liamentary opposition, nor of revi lution ; 
he is both vf turns according to the 
case, for with him everything consists in 
obeying otal resisting “ ith discernment. 
O’Connell is not a humanitarian philoso- 
phe r, because above all he is the man of 
his country, and Ireland has too may ills 
of its own to think of disser ating 
synthetically upon the ills of the hu- 
man species. O'Connell is « Catholie 
first because he is an Irishman, and 
speaks to Irishmen 
ot ‘onne!l! has not 


> - l¢ ¥ 1* ’ } 
to revoil, anu thougn 


a 
ag ms 
i 158 more 


then because he 
and for Irishmen. 
caused his country 
he could do so witha gesture he will 
not do it, for he does not think England 
sufficiently divided nor Ireland suf- 
ficiently strong to risk the initiative. 
Think of all the 


where God has suff 


on at 
ered the blood of the 
oppressed to flow in vain, think of the 
frightful responsibility 
upon the head of 
this man who feels t 
near, but who recoils 
fice of a whole generation, who hopes 
to die before the hour of battle, and 
comprehend the secret anguish o 
O’Connell. 

If O'Connell has not given happiness 
and social life to Lreland, he has a t 


tempts 


which weighs 
a single man, see 
] 


hat the t 





before the sacri- 


given it the sentiment of strength in 
union, and whatever may be the issue in 
the struggle to come, this sentiment will 
not perish. But O'Connell has done 
yet more, he has carried England 
that which we unhesitatingly call the 
Ireland. The Enel n 
aristocracy will be punished where 
they have sinned. ‘They have had two 
weights and two measures ; they have 
governed England ina good spirit al- 
though it was selfish, but they have 
reduced all Ireland to the same levei 0i 





contagion of 
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misery, and by that means have created 
at their side the most redoubtable of all 
democracies, that of rags, and demo- 
cracy is an epidemic by nature and 
rags are not wanted even in England. 
If it is really true, that generations are 
accountable in blood for one another ; 
if it is really true as a noble and har- 
mor ious thinker has said, that human- 
lways marches on a road ple acarded 
‘ Forfeiure, Ex- 


ity 
with these three words, ‘ 


MONTHLY FINANCIAL 


Tue markets continue present the 
anomalous appearances consequent upon 
artificial influence of government 
enactments on the trade, 
For the time in the history of com- 
merce to have lost its 
power. It very abundant, 
and is eagerly loaned at cheap rates; 
notwithstanding which, the great staple 


+] 
Lue 
course of 
first 


money 


seems 


continues 


te ‘ts of the country not only are 
heavy at prices lower than ever before, 
bat evince a constant tendency to fall 
still lower. Cheap as money is, it 
cannot be obtained for the labor of the 
oan or the agriculturalist. On the 
other hand, all other descriptions of in- 
dustry are receiving a remuneration 
far beyond what they have been accus- 
tomed to in the last four years. Stocks 


and domestic and imported goods com- 
mand very high prices, and evince a 
disposition still further to rise. The 
uniform operation of a full currency is 


to cause a general advance in the 
mon ices of exchangeable values; 
in fact, that advance in values is only 
another indication that the currency is 
full When, however, we find the 
iniformity of that action broken in 
upon, and that a great number of arti- 
cles, constituting a class, are lower 


and falling in value, while another large 
collection, forming another class, are 
high and rising, we have before us the 


proof that the natural action of trade 
and commerce is interfered with, and 
its operations deranged, through the 
agency of an arbitrary and artificial 
cause, which, seeking to benefit one set 
of men, necessarily inflicts a correspond- 
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if it is really 


t like 


piation and Restoration ;” 
crimes of castes, 
are 


true that the 

those of nations and individuals, 
free ; but that the punishment of these 
crimes be it ever so slow, is fatal ; if it 
is really true that for seven hundred 
years the English aristocracy have sent 
tyranny to Ireland, will the »y then have 
a right to complain when bene in 
exchange shall have sent th Revo- 
lution r 


ARTIC] 


ing injury upon another and an antago- 
nist set. This, in fact, is the declared 
object of the tariff now in operation. 


It is expressly declared that its inten- 


tion is ! 
manufacturers as a body. ‘I 
ing of “ encouragement” is, undou 

edly, to give them, by the operation of 


to “ protect and encourage 
' 


ie 





law, benefits and profits which the 
could not derive through the exercise 
of their own skill and industry. It fol- 


lows that the benefits and profits so 
conferred upon them are derived at the 
expense of those who have only their 
own industry and skill to depend upon, 


and a part of the proceeds of their 
energy and enterprise is thus taken 
from them to encourage a more for- 
tunate branch of industry. When the 
tariff first went into operati and for 


the six succeeding months, this effect 


} nge of 


was not very apparent in the ra 


prices. The only visible effect of the 
tariff was the great falling-off in trade, 
and the decline in the government re- 
venues. Money continued mu- 
late in great abundance, causing. gradu- 
ally, an advance in the taxed articles 

and, the exports remaining at a low 
figure, allowed stocks of produce to 
accumulate on the Atlantic border, 
thereby sinking prices. In our number 


for July, 1843, we gave a table of prices 


of produce in the New York market; 


we will now add to that table the pre- 
sent prices of the same articles, and 
the comparison will evince in how 
great a degree the agricu!tural interest: 


have suffered. 
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PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE IN THE NEW YORK MARKET. 





June, 1840. Dec., 1841. | July, 1842. | June, 1843. | July 15, 1844, 

















Ashes. per cwt. | | 

Pots, 4SMa——|;6—a-——/|5124 55/46 a-—-—/|4 a4 6} 

Pearls, 5530a——|5Wa-—-—!'5Wa— —|5Wa— — 4500a—— 
Beeswax. per lb. | 

White, — 45 a — 48 — 50 a — 55 — 48 a — 36 |— 38 a — 40 |— a — 48 

Yellow, — Wa — @ — Wa — 30 — Ba — WW — Wa — 30 '— — a — 29 
Fish. 3 

Dry Cod, perewt. |2—a 212); 2 J2}0 2251/2 a 265\/ 22a 27H\|2%i5a 2 els 

Smok'd Salmon, Ib. — 14 a — 16 |— — a — — — 1h aa — 16 0a — 12 9 ¢ 10 

Mack’l, No. 1, bbl. (11 — a 11 25 12 25 a 12 50 (1) 50 @ 12 - 9—a-—-—/|9 Wa 971 

7 No. 2 9—a 925 10 25a 10 50' 8B—~—a 9 — i—-a- ~ ‘a 
- No. 3, {—a 435 — a6—(\|45NWa 47m 57a ) _ 

Shad, Conn., mess, [12 — a 14 — (12 50a 13 — | 6—a 62/5 a on 
Tar, per bbl. 150a 156'1@®@ea 187'}1504e4 16211254 131)\144¢e 150 
Pitch, ——a 2? - a162/12%ea 137);1%.6 131/112 1 95 
Rosin, Shipping, 150 a 1 62} 1 18fa 1 5631060 150 — Pa 87 8 a 75 
Turpentine. 

Vilm., Soft, 2504a—— ——a 3374 250a 262'2%a 25H'935 
Cotton, Upland, fair, —- 9a— 94— Ya— Y$— Ba-— 9 — Tha — TA i§a 7 
Lead. per 1b. 

Pig, ~—- 3la— 4h— 41e— 4)\— 3ha — - 3la——/335a 340 

Bar, — 6a——i— Sia — — — 54a4—- 4a ——/4 1 25 

Sheet, — SlIa— 6 — Sja—-— — 5a- f4a — — | 4 5O — 
Beef. per bbl 

Mess, 4—2142;)750¢4 85/'/7—a 7W\/7TMWa 8B—|5—a 550 

Prime, 975410 430a 525 2504 350 5Wa 6— 3B 3 25 
Pork, Mess, 144754152 92al—' T75a 9— | 9Wa 10 5! & Ee 

Prime, 13—41350' 7—a 8—'5%Ma 6530 7TWa TRB 6 & a= 
Lard, per lb. |— 10 a — J04— Oia - 8i— Gla— 74 o 6 6 
Butter. 

Prime Dairy, ——a—15 —lba—17 —Wa—ll'— 7a 9— Ba 10 
Ordinary, — Ta—l0-—-Wa-—-HMh— 6a— T— Sam 6 — 7 7 
Cheese, Amer., (new) — §a- 64— bia — FA— Gla — 7A Sa- 6 & 5A 
Hams, smoked —10a—li — 6a— 9— 4a— 5 — 6a— 7 3 7 

Flour, per bbl. 
Western Canal, 450a 4625 6% a—— 594a 6 475a 481 4: 
Ohio and Michigan, 4% a 4374; 6124 69 S575 a 588)462a 469 41 118 | 
Baltimore, How.-st. | 4 874a 5 650a 662' 6—a—- 444a-—-— | 45 — 
Georgetown, 487ia—— 6530 68 6—a 612 4444 450) 4 wD 4 624 
Rye Flour, ——a 250 —~—a 49/3504 3275|)28la 312) 275 3 
Indian Meal, —-—a 874 3124 325 28)! 3 27a 3 ~ 50 » 62 
W heat, perbush. |— 9 a 1—/' 1304 135 12% a4 12 —Wa— 5 a 80 
Rye, Northern, —ila— 2 — Wa— & — 67 a — 63 |— 3 a — WO ( 61 
Corn 
Yellow Northern, — 53 a— 55 — Oa — 70 — 53a — 60 — 53a — 55 48 50 
Oats, —Ga-—3 —taa— W — Wa — 35 — Va — B 24a— 0 
Onl, per gall, 
Linseed, American, }— 62 a — 65 '— 99 a — 93 — 83 a — 88 — BI a — B85 74 75 
Whale, — 30a — 31 | — Da — — — Ba — — Wha — 33 Sika — 
Sperm, crude, iI— 95 a — — |— 90 a — 92 | — Oke — 65 — Sa ot 90 -_— 
Wool, per Ib. 
Am. Saxony, fleece, |— 32 a — 33 |— 42 a — 45 — 35 a — 45 — 30a — 37 '— 40 42 
Am. fullblood Meri. |(— 30 a — 33 — 35 a — 382 — Wa 37 7 a— WW — 35 a 40 
Am. 4 and 3 ’ — 9 a — 30 |— Wa — 33 — Ba 33 22a — Ww 34 26 
Am. Native & 3 * —WMWa—Wi—Wa— UA — wa — VW 1X a 22 °7 a 9 
Am. No. 1, pulled, |— 28 a — 30 |— 32 a — 35 — Bia 32 MRa— 25 — Bla 2 
Am. No.2, “ — 18 a— Wi— 3 a — VW |\— 1a — B ls a — 2 \— 2 « 25 
Tobacco, per Ib. 
Kentucky, — 4a—10|— 5a— 9— 3a— Gi Qhe 5'— 2 6 \ 
Munufact’d, No.1, |j— ll a — 15|\— 124 — 15 '— 1 a — 16 — Wa — 12 — 10 15 
- No.2, |—- 8a ll |— 0a — — 6a—l 5 a WwW — & 7 
Rice, per tierce, 3—a 331/32 a 337\'|250a 3 21a 3 3 124 a 3 374 
Molasses, N.O,gall. —— W3a— 25 |— Wa — W@W — lba 17 —DWa 2 — Wa — W 
Sugar, N. O., per Ib. — 4ha — 6|— 44a— 7 — 3a 2 fia - 5 5. a—T7 
~— = } 


An index to the large quantities of The tolls of the Ohio, New York and 
produce which come this year to mar- Pennsylvania canals, this year and last, 
ket is found in the tolls collected on from the opening of navigation to July 1, 
the large channels of internal trade. have been as follows :— 


1843. 1844. Increase. 
New York canals, : 719,57 877,879 158,309 
Pennsylvania * - 466,359 597.706 131,347 
Ohio “6 e 138,175 228,593 90,618 








Total $1,324,104 $1,704,178 $380,274 
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The rates of tolls this year have 
generally been reduced, hence the re- 
venue describes a larger proportion in 
quantity, and it is observable that the 
largest proportion is derivable from 
produce coming to the market, rather 
than on merchandize going into the in- 
terior. 

The rate for money continues low, 
and may be quoted at 4 a 4} per cent. 
for regular discounts, or on stocks * at 


eall.”’ ‘The state of business in the 
city is generally good, and the amount 
of mercantile paper created by no 


means so large as formerly for the 
same amount of business done. There- 
fore demand for discounts from 
that source is small. The rate of for- 
eign bills has declined to some extent, 
consequent upon the increased supply 
aid thn) 5 
and the l 


tne 


nited demand for remittances 


by the packet. The stocks of cotton 
have also greatly diminished within 
three or four weeks, and a large sum 
of money has been realized from that 


source, as well as from the payment of 
the July dividends by the Federal 
Government, the States of New York, 
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Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
dividends of corporate companies ; 
also the payment on the part of New 
York of the Joan due in July, 1845, 
The money for this purpose has been 
for some time on hand, and the comp- 
troller, in consequence, advertised to 
redeem the stock by paying 2 per cent. 
premium on the 5 per cents, and 3 per 
cent. on the 6’s, until after Ist July, 
1844, when the premium would be di- 
minished in proportion to the time to 
elapse between the offer for redemp- 


tion and the maturity of the stock. 
This offer, by most holders, was ac- 
cepted. From these sources the 


amount of money on the market has 
been sensibly increased, causing a fair 
demand for the sound stocks at firm 
prices. In the * fancy” or non-divi- 
dend-paying stocks, the speculation has 
subsided, accompanied by a considera- 
ble fall in their values. ‘The money 
coming upon the market, mostly from 
stock investments, in the six months 
succeeding July, 1844, may be summed 
up as follows : 


New York State debt of 1845 ..ccccccccsecece se ceseee BT000L000 

as “ State interest, semi-annual ...... ; a 600,000 
Federal Government 66 sé eee ve ws 650,000 
Several Western States *“ 66 900,000 


Banks and Companies, New York and neighborhood ..... 


Total, 


Debt of Federal Government, due 


Total supply .... 
The stock of cotton on hand in the 
summer months of this year, has been 


much in excess of last year, and has 
required an unusual sum of money to 


hold it. ‘That cotton is now going for- 


Shipment 350,000 bales cotton ..... 


Jan, 1=44.. 


600,000 
« $4,250,000 
14,000,000 
5,562,000 


eee enee 


were ee eee eee ee eee 


eee ee 


. + $23,812,000 
paratively small amount of trade, have 
drawn from the merchants large sums, 


which lie idle in the banks or are em- 
ployed by them in fostering stock 
speculations to their own profit. The 


ward with great rapidity. Another amount of money thus lying idle on 
means of absorbing large sums of the 4th June, was, according to the 
money from commerce, has been the ‘Treasurer's report, as follows : 
enormous duties, which, upon a com- 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC DEPOSITES, JUNE 24, 1844. 
Subject to Subject to 

On deposit. drafts outstanding. be drawn for. 
Merchants’ Bank, Boston, 1,516,585 11 64,600 61 1,451,984 50 
Bank of Commerce, New York, 1,870,472 23 448,194 24 1,422,278 09 
Bank of America, ‘“ 1,327,519 05 79,372 66 1,248,146 39 
Amer. Exchange Bank, “ 119,280 52 119,280 52 
Merchants’ Bank, “6 1,066,890 02 43,346 54 1,023,543 48 


Philadelphia Bank, 





Total three cities, 
Elsewhere, 


Total deposites, 





688,843 09 
6,589,590 02 
2,157,853 95 


$8,747,443 97 


122,164 


757,678 18 


566,678 86 





5,831,711 84 








310,374 29 1,882,618 40 
1,068,052 47 7,714,330 24 
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These immense sums lying in the 
vaults of the banks have produced, in 
a great measure, those speculations in 
fancy stocks which have ended in such 
disastrous failures, within the last few 
weeks. ‘The constant drain of this 
money from mercantile pursuits has 
had a great influence in preventing a 
movement in produce, and consequently 
has powerfully contributed to the low 
range of prices which it presents. 
Of the $7,714,330 now on hand, the 
amount due in January, 1844, on the 
Government debt, will be paid into the 
hands of those capitalists who sub- 
scribed it, and it will probably find re- 
employme nt, permanently, in some of 
the best State securities instead of, as 
now, temporarily at call on fancy 
stocks. It is no doubt mostly to be 
ascribed to the paralysing influences of 
these burdensome taxes upon com- 
merce that no greater enterprise is 
manifest in the shipment of produce at 
their present low prices. Of the capi- 
tal employed in commerce, 36 per 
cent. is constantly advanced to Gov- 
ernment for the customs duties. Where 
$50,000,000 of imports are made, 
$18,000,000 of actual cost are immedi- 
ately drawn from the capital employed 

and locked up by the Government in its 
deposite banks, until gradually paid 
out in all sections of the country for 
Government expenses and the payment 
of its debts. The outlay of the mer- 
chants is only slowly returned to them 
from the sale of their goods at ad- 
vanced prices. The operation in this 
country where actual capital is inade- 
quate to the wants of business, is to 
restrain operations in produce within 
the actual orders from abroad, or to 
the demand for remittance in return 
for the goods imported. On the other 
hand, if the level of duties was low 
and commerce enjoyed privileges of 
warehousing, not only would the capi- 
tal employed in commerce be unim- 
paired by the exactions of Govern- 
ment, but the latter would receive cash 
duties for the goods admitted to con- 
sumption without the merchant coming 
under any advance for that purpose. 
The epterprising merchant would then 
have the means for purchasing United 
States produce for shipments abroad to 
an extent much greater than is now the 
case,a state of affairs which must neces- 
sarily havea great influence upon prices. 

In our last number we remarked 
upon the new Bank bill of the British 






government tending to restore the cur- 
rency to a specie level. The march 
of events in that country is such that 
every succeeding packet brings some 
important news in relation to the pro- 
gress of liberal commercial principles. 
The government of Sir Robert Peel 
has been marked for its liberality and 
the concessions which it has made to 
the cause of commercial freedom ; yet 
even he has not kept pace with public 
opinion, and his ministry sustained a 
defeat on the question of the duties on 
sugar—the reduction he proposed not 
being sufficient to meet the views of 
the House. On the 14th June, a reso- 
lution was submitted to the effect, that 
after the 10th November, 1844, the 
duty on sugar of British possessions 
should be 20s. or $4 84 per cwt., and 
30s. or $7 26 per cwt. on foreign free 
labor sugar. On the division on this 
proposition 462 votes were cast; 241 
for it and 221 against it, being a ma- 
jority of 20 against the government, 
which had proposed a duty of 34s. or 
$8 26 per cwt. on free labor sugar, 
instead of the old duty of 63s. or 
$15 32 per cwt. This result was 
most une xpec ted, and the minister 
very distinctly threatened to resign if 
the vote was persisted in. On the fol- 
lowing Monday, the Premier proposed 
an amendment to the resolution of Mr 
Miles, vjz : that the duty be raised to 
24s. or $5 32 per cwt. instead of 20s. 
on British sugar, being a concession on 
the part of the government. The vote 
being taken on this proposition, it ap- 
peared that 488 members were present, 
and the division stood 255 for the min- 
ister and 233 against him. Thus there 
were 26 more members present than 
on the previous vote, and eight mem- 
bers only changed their vote, after so 
large a concession on the part of the 
government. The most extraordinary 
exertions were used to sustain the 
ministry, and the result showed that 
special privileges and close monopolies 
have had their day, or, as expressed 
by Mr. Goulburn, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, in his remarks on the 
resolution of Mr. Miles: 

“The feeling of Great Britain is too 
strong to be resisted, and the time had ar- 
rived when private interests must give 
way tothe general benefit of the community.” 

This is a most extraordinary admis- 
sion for an English minister, and evin- 
ces the fact that Britain will now act 
on the true principles of commercial 
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freedom, and remove the burdens upon 
her own citizens, regardless of the 
oppression which other governments 
impose upon theirs. It is humiliating 
to know, that, while monarchical Eng- 
land is thus rapidly advancing the 
cause of popular freedom, republican 
America is suffering under burdens 
more grievous than those of any gov- 
ernment of Europe. 

The basis of the new sugar bill is 
of a singular character, inasmuch as it 
strives to make a distinction between 
sugar the growth of slave labor and of 
free labor. The existing treaties, 
however, between England and the 
United States forbid any distinction of 
this nature. Sugar, the growth of 
Louisiana, the produce of slave labor, 
has the right of admission on terms as 
low as the produce of the most “ fa- 
vored nation,” and with the Empire of 
the Brazils a similar treaty exists, 
which, however, will expire before the 
new bill goes into operation. ‘To meet 
the difficulty in regard to the United 
States, the new bill provides that sugar, 
the growth of any foreign country be- 
tween which and Great Britain there 
exists a treaty embracing the favored 
nation clause, shall be admitted at the 
duty of 34s. per cwt., instead of the 
former duty of 63s., only upon the 
production of the sworn certificate of 
the shipper of the sugar, that it is the 
bond fide production of this country. 
This is intended for a guard against 
the export of Cuba and West India 


U. States. France. 
Cuba, $80,905 245,046 
Brazils, 558,300 941,156 


Total, 639,205 1,186,202 ] 


The export of cotton goods from the 
United States to the Brazils has nearly 
doubled in the last ten years. ‘This is 
the effect of the descending scale of 
the compromise act in this country up 
to 1842, affording to manufacturers the 
sound encouragement of improved 
trade, and the strengthening of the 
channel of intercourse between the 
two countries through the free admis- 
sion of coffee into this country. This 
latter circumstance has _ powerfully 
contributed to the supplanting of Brit- 
ish goods in the Brazilian Empire with 
those of American production. The 
new movement of the English govern- 
ment simultaneously with the re-ad- 
justment of the Brazilian tariff, affords 
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sugar to England, via this country, as 
the product of the United States. In 
the United States, a duty of $2 624 
per cwt. has been laid upon foreign 
sugar for the protection of the Louis- 
jana planter. The production of sugar 
in that State is near 125,000,000 lbs., 
and about an equal quantity is imported 
from other countries, mostly Cuba. 
The new law of England would open 
to the Southern planter a market for 
his whole produce at high prices, were 
it not for the bar, interposed by this 
supposed protection, to the introduc- 
tion of foreign sugar for consumption 
here. The English duty on Brazil 
and Cuba sugar is 63s. or $15 27 per 
cwt. : on Louisiana sugar it is 34s, or 
$8 24 per cwt.—a discrimination in 
favor of this country of $7 03 per 
ewt. The United States duty of 
$2 62 per cwt. operates as a bar to 
the substitution of foreign sugar for 
that of home growth, which might 
otherwise go to England, to an amount 
equal to $6,000,000 per annuin, while 
the import of a corresponding amount 
would be paid for in domestic manufae- 
tures. An arrangement to that effect 
could easily be entered into with Cuba 
and the Brazils ; which countries could 
the more readily be induced to dis- 
criminate against English goods, inas- 
much as that country has cut off their 
produce from going into England. 
The import of cotton goods into Cuba 
and the Brazils, for 1842, was as fol- 
lows : 


Total. 
1,505,415 


England. 


631,944 


Other places 
547,529 








9,614,668 614,435 11,728,559 
0,246,612 1,161,964 $13,233,974 


a most favorable opportunity for the 
strengthening of the commercial inter- 
course between that country and this, 
widening the market for domestic 
manufactures as well as for flour and 
other agricultural produce, but unfor- 
tunately for all parties, by the imposi- 
tion of an exorbitant duty on sugar, 
the United States had placed them- 
selves in a hostile position to the Bra- 
zils, and the new tariff there has raised 
the duties as well upon American 
goods as upon those of al] other coun- 
tries. ‘Thus this ceaseless and sense- 
less war of material interests is kept 
up between nations whose welfare de- 
pends upon the harmony of their mu- 
tual intercourse. 








AMERICAN. 

Ovn gleanings in the fields of literary 
enterprise the present month will be 
found rather inconsiderable ; such as 
they are, however, we present them to 
our readers. Mr. Banecroft’s fourth 
volume of his ‘* History of the United 
States,” comprising the American Re- 
volution, based upon original and valu- 
able materials never before used—in- 
cluding some highly interesting State 
documents, &c., is, we learn, preparing 
for speedy publicatiun: also, “ The 
Chronicles of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetis Bay,” by Alex. Young, in one 
volume 8vo., uniform with the author’s 
History of the Colony of Plymouth. 

An interesting volume has just appeared 
from the press of Wiley and Putnam, 
by Professor Fownes of London, enti- 
tled ‘“* Chemistry as exemplifying the 
wisdom and beneficence of God.” 
This admirable essay received the prize 
of one hundred guineas from the Acto- 
nian bequest by the hands of the Royal 

Institution of Great Britain. 

H. G. Langley is about to publish in one 
elegant volume, the exquisite Poems of 
Mrs. Barrett—simultaneously with the 
London edition. A certain critic de- 
scribes the poetical writings of this 
author as being of empyrean order— 
eminently ethereal and beautiful. 

A new tale, illustrative of Western life, 
is on the eve of appearing, entitled 
‘Ellen Woodville :’ it doubtless will 
find its way to numerous readers whose 
knowledge of domestic life in the far- 
west isalmost as limited in the Atlantic 
cities of our own land, as it is in Eu- 
rope itself. It is written in a felicitous 
Style, and few works will prove more 
generally acceptable at the summer 
watering places, where our reading se- 
lections are specially made with refer- 
ence to amusement, 

Mr. Simms’s long promised life of Gene- 
ral Marion is now printed; the illus- 
trations, which will render the volume 
very ornate and attractive, are nearly 
finished, so that the work will certainly 
be published during the present month. 
Few characters have stood out more 

boldly on our Revolutionary Annals, 
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who have supplied more interesting and 
exciting materials for the historian, 
than that of General Marion: and it 
is not saying too much to claim for the 
work before us, no less the merit of 
accredited historical truth, than the 
most stirring and absorbing attributes 
of high-wrought fiction. 

The first edition one, too—has 
been already sold of * Corinne :’—a 
proof of the still existing favoritism 
with which the reading public regard 
this exquisite romance of Madame de 
Stael. 

M. W. Dodd has just issued a very beau- 
tifully executed edition in 8vo. of the 
collected works of Charlotte Elizabeth: 
the first volume comprises half a dozen 
of her popular books, and is preceded 
by a critical introduction by Mrs. H. 
Bb. Stowe, and accompanied by an en- 
graved likeness of the author. The 
marked indications of favor with which 
the voluminous productions of this 
useful writer have been received, form 
a sure guarantee for the permanent 
success and value of this new and col- 
lected edition by Mr. Dodd, 

Wiley & Putnam have the 
works in press: “ Lectures on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Geology. By 
James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S., 
&e. Part IV., completing the work, 
will be published ina few days. “ Ora- 
cles from the Poets.” By Mrs. Caro- 
line Gilman. A fanciful diversion for 
the Drawing-room. 1 vol. 12mo. 
“‘ Prayers for Children.” 1 vol. With 
engravings, printed in a large clear 
type. Will be ready shortly. Rev. 
Mr. Cheever’s “ Lectures on the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and on the Life and 
Times of John Bunyan.” Nos. XI. to 
XIV., which will complete the work. 
** Water-Cure for Ladies ;” a popular 
work on the health, diet, and regimen 
of Females and Children, and the pre- 
vention and cure of diseases; witha 
full account of the processes of Water- 
Cure; illustrated with various Cases. 
By Mrs. M. I.. Shew, revised by Joel 
Shew, M.D., Practitioner of Water- 
Cure. 1 vol. 12mo, 
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